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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Urspan,—Permit me here to make 
confession of an error in my precursory 
notice of the “History of the county of 
Kildare,’”’ which was published in your 
Number for March, p. 264. Writing of 
the Earls who derive their title thence, I 
stated that John Fitz-Thomas was the first 
so ennobled, and thus far was right; but 
I added erroneously that he ‘‘ became an- 
cestor of the diverging lines of Kildare 
and Desmond.’’? The mistake was in- 
duced by one in the Calendar of the Patent 
Rolls in the Tower of London, where 
Thomas, the father of this John, and 
whose second son Maurice is in sundry 
pedigrees alleged to have been the first 
created Earl of Desmond, is misrepre- 
sented as the first Earl of Kildare. Al 
though, on revision, I consider my above 
comment in the Magazine incorrect, I am 
yet not at present prepared to speak 
positively as to the identity of the first 
Earl of Desmond, or the precedence of 
those illustrious lines. 

Yours, &c. Joan D’ ALTON. 


S. W.S. P. is clearly correct in deriving 
the surname which is now written Wis- 
would, Wiswold, Wisewold, and Wise- 
would, from the parish of Wimeswould in 
Leicestershire, originally Wymondeswold, 
—the wold or forest-country.of Wymond 
in the Anglo-Saxon times. Some of the 
family are found in Nottinghamshire in 
the year 1390, and in 1459 a branch was 
fixed at Southwell, where they long con- 
tinued. Our correspondent adds that, 
though Rastall in his History of South- 
well supposed the Wymondswoulds to be 
quite extinct, yet the name of Wiswould, 
which is evidently a contraction of the 
same, has continued in the county of Not- 
tingham, as appears by the registers of 
West or Little Markham, Eaton, Bever- 
coates, &c. and there it still remains at 
this day, in the liberty of Southwell. He 
also supposes the same name appears in a 
form still further corrupted in a poem 
quoted in the Tatler, No. 2:— 

To an old uncle oft she would complain, 
Beg his advice, and scarce from tears refrain ; 
Old Wisewood smok’d the matter as it was, 


** Cheer up!” cried he, “and I’ll remove the 
cause.” 


We have received from the daughter of 
the late Dr. Dibdin a list of her father’s 
works, the two last of which were not 
mentioned in the memoir which appeared 
in our January Magazine, viz. Sermons, 
and Three Letters to the Bishop of Lan- 


daff, 1843; The Old Paths, 1844. It is 
added that ‘‘ one sheet of Dr. D's intended 
History of Dover was printed, and some of 
the engravings finished, and a small portion 
of his Bibliographical Tour in Belgium is 
written in MS. These two works he fully 
intended to have completed, but the nature 
of the malady of which he died, viz. para- 
lysis of the brain, had been gradually in- 
creasing upon him for some years past, 
and which entirely incapacitated him 
from performing their completion, not- 
withstanding his repeated efforts to pro- 
gress with them. One of the medical 
gentlemen who attended the post mortem 
examination, asserted that the brain was 
in such a state from over-work, that it 
was quite impossible he could have ac- 
complished them.’’ 

H. T. E. says,—“ There is a story, that 
a person had long been absent from the 
land of his nativity, where in early life 
he had assisted in setting up a singularly 
fine peal of bells. On his return home, 
after a lapse of many years, he had to be 
rowed over some water, when it happened 
that the bells struck out in peal, the sound 
of which so affected him that he fell back 
in the boat and died !—Can any of your 
readers give a reference where the account 
is to be met with ?’’ 

In Fuller’s Church History, vol. iii. p. 
390, and in Bishop Hacket’s Life of Arch- 
bishop Williams, abridged edit. p. 190 et 
seq. mention occurs of one RicHARD 
KILVERT, apparently a solicitor, prac- 
tising in the Court of Star Chamber, and 
a most unprincipled persecutor of the 
Archbishop during his troubles since 1636 
—1640. The same person is also severely 
handled in a satirical brochure of the 
time, of which there is a copy in the 
Bodleian Library, as a monopolist of 
wines. If any of our readers could oblige 
F. K. with any additional particulars of 
the life and character of this worthy, or 
could furnish any clue to his connexion 
with a Roger Kilvert, merchant of Lon- 
don, 1634, whose name occurs in a short 
pedigree of the family of Kilvert, in the 
Heralds’ Office, it would be esteemed and 
acknowledged as a particular favour. 

In answer to the inquiry (p. 114) for 
the derivation of Ardington, the name of a 
village in Berkshire, S. H. replies, Ard is 
a Celtic adjective, and in the word before 
us signifies great. The Saxon ing in this 
instance is a meadow. The last syllable 
requires no explanation. Ardington then 
means the ‘‘ house of the great meadow.”’ 
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Illustrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth Century, &c. 
By J. B. Nichols, F.S.A. Vol. VII. Percy CorrespoNDENCE. 


FROM one small quarto volume originally published in the year 1782, 
and called Anecdotes of Bowyer the Printer, the two works of Literary 
Anecdotes and of Illustrations of Literary History have proceeded, issuing 
from the same press, and under the care of the same proprietors and 
editors : they have increased, by successive volumes published at intervals, 
till they at length form the richest, the most extensive, and the most 
valuable body of literary history in our language. Conjointly the two 
works extend to fifteen large volumes of biographical memoirs and episto- 
lary correspondence of writers of all degrees of fame and excellence who 
flourished during the last century; correcting many mistakes in works 
previously published, and affording much additional information The 
present volume forms a valuable supplement to the former, containing as 
it does the correspondence of several persons engaged in different walks 
of literature, and expressing their separate and independent opinions on the 
subjects presented to their inquiry. The chief portion is called the Percy 
Correspondence. The Bishop during the latter part of his life was resident 
in his diocese of Dromore, in Ireland, very remote from that literary society 
in which he had lived during his earlier years ; and he depended on the 
communications of his friends for information on subjects in which he 
was much interested, and for accounts of that learned society in which so 
many of his most pleasing hours of life had passed; of which he was 
one of the most distinguished members; and beyond that circle known 
by his various talents, his elegant taste, and his curious inquiries into the 
poetic literature of the country. The names of most of Dr. Percy’s cor- 
respondents are familiar to our readers, and to all we are more or less in- 
debted for some useful information, or some pleasing creation of fancy ; 
for some invention of genius, some expansion of learning, or some discovery 
of truth. Those who delight in our old Ballad poetry, and who feel how 
much they are indebted in this respect to the Editor of the Reliques, will 
be gratified with the correspondence of Grainger and Anderson; while the 
names of Archdeacon Nares and Dr. Lort, always held in respect by 
scholars, will receive honourable addition by the memorials here produced 
of their zeal and activity in the cause of letters. To Archdeacon Nares 
especially we would gladly give our meed of praise, as the able and vigilant 
Editor for many years of the British Critic ; a Review which, under his in- 
spection and authority, during times when the opinions of the higher ranks 
were unsettled, and the doctrines inculcated among the lower were dan- 
gerous and delusive, resisted the machinations of the factious, and supported 
the best principles of social duty and constitutional government, equally 
repressing the fanaticism of the Sectary, the violence of the Republican, 
and the delusions of the Infidel: while in sobriety of judgment, in soundness 
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of learning, and in candour of criticism, it might challenge competition 
with any of its rivals, abroad or at home. His two works, the Orthoépy 
of the English Language, published in his earlier time, and his Glossary in 
his later, are works of solid merit, and will be esteemed by all who seek for 
information respecting our language, whether as to the extent of its vocabu- 
lary, or the principles of its formation. Of the other writers it is not 
necessary for us to make a distinct and particular mention, as the very 
diligent Editor of the work has prefixed a biographical memoir at the head 
of each separate correspondence. We therefore proceed to make a few 
extracts, sufficient to show the nature of the materials, though we are un- 
able to give an adequate representation of their value and extent. 

In the few remarks we have made the only object we have had in view 
is what the interest of learning required. The writers themselves have 
been removed far beyond the reach of censure or of praise, and can no 
longer be affected by the tenderness of the friendly, or the severity of the 
envious and malignant. Some of them were much exposed to attacks in 
their own day ; but the interval that has passed has modified opinions 
formed in haste or prejudice on their characters or talents ; and we must 
recollect, “that the duty of criticism is neither to depreciate nor dignify 
by partial representations, but to hold out the light of reason whatever it 
may discover, and to promulgate the determinations of truth whatever they 
dictate.” In a letter to Bishop Percy, Mr. Steevens observes— 


P. 3. ‘* The character your lordship 
gives of Mr. J. Monck Mason’s production 
is thoroughly just. He is often ingenious 
and sometimes right; but occasionally out- 
does even Dr. Warburton in absurdity of 
conjecture. There is also somewhat of 
ferocity in his manner, which had better 
been avoided. Still, with all his extra- 
vagances, I must allow that he is a man of 
thinking and erudition. Boswell’s book 
is not yet gone to press. He waits, I 
believe, till Mrs. Piozzi has published two 
volumes of Johnson’s correspondence with 
her, which is expected to comprise near 
200 letters. Lord Lonsdale has appointed 
Boswell recorder of Carlisle, and he is 
gone to take possession of his new office. 
Mr. Jephson’s ‘ Julia’ * I have neither seen 
nor read; but am told the playhouse lost 
by performing it, and that the author’s 
only gain has been by the sale of the copy. 
In about a month or six weeks we are to 
expect the three volumes, quarto, which 
conclude Mr. Gibbon’s celebrated work. 
Mr. Bruce’s Abyssinian Tour is also at 
press, but will be withheld till next winter. 
It will be dedicated to the Honourable 


Daines Barrington, with singular pro- 
priety, as he is the only one who possesses 
credulity enough for the author’s purposes. 
Your Lordship and I may perhaps un- 
willingly believe that in the kingdom of 
Amhara every jessamine tree is as big as 
two English oaks : and yet this fact our 
traveller is said to have asserted in con- 
versation. I relate it on the authority of 
Mr. Gibbon. I have been so long absent 
from the literary world, that the intelli- 
gence I offer you is scarce worth your 
reading. One circumstance, however, I 
must not omit. Your antagonist, Mr. 
Ritson, about a month ago, got drunk, 
and assaulted an inoffensive barber, who 
brought an action against him, and has 
obliged him to pay severely for his frolic ; 
a proper warning to critics militant.’’ &c. 
- P. 6. ** Another word and I have done. 
You cannot more successfully ingratiate 
yourself with your coadjutor, the Rev. 
Henry Meen, than by requesting him to 
give you a copy of Happiness, « poem in 
blank verse, which he published while he 
was resident in Emanuel college.’’ 


This was the early and unfortunate production which Mr. Meen was 





* Jephson was a favourite poet of Horace Walpole, see his Letters, vol. v. p. 223; 
and Thoughts on Tragedy, vol. ii. p. 305—314. See also Campbell’s Life of Mrs. 


Siddons for a criticism on his Tragedies, vol. ii. pp. 73, 105, 113, 158. Mrs. Inch- 
bald says in her Memoirs, vol. i. p. 149, ‘‘ The Count of Narbonne succeeded so 
greatly, as even to suspend the pantomime itsel#. It was a tragedy that burst out of 


the Gothic castle of romance. It was extremely well done, and we believe Walpole 
said so,’’ &c.—ReEv. 
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particularly desirous that his friends should forget * ever had been pub- 
lished, and therefore, and for that very particular reason, George Steevens 





recommended it earnestly to the Bishop’s notice. 
P. 7. Is a letter on the Ireland forgeries. He says, 


‘‘ The names of all those who sub- 
scribed to the authenticity of the Nor- 
folk Street MSS. will be published, and 
the words at the head of the paper sub- 
scribed were furnished by Dr. Parr. His 
name, and that of our friend Dr. Joseph 
Warton, for this last week, have been the 
sport of our daily papers (probably arti- 
cles by Steevens himself.) Like my neigh- 
bours, I am very poor, and had a serious 
regard for the 1,000/. I subscribed to Mr. 
Pitt’s loan, by which, even then, I ex- 
pected to be a loser; but if any one would 
double that sum, and give it into my 
hands at this very moment, I would refuse 
the present, if the terms of it were, that 
my signature should be found on that re- 
gister of shame—Mr. Ireland’s list of be- 
lievers. Yet in that situation, I hear, 
your friend Pinkerton’s will make its ap- 
pearance.’ 

P. 11. “In the foregoing work (Ire- 
land’s Vindication, &c.) which I have 
neither read nor purchased, though I 
skim’d my eye over it in Egerton’s win- 
dow, the names of the whole nest of nin- 
nies who subscribed to the authenticity of 
the forged MSS. are published. Dr. Parr, 
Boswell, Chalmers, Pinkerton, and Sir 
Isaac Heard, form a part of this brilliant 
constellation, or (as Strumbo, in the tra- 
gedy of Locrine, calls it) constultation.”’ 

P. 12. ‘* Mr. Chalmers has published a 
most virulent invective against Mr. Ma- 
lone, in an octavo containing 628 pages. 
One flower from this Scottish nosegay I 
will take out for your lordship to smell 
at. It is a fair specimen of the politeness 
with which our friend here and his noble 
friend in Ireland are treated. ‘ His best 
apofogy is, while the believers require 


none, that he was misled by the intemper- 
ance of his zeal to reason from a fan- 
cied uniformity, which being only a 
will-o-th’-wisp, led him headlong into 
the great bog of Allen. Here, with Lord 
Charlemont by his side, he plunges a 
while. At length they flounder through, 
&e.’—Can your Smock-alley, my lord, or 
our St. Giles’s, produce any thing more 
low and vulgar than this is? We, who 
are the surviving editors of Shakspeare, 
are not only censured in the lump, but 
absolutely belied. The backs of all our 
cats are consequently up. My own gri- 
malkin tail is become as thick as a bottle- 
brush. Malone, however, may have ample 
reprisals; for I hardly ever saw a book 
with more or more ludicrous misappre- 
hensions and mistakes in it. To use the 
words of Pope, 


‘Some demon whisper’d, Chalmers, have 
a taste.’ 


He certainly was a believer when he began 
to write; and the old leaven predomi- 
nates throughout his work, notwithstand- 
ing his repeated assertions that his credu- 
lity had long been at an end. Take one 
instance more of his absurdity. He gravely 
insists, that all the sonnets of Shakspeare 
were indiscriminately addressed to Queen 
Elizabeth. If they were, her Majesty was 
bless’d with the insignia of both sexes ; 
and, as Lothario, in the Fair Penitent, ex- 
presses himself, was 

‘Equal to both and armed for either field.’ 
Pray turn to the XXth Sonnet, Malone’s 
edit. vol. X. p. 208. Chalmers has cer- 
tainly battered down some of Malone’s 
cornice, but his citadel is as firm as ever.” 
&e. 


P. 14. Steevens gives in a postscript to Bishop Percy a few of the 
prices at which the old Quartos of Shakspeare sold in the auction of Dodd 
the Player. Thinking them enormous, he adds :—“ On perusal of this 
account, perhaps your lordship may find yourself richer than you thought 
you were.” This was in 1796, and it would be curious to compare them 
with the prices at Mr. Heber’s sale, about forty years after. The shillings 
had become pounds, and single pounds fifties. 


** Midsummer Night’s Dream : 
Henry IV. PartI. . . ° 
King John. ° . ° 


£.8 d. 

‘ 1600 . ‘ 118 0 
e 1622 ° . @£2ee 
1611 ° . 116 0 





* See Meen’s Letter, p. 42. ‘‘ Mr. Steevens, whom nothing escapes, discovered 
among rubbish this silly thing, and mortifies me frequently by repeating lines from 
it, though he knows that every quotation is a sarcasm.” &c.—REvy. 
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£. 8. d. 
Richard III. . a : ‘ ‘ 1621 : » 2.2 
Merchant of Venice . ‘ . i 1600 ‘ o) a ee 
iO.  . ‘ 5 . ‘ ‘ Do. ‘ a 
King Lear. ° . ° . 1608 ° 5 2 6 
Romeo and Juliet ‘ ‘ . 1599 ‘ 815 0 
Troilus and Cressida . ‘ ‘ ‘ 1611 410 0 
Whetstone’s Promos and Cassandra . . 1578 P - 710 0 
Gammer Gurton > é ‘ ‘ 1575 ‘ a 
He mentions in another letter, p. 24. 
‘“‘King Henry IV. first part . s ‘ 1599 ‘ —-— 2 
Do. second part ° . 1600 ° . 22 ® 
Much Ado, &c. ; 2 1600 710 0 


P. 19. Writing concerning specimens 


of blank verse previous to the 


time of Milton, which Bishop Percy was collecting, and which were sub- 


sequently printed, Steevens says— 


‘‘ Had my amiable friend Tom Warton 
lived, we might have expected an ample 
comment on Paradise Lost; in the course 
of which I am sure I could have furnished 
him with material assistance from the ag- 

ate of our ancient prose and poetry. 
The Paradise Lost, Regained, and the 
Sampson Agonistes, have not yet been 
properly edited. Bishop Newton was 
wholly unacquainted with the Gothic 
sources of Milton’s imagery. The mere 
reader of Homer, Virgil, Ariosto, Tasso, 
and Spenser, is not half equipped for the 
task of illustrating a writer whose appe- 
tence of knowledge led him (like his own 


Satan 
‘O’er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, 
dense, or rare.’ ”’ 

P. 23. ‘1 have no literary intelligence 
to transmit, except that a few days ago I 
received as a present from the author (viz. 
the Rev. James Plumptre of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge,) a pamphlet written to prove 
that the character of Hamlet was meant 


for that of James the First, and the 
Ghost for the representation of Lord 
Darnley. As Falstaff says to Mrs, Ford, 
‘Would you desire better sympathy ?’”’ 

P. 30. Concerning Dr. Warton’s edi- 
tion of Pope,* you may read the first 
article in the Monthly Review for August 
last (1797). I wish our venerable friend 
had not undertaken this work at so late a 
period of his life. But, though it will add 
little to his reputation, for his trouble he 
received no less a sum than five hundred 
pounds. But more on this subject here- 
after. ,’ 

P. 33. ‘*I foretold, that the first effort 
of nature to relieve poor Dr. Farmer would 
be the last moment of his existence. He 
was striving to throw up some bile, and 
died in his exertion. He sunk back on 
his bed, as if asleep, and left the world 
without theslightest struggle. . . . About 
the contents of his will,f and the destina- 
tion of his library, I have nothing to say 
at present. . . . The author of the ‘ Pur- 


* Dr. Joseph Warton did not add to the fame he had justly obtained from his elegant 
Essay on Pope by his subsequent edition; for the Life is very carelessly and imper- 





fectly written, and the notes are too rambling and too little applicable to the text. 
The Doctor was very much hurt by the attack on this subject in the Pursuits of Lite- 
rature :-— 


Better to disappoint the public hope, 

Like Warton driveling o’er the page of Pope ; 
While o’er the ground that Warburton once trod, 
The Winton pedant shakes his little rod. 


Content his own stale scraps to steal or glean, 
Hash’d up and season’d with an old man’s spleen ; 
Nor e’en the Bard’s deformity can ’scape, 

His pictured person and his libell’d shape. 


The Doctor, in revenge, told Wilkes, ‘‘ that surely the verse (of the Pursuits of Litera- 
ture) is the most harsh, crabbed, and obscure that has been produced since the days of 
Persius, and evidently written for the sake of the long, pedantic notes,’’ &c.—Rev. 

+ See Colman’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 221, for Dr. Farmer’s Will, and George 
Steevens’s ludicrous paper in the Oracle of Sept. 21st on it. There is a scarce tract, 
‘Battle between Dr. Farmer and Peter Musgrave the Cambridge Tailor (the father of 
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suits of Literature’ is still unknown. He 
is undoubtedly an Etonian, and one of the 
ites of a certain Cambridge Doctor 
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would exterminate all the parties con- 
cerned in the detection of the Pseudo- 
Rowley.’ 





of Physick,* who (if he had the power) 


P, 34. It was unfortunate for Dr. Percy that George Steevens had the 
examination of Farmer’s papers ; for, firstly, he found an old debt of Percy 
for 100/. not liquidated ; and secondly, he discovered in Percy’s letters to 
Farmer “ a few traits relative to myself, which might have been omitted ; 
yet I act on the present occasion with the strictest impartiality, and exactly 
as I should have done had your lordship’s /ater sentiments concerning me 
been as favourable as your first.” 

Pp. 49. Mr. Meen, writing to Bishop Percy, soon liberates him from 
further attacks of this relentless executor. 


‘¢ The unwelcome news (he says) of the 
death of your old friend George Steevens, 
esq.t has, I presume, long since reached 
your lordship’s ear.. His decline was 
rapid. Repeated strokes of the palsy, 
quick in their succession, and more violent 
in their return, shook, impaired, and at 


last destroyed an understanding the most 
vigorous, and a body apparently strong 
enough to combat with ordinary diseases 
for many years to come. But the palsy 
was, I understand, a family complaint ; 
and he seems to have had a presentiment 
that such would be his end,’’ &c. 


P. 66. Some few years after this Mr. Meen communicated to the Bishop 
the death of another Shakspere commentator, Isaac Reed. He also died 
of paralysis. ‘“ His appetite continued to the last, as did that of his friend 
Mr. Steevens; for their complaints were similar. On Sunday evening, 
Jan. 4th, I called, as usual, to drink tea with him, when, to my surprise 
and sorrow, I found him confined to his bed. On the morning of the fol- 
lowing day it was the misfortune of his surviving friends to see him dying 
and dead.” + 

The next series after Mr. Meen’s is that of ‘ good Dr. Anderson’s,” as 
Mr. Southey calls him, well known as the editor of the British Poets,—a 
work neither surpassed nor superseded by the later one of Chalmers.§ The 
Bishop, from feelings of gratitude, was anxious to have a complete edition 
of his friend Dr. Grainger’s Poems collected and published by Anderson, 
for the Bishop had received from the grateful poet a present worthy to 
be placed on an episcopal table—a little pig fed on sugar canes! His 
is one of the names departed from the living: no one thinks of reading 
his great poem ; but the commencing lines of the Ode to Solitude, which 
were praised and reprinted by Dr. Johnson, show that he possessed the 
feelings of a poet, and could embody them in language appropriate, 
forcible, and elegant. We make one or two miscellaneous extracts. 

P. 80. He tells the Bishop,— 


‘I wish also to be indulged with those 


of Shenstone, and your other poetical con- 
notices, which you are best enabled to give, 


temporaries. Mr. T. Park, of London, 


the present Archbishop of York ?); with a caricature frontispiece.’? 1792. On Dr. 
Farmer, see Gorham’s Life of Professor Martyn, p. 99.—ReEv. 
* Dr. Robert Glynn Cloberry. See Pursuits of Literature. He died Feb. 1800. 


“ The lov’d lapis, on the banks of Cam.”—ReEv. 


+ For anecdotes of George Steevens, see Miss Hawkins’s Anecdotes, and Dibdin’s 
Bibliomania.—ReEv. 
t Isaac Reed died Jan. 5, 1807. 





See Literary Anecdotes, vol. ii. p. 664.—Rerv. 


§ See two excellent articles on the British Poets of Chalmers by Mr. Southey in 
the Quarterly Review, Nos. 22 and 23.—Rev, 
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has favoured me with a curious MS. poem, 
Eloisa to Abelard, which, in the opinion 
of Mr. Malone, bears indubitable marks 
of being an anterior production to that of 
Pope. It is supposed to be of the era of 
Q. Anne, and probably belonged to Gay. 
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The parallelisms are numerousand striking. 
Who could have the idle vanity to com- 
pose a poem after Pope, on a similar sub- 
ject?* This poetic curiosity I reserve for 
critical disquisition in my republication of 
Pope’s Life.’ 


P. 83 introduces the first literary mention of a great and venerable 
name in the annals of modern literature. 


‘‘ Knowing that your lordship was to 
embark for England soon after the date of 
your letter to me, I intended to offer you 
my early congratulations on the happiness 
of being re-united to your family in North- 
amptonshire, after so long period of sepa- 
ration, anxiety, and alarm, imperiously 
exacted by the high considerations of pub- 
lic duty. I communicated my intention 
to an ingenious friend here, who wished 
to avail himself of the opportunity to sub- 
mit to your lordship’s inspection one or 
two of his compositions in the style of the 
ancient Scottish ballad, in testimony of 
his high respect for your character, 
and of his gratitude to the editor of ‘ The 
Reliques,’ upon which he formed his taste 


try, where he has been detained till now, 
when he does himself the honour he in- 
tended, by transmitting two ballads, ‘ The 
Eve of St. John,’ and ‘ Glenfinlass,’ for 
your lordship’s opinion, and desires me 
to offer you the testimony of his sincerest 
esteem and veneration. The name of my 
friend is WALTER Scott, esq. a native of 
Tiviotdale, of the Harden family, an ad- 
vocate, and sheriff of Selkirkshire. He is 
the translator of Burger’s ‘ Leonore’ 
and ‘ Earl Walter,’ and Goethe’s ‘ Goetz,’ 
and will soon appear as editor of a collec- 
tion of Border Ballads, to be entitled ‘ The 
Minstrelsy of the Border,’ in one volume, 
printing at Kelso, upon the plan of ‘ The 
Reliques,’ which will be followed by two 


for ballad thinking and expression. He 


volumes of Illustrations of Border History, 
happened soon after to go into the coun- 


Poetry, and Popular Antiquities,’’ &c. 





* Many have had this idle vanity, as may be seen in Dodsley’s Poems, &c. Perhaps 
Cawthorne’s Epistle from Abelard is the best of them, were it not too much an echo 
of Pope ;' but all act only as foils to shew the lustre of genuine poetry and correct taste. 





1 Cawthorne’s Epistle from Abelard to Eloisa was printed four years after Pope’s 
death, in 1744. The design was injudicious, as such a poem could only be a repeti- 
tion of the same sentiments, feelings, and images, which had been so delicately and 
beautifully painted by the master’s hand. We give a few of the concluding lines as a 
specimen, which will be mew,—for who reads Cawthorne now? But yet Tunbridge 
School may boast among the names of its masters those of Cawthorne and of our ever- 
honoured instructor, Vicesimus Knox. 


Then when these black tempestuous scenes are o’er, 
And rebel Nature chills the soul no more; 
When on thy cheek th’ expiring roses fade, 
And thy lost lustre darkens in the shade; 
When arm’d with quick varieties of pain, 

Or creeping dully slow from vein to vein,— 
Pale death shall set my kindred spirit free, 
And those dead orbs forget to gaze on thee: 
Some pious friend, whose wild affections glow 
Like ours, in sad similitude of woe, 

Shall drop one tender sympathizing tear, 
Prepare the garland, and adorn the bier, 

Our lifeless relics in one tomb enshrine, 

And haste thy genial dust to mix with mine. 
Meanwhile, divinely purg’d from every stain, 
Our active souls shall climb th’ ethereal plain ; 
To each bright cherub’s purity aspire, 

Catch all his zeal, and pant with all his fire. 
There, where no face the glooms of anguish wears, 
No curses madden, and no passion tears, 
Enjoy with Heaven eternity of rest, 

For ever blessing, and for ever blest !—Rev. 
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P. 87. ‘‘Mr. Scott was highly gratified 
by your lordship’s approbation of his 
ballads, and the scheme of his collection 
of Border Lays, which is not yet gone to 
press. I know Mr. Jamieson,* through 
my accomplished friend Mr. Heber, and 
had the pleasure to introduce him to Mr. 
Scott, in whom, instead of an invidious 
rival, he found a friend and liberal pro- 
moter of his intended publication of a 
‘ Collection of Old Scottish Ballads,’ with 
some annotations written by himself. He 
intends to give afterwards a volume of Old 
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English Ballads, and a volume of Gaelic, 
Welsh, and Norse Ballads. He is very 
desirous of being known to your lordship, 
and I am happy to bear my testimony to 
his learning, ingenuity, candour, and in- 
tegrity. The old copy of Gil Morice, in 
your possession, he is most anxious to see, 
and would esteem it a great favour to have 
the liberty to copy it for the purpose of 
collation. . . . . Mr. Thomson, an ad- 
vocate here, a relation of the late Lord 
Hailes, is about to publish a collection of 
his original works, with his life,’’ &c. 


To what a late period the ballad poetry of Scotland was preserved in 


no greater security than the memory of a few old women, and how 
fortunately its traditional fragments were sought and collected perhaps only 
a few years before they would have vanished for ever, appears from the 


following passage :— 


P. 89. ‘* I thought it would be a little 
[amusement] for your lordship to com- 
pare ‘Lord John and Proud Ellen,’ with 
* Child Waters,’ in ‘ The Reliques,’ and I 
had it transcribed by a little girl at my 
elbow, in whose hands your volumes are 
very frequently, from a pretty large MS. 
collection of Scottish Ballads, communi- 
cated by Mrs. Brown, wife of Dr. Brown, 
minister of Falkland, in April last, to 
Professor Tytler, and lent by the professor 
tome. The story seems to be the same 
with that of ‘Child Waters;’ the one is 
apparently a Scottish, the other an Eng- 
lish ballad; as to which is the oldest I 
pretend not to say. It is remarkable that 
Mrs. Brown (a daughter of the late Pro- 
fessor Tho. Gordon, of Aberdeen,) never 
saw any of the ballads she has transmitted 
here, either in print or MS. but learned 
them all, when a child, by hearing them 
sung by her mother and an old maid- 
servant who had been long in the family, 
and does not recollect to have heard any 
of them either sung or said by any one 
but herself since she was about ten years. 


She kept them as a little hoard of solitary 
entertainment, till, a few years ago, she 
wrote down as many as she could re- 
collect, to oblige the late Mr. W. Tytler, 
and again very lately wrote down nine 
ballads more to oblige his son the pro- 
fessor. Mr. Jamieson visited Mrs. Brown 
on his return here from Aberdeen, and 
obtained from her recollection five or six 
ballads and a fragment. . . . The greater 
part of them is unknown to the oldest 
persons in this country. I accompanied 
Mr. Jamieson to my friend Scott’s house 
in the country, for the sake of bringing 
the collectors to a good understanding. I 
then took on me to hint my suspicion of 
modern manufacture, in which Scott had 
secretly anticipated me. Mrs. Brown is 
fond of ballad poetry, writes verses, and 
reads every thing in the marvellous way. 
Yet her character places her above the 
suspicion of literary imposture ; but it is 
wonderful how she should happen to be 
the depository of so many curious and 
valuable ballads,’’ &c. 


P. 118. We come across the name of Ritson, “ hateful to Perceian 


ears.” 
“ madness 


” 


We hope certainly that it will be allowed that there is a 
or unsoundness of intellect and will, neither cognizable by 


the Court of Chancery, nor curable by Dr. Chambers, nor censurable by 
all other persons a little less mad: for Ritson was all his life in this state of 
mental disease, which shewed itself in an irritable temper, and a constant 
wakefulness of suspicion. His abstinence from animal food, however, 
was wise in a person of his temperament. Pity it was not followed by the 
rest of the Shaksperian commentators, for more than one may say, Zijrwy 
dor, Ooparioy arw@deoa. But to return to our text. 





* On Jamieson’s Popular Ballads the reader may consult Notes on Scott’s Lady of 
the Lake, p. 367; Warton’s English Poetry, new ed. vol. i. p. 65 ; and Motherwell’s 
Ancient Minstrelsy, for what is new in Jamieson’s work, p. lsxxv, and see Illustra- 
tions of Northern Antiquities, 4to. p. 233.—Rerv. 

Gent. Mag. Vor. XXIX. 2Y 
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** Atthe time of his departure we ex- 
changed a note or two concerning Ritson’s 
Preliminary Dissertation to his Metrical 
Romances, which contains a repetition of 
the gross and unmannerly abuse of the 
Editor of the ‘ Reliques.’ My indignation 
against this wretched man was the greater, 
that I heard him, in this house, speak of 


Soon after he writes, — 


‘© A letter came here a few days ago 
from Mr. George Chalmers, with the in- 
telligence of the miserable end of that 
wretched man Joseph Ritson. According 
to Mr. Chalmers’s account, he was taken 
in a state of mental derangement from his 
chambers in Gray’s Inn, where he had 
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Warton, and of you particularly, in a 
placable and penitential way, which gave 
one reason to think that he would make 
his amende honourable the first oppor- 
tunity. Besides, you nobly made him an 
offer of your Romances. Mr. Brougham 
has reprimanded him severely for the folly 
and wickedness of his attack.”’ 


previously destroyed all his MSS., &c. to 
a place of confinement in the neighbour- 
hood of London, where he soon after died. 
Neither Mr. Park nor Mr. Heber have 
mentioned his death to me, nor has it 
appeared in the newspapers.’’ 


So now rejoice with good Bishop Percy, for lo! his enemy is no more ! 


He died acknowledging the manuscript. 
licet dio vexp@v popodoyetv—he paid his due tribute when alive. 
After all “his hobby horse was not a colt ;” yet he was a 


to his ashes ! 


This was as it should be—non 
Peace 


“yacker of orthography,” and we have the highest authority for saying 
that, “‘ that insinuateth me of insanie.’”’* 


P. 150. Bp. Percy writes— 


‘* Of Phillips’s intended publication of 
the Duchess of Somerset’s Letters ft I 
know nothing; and certainly should be 
very unwilling to entrust to him any pro- 
ductions of that most amiable lady, the 
mother of my late excellent patroness the 
Duchess of Northumberland. In your 
Life of Shenstone you have rightly cha- 
racterised her, as ‘a lady distinguished 
for her exalted piety, as well as every other 
accomplishment,’ p. 587. What, then, 
will be your sensations to see attributed 
to this faultless character the lascivious 
verses { usually ascribed to Lady"M. W. 


Montagu in Dodsley’s Miscellanies, be- 
ginning— 
‘Dear Colin, prevent my warm blushes, &c.’ 


in the late publication of this Lady’s Let- 
ters by J. Dallaway, see vol. v. p. 193? 
Lady Mary, in one of her letters to her 
daughter Lady Bute, has very allowably 
vindicated herself from the imputation of 
having written those indecent verses ; but, 
as she does not herself name the authoress, 
what can be said for this Dallaway thus 
taking upon him to attribute them to our 
Lady Hertford? of which, at best, he 





* The term the good Bishop generally gives on mentioning Ritson is ‘“ that 











wretched man."’ He says, “‘ I have had some curious memoirs of Ritson, from a gen- 
tleman of Gray’s Inn, with a minute account of the termination of his miserable life. 
In his last frenzy he was near setting fire to the building, by burning his papers, particu- 
larly an unfinished altempt to prove our Llessed Savi an impostor. All this I re- 
ceived from Mr: Selby, who is himself a bencher of Gray’s Inn.’’ Vid. p. 139. Dr. 
Anderson adds, ‘‘ Mr. Selby’s account of Ritson’s miserable end mentions but a small 
part of the shocking circumstances known concerning him.” p. 142.—Rev. 

+ The correspondence of Lady Hertford (Duchess of Somerset) and her friend 
Lady Pomfret was published in 3 vols. and is worth one perusal. Of Lady Pomfret’s 
singularities we could tell many most amusing anecdotes. She appears occasionally 
in Horace Walpole’s Correspondence. Mr. Jesse and myself went last summer to 
see Lady Hertford’s seat at Riskins, near Colnbrook, whence her letters are dated, 
and where she used to receive most of the poets of the day. The present house has been 
built since her time ; but there is still in the grounds the first serpentine canal that 
was ever formed, which was thought a bold experiment at the time.—Rev. 

t See Dodsley’s Miscellanies, vol. vi. p. 230, where the lines are given, ‘‘ Lady Mary 
W . to Sir William Y .”’ Surely they cannot, in propriety of speech, be called 
lascivious or indecent ; though Sir W. Young seems to have understood what they 
meant. They are no doubt by Lady Mary, and in our copy of Dodsley, Horace Wal- 
pole has written her name at length.—Rev. 
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could have had no other information than 
by very remote report, for the verses must 
have been written before he was born, and 
he could not have made an application of 
them to any one with less credibility, from 
the uniform tenor of that lady’s life and 
character; besides, I do not remember 
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though her epistolary compositions are of 
the first-rate merit. This posthumous at- 
tempt to asperse her fame, till now of the 
most unsullied purity, at the distance of 
more than half a century, cannot be too 
severely reprobated ; and I hope you will 
not let it pass uncensured in your next 


that she ever wrote any verses at all, edition of Shenstone’s Life,’’ &c. 


P. 151. There is an-interesting, and, as it was from his friend Dr. 
Percy, an authentic account of Shenstone, a name ever to be honoured by 
the lovers of poetry and the admirers of nature. The Schoolmistress is a 
poem that has never been excelled in its kind; and the Leasowes, though 
neglected, and despoiled of much of their ornamental beauty, still show the 
genius and taste with which they were originally designed. We visited it 
about two years since, and the impression it left on us was, that the spot was 
judiciously selected, suitable to the cultivated taste of the age, when no 
bolder footstep had penetrated into the remoter recesses, the pathless 
wilds, the 4Baror épnuray, of nature, which they have since done; we saw 
and acknowledged that it contained elements of considerable beauty, and 
that in one respect, from the growth of the trees, it must have been-im- 
proved since Shenstone’s time. The little slender streamlet still trickles 
down the grassy slope, but the Naiad is not there to guard it; the elm 
groves still spread their broad luxuriance of growth, but no poet reclines 
under their shade; and the vacant grots have long ceased to listen to the 





voice of the departed muse. 


‘¢ Johnson had committed great mis- 
takes with respect to Shenstone, which 
you have very properly rectified on the 
authority of Graves. He grossly misre- 
presented both his circumstances and his 
house, which was small, but elegant, and 
displayed a great deal of taste in the al- 
teration and accommodation of the apart- 
ments, &c. On his sideboard he hada 
neat marble cistern, which, by turning a 
cock, was fed with living water; and he 
had many other little elegant contrivances, 
which displayed his genius, and made me 
regret that this little Temple of the Muses 
was pulled down for the larger building 
of Mr. Horne. This you may, if you 
please, mention in your new edition. That 
Johnson should have no conception of the 
value or merit of what is now called pic- 
turesque gardening, we cannot wonder, as 
he was so extremely short-sighted that he 
never saw a rural landscape in his life ; 
and in his travels through Scotland pro- 
nounces that one mountain must be like 


But let us attend to Dr. Perey :— 


another. But you have sufficiently cor- 
rected his mistake on this subject. Among 
Shenstone’s ‘ Levities and Songs’ are 
many which he himself sorely regretted to 
me had ever been committed to the press, 
But, when Dodsley * was printing that 
volume of his Miscellanies in which they 
first appeared, Mr. Shenstone lay ill of a 
fever, and, being unable to make any se= 
lection, ordered his whole portfolio to be 
sent to him, relying on his care to makea 
proper choice of what were fit to be pub- 
lished ; but he obtruded the whole into 
his volume, and afterwards used that as a 
plea for inserting them in his works. But 
in the value of purchase, how much Mr. 
Shenstone’s estate was improved by his 
taste will be judged from the price it 
fetched when sold by auction in 1795, 
being 17,0002. sterling, though when it 
descended to him it was only valued at 
3001. a-year. This, I think, will deserve 
mention.”’ 





* We possess a copy of Hauptman’s edition of Ausop, 1741, with this inscription 
on the blank page or fly-leaf, in Shenstone’s writing ,— 
Robertus Dodsley 
Gulielmo Shenstone, 
Aug. 31, 1759, 
Ex rure nostro adhuc florescente 
Demigrans legavit. 


At this time, October 1759, Dodsley was publishing his Fables. 


Letters, xcvii. p, 293,—Rev, 


See Shenstone’s 
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P. 175. Those who have fortunately been, as we have, guests at the 
romantic and beautiful Hafod, then the abode of hospitality and literature, 
will forgive us for quoting from the letters of Anderson the fatal account 


of its destruction. 


“‘The uncertainty of earthly happiness 
has lately been sadly exemplified at Hafod, 
the elegant and classical mansion of my 
worthy friend Mr. Johnes. In three short 
hours an accidental fire* completed the de- 
struction of the house, the pride and or- 
nament of the principality, and destroyed 
the labours and collections of nearly thirty 
years. Among the irreparable losses are 
the papers and drawings which he had 
arranged for the printing of the supple- 
mentary volume of Froissart. These he 
regrets most exceedingly. Fortunately the 
Pisaro library, which he had lately pur- 
chased, had not arrived. He is insured ; 
but should the offices pay the whole, it 
would not cover half his losses. He bears 
his misfortune with the greatest fortitude. 
‘I am stunned,’ he says, in a letter to me 
from the Devil’s Bridge, ‘ but not knocked 
down.’ He is now in London with his 
family, at the house of his friend Mr. 
Smith, Bloomsbury-square. This morn- 
ing I received the present of his ‘ Join- 
ville,’ in two 4to volumes, with plates. 
The ‘ Travels,’ he informs me, are nearly 
printed, and ‘ Monstrelet’ more than half 


P. 198. We next meet with some 


translated. His future plans are uncer- 
tain. This is a melancholy subject, which 
your Lordship will forgive me for dwelling 
upon.” 

P. 182. ‘‘ Among our late publications 
Lord Woodhouselee’s Life of Kamest is 
the most considerable. The worthy author 
appears everywhere the friend of religion 
and the advocate of civil and ecclesiastical 
establishments ; but he has failed in ex- 
hibiting the prominent features of Kames, 
and is not thought to have executed his 
task, as a metaphysician, a philosopher, 
and a lawyer, with sufficient ability and 
success. My friend Mr. Ramsay, of Och- 
tertyre, a neighbour of Kames in the 
country, informs me that he furnished 
Lord Woodhouselee with copious extracts 
from his own biography of that singular 
man, with anecdotes of judges and law- 
yers, which his lordship acknowledges 
publicly, and yet every thing has been so 
distorted and misrepresented that he is 
ashamed, and has written to him to sup- 
press his name as an authority in the 
second edition of his book.”’ 


of the news of the day, qualified we 


think by a feeling of what would be acceptable to the Bishop. 





* The fire which destroyed Hafod, and all its gems, its splendid library, conserva- 
tory, pictures, &c. was occasioned by a maid servant setting a warming-pan on the 
boards of the landing of a staircase. The summer was in its glory when we were 





there, for the sun was rejoicing in his strength, the woods spreading the richest depth 
of shade, and the stream that came leaping from the hills glittered like a diamond, as it 
was seen from the mouth of a rocky cavern falling into the gulf below. The library was 
a large circular room, with a gallery opening into a lofty conservatory, at the end of 
which a fountain poured into a marble basin placed to receive its waters. There sat 
the kind, liberal, and delighted translator of Froissart in his morning gown and green 
velvet cap, reading to us pages of his romantic histories; and the heat of the after- 
noon we allayed by copious libations of old Hock and Seltzer water, listening with 
pleasure to his account of the creation of this secluded paradise out of what he had 
found a dark and sterile wild. Near two millions of trees which he planted bore 
witness at once to the grandeur of his plans and his attachment to his beloved retreat. 
—Rev. 

+ Of such a man, of acquirements and talents so various as those of Lord Kames, 
it would be impossible to speak in adequate terms in a note. We beg to refer to 
Forbes’s Life of Beattie, vol. ii. p. 293, and to D. Stewart’s Life of Reid, p. cxli. The 
reader may also consult Warburton’s Works, vol. i. p. 157, by Hurd. Dr. Parr used 
to say that the classical translations in the Elements of Criticism were furnished to 
Lord Kames by a French abbé ; but with what accuracy of assertion we do not know. 
We, however, believe that Lord Kames did not understand Greek. Priestley, in his 
Lectures on Oratory and Criticism, borrowed most of his quotations from the works 
of Lord Kames. See his Preface, p. iii. Voltaire gave him a slap of the face, as in 
one of his romances,—‘‘ Ensuite on tomba rudement sur un Ecossais (Lord Kames) 
que s’est avis de donnér des regles de goit, et de critiquer les plus admirables 
endroits de Racine, sans savoir le Francais,’’—Rerv. 
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‘*'W. Scott has undertaken to give a 
new edition of Swift and Somers’s Tracts, 
for neither of which he is particularly 
qualified. But his name is up ; the book- 
sellers know the advantage of it. Since 
Dryden and Marmion it is rather de- 
clining. He sometimes gave an article to 
the Edinburgh Review; but he thinks 
himself uncivilly treated in the two last 
numbers. The article by Mr. Brougham, 
on Cevallo’s Exposition, has given great 
offence to the friends of rational liberty 
and limited monarchy in this country. 
Lord Woodhouselee told me yesterday that 
every means would be used by the friends 
of Government to discountenance the pub- 
lication, the sale of which amounts to ten 
thousand copies quarterly. They have all 
withdrawn their names as subscribers, and 
Mr. Scott has sent his resignation as a 
contributor. The English prints have 
taken up the article, which certainly con- 
tains the essence of Jacobinism.”’ 

P. 15. ‘* Miss Seward’s Works, especially 
her Letters, touch on persons and times 
interesting to your Lordship. They are 
writen, almost throughout, with a disgust- 
ing affectation of verbal ornament, and 
are everywhere tinctured with personal, 
political, and poetical prejudices. Her il- 
liberal treatment of Darwin and Hayley, 
the first objects of her idolatry, admits of 
no excuse. Sir Brooke Boothby reassured 
me yesterday, that Darwin, to his certain 
knowledge, himself wrote the first fifty 
lines in the Botanic Garden, from a short 
copy of verses on his garden at Lichfield, 
but Miss S. sent them to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (May, 1783, p. 428) with her 
name, and reclaimed them when he 


P. 218. <A month, a little month, 
style. 


‘At length (he says) the ‘ Vision of 
Don Roderick’ is come out, which was 
expected to claim for its author a dis- 
tinguished rank among the classical poets 
of our nation. Never was expectation 
raised so high, and never was disappoint- 
ment more universal. It is written in the 
stanza of an acknowledged classical poet, 
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printed the Botanic Garden.* Sir Brooke 
also assures me, from his own know- 
ledge, that Darwin either originated, or 
wrote over almost anew, the greatest 
part of the Elegy on Captain Cook. .The 
internal evidence is a strong proof of this 
account of the composition. Hayley is 
still living, and must have his feelings 
hurt by the malignant disclosure of his 
family differences, upon which it is not 
safe for a stranger to look, as they involve 
delicate circumstances, which are only 
known to the parties themselves. Between 
the poetess and Scott and Southey, her 
latest idols, the commerce of flattery is 
extravagant, chiefly on her side. With a 
few exceptions, the praise of her contem- 
poraries is sparing and invidious. Her 
strictures on Miss Bannerman’s poems, to 
which she returns with reiterated ani- 
mosity in the fifth volume, are particularly 
harsh and acrimonious. My friend Park 
and I do not escape her censure for hold- 
ing an opposite opinion; but mine she 
reckons of no value, after calling ‘ the de- 
funct Leonidas’ a fine epic poem, which 
is not accurately true.t Mr. Weber has 
published a collected edition of Ford’s 
Plays, in two volumes, and has in the 
press a new edition of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Plays ; and a quarto volume en- 
titled ‘ Northern Antiquities,’ furnished 
by himself, with the assistance of Mr. 
Jamieson and Mr. Scott. The latter has 
in the press anew poem, which he thinks 
the best of his performances, ‘ The Vision 
of Don Roderick.’ ... It is written in 
the Stanza of Spenser, and claims a place 
among our classical and legitimate poems.” 


elapses, and the Doctor changes his 


which had been happily imitated in a few 
stanzas in his last poem, but he has com- 
pletely failed in challenging a rivalship 
with the great father of allegorical poetry, 
in every respect. Even his admirable 
talent for description is seldom visible, 
except perhaps in his picture of the troops 
of which the allied armies are composed, 





* ‘¢The verses were sent by a correspondent who signs M. C.S. and there said to be 
written by Miss Seward ; but it does not appear the verses were sent to the Magazine 


by Miss Seward herself.’’—Note. 


See on this subject Richardson’s Literary Leaves, 


vol. ii. p. 85, and Physic and Physicians (Darwin), vol. ii. pp. 246—250.—Rerv. 

+ See some judicious observations on Glover’s Leonidas by Mrs. Nelson Coleridge, 
in her learned and interesting edition of her father’s Life, vol. ii. p.234.—We may here 
observe, that at p. 371 of that work, where it is said “ afew first rates of Raphael and 


Titian are at Oakover,’’—it is not so. 


more like Giulio Romano, assuredly not Raphael. 
The house will be celebrated as the residence of the author of 


are two Vanderveldes. 
Tremaine.—ReEv. 


There is a picture said to be by Raphael, but 


We recollect no Titian, but there 





i 








English, Scotish, and Irish; the last 
tather incorrectly, as the Irish regiments 
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are more in name than in reality. . . The 
whole is heavy, flat, and unimpressive.”’ 


In p. 220 is an interesting letter from the poet Shenstone, not to be 
found in his works, touching on the poets of the day, and shewing that 
he was expressing himself on a subject that he had studied with attention, 


as well as practised with success. 


‘* Tt seems (he says) to be a very favour- 
able era for the appearance of such ir- 
regular poetry (he is speaking of the Erse 
Fragments). The taste of the age, so 
far as it regards plan and style, seems to 
have been carried to its utmost height, as 
may appear in the works of Akenside, 


Gray’s Odes and Churchyard Verses, and 
Mason’s Monody and Elfrida. The 
public has seen all that ar¢ can do, and 
they want the more striking efforts of . 
wild, original, enthusiastic genius. It 
seems to exclaim aloud, with the chorus 
in Julius Cesar, 


Oh rather than be slaves to these deep learned men, 
Give us our wildness and our woods, our huts and caves again. 


I know not how far you will allow the 
distinction or the principle on which I 
build my remark, namely, that the taste 
of the present age is somewhat higher 
than its genius. This turn, you see, 
favours the work the translator has to 


quintessence of poetry; a few drops of 
which, properly managed, are enough to 
give a flavour to quart bottles. And yet 
one or two of these pieces (the first, for 
instance, together with the second,) are 
undoubtedly as well planned as any ode 





publish, or has published already. Here we find in Horace.’’ 
is indeed, pure original genius! the very 


We have next an account of the projected publication of the “ Reliques,” 
a work that did more than any other to revive a pure and natural 
taste in poetry, and which was arranged and edited with admirable judg- 
ment and knowledge. It has had many followers of more or less value, 
but none have equalled it in the admirable choice and elegant variety of 
its subjects ; and it has received from the hand of the first poet of the 
present age that deliberate praise which arises from a knowledge of its 
advantageous effect on his own poetical conceptions and practice. Shenstone 
asks his friend if he has any Scotch ballads which he would wish pre- 











served in a neat edition. 


‘* T have occasioned (he writes) a friend 
of mine to publish a fair collection of the 
best old English and Scotch ballads, a 
work I have long had much at heart. 
Mr. Percy, the collector and publisher, is 
a man of learning, taste, and indefatigable 
industry; is chaplain to the Earl of 
Sussex. It so happens that he has him- 
self a folio collection of this kind of MSS. 
which has many things truly curious, 
and from which he selects the best. I 
am only afraid that his fondness for an- 
tiquity should tempt him to admit pieces 
that have no other sort of merit. How- 
ever, he has offered me a rejecting power, 
of which I mean to make considerable 
use. He is encouraged in his undertaking 
by Samuel Johnson, Garrick, and many 
persons of note, who lend him such as- 
sistance as is within their power. He has 
brought Mr. Warton (the poetry profes- 


sor), to ransack the Oxford libraries ; and 
has resided (?) and employed six amanu- 
enses to transcribe from Pepys’s Collection 
at Cambridge, consisting of five volumes 
of old ballads, in folio. He says justly, 
that it is in the remote parts of the king- 
dom that he has most reason to expect the 
curiosities he wants ; that in the southern 
parts fashion and novelty cause such things 
to be neglected. Accordingly he has set- 
tled a correspondence in Wales, in the 
wilds of Staffordshire and Derbyshire, in 
the West Indies, in Ireland, and, if he can 
obtain your assistance, hopes to draw ma- 
terials from the whole British empire. 
He tells me there is in the Collection of 
Magdalen College library a very curious 
collection of ancient Scottish songs and 
poems, he thinks not published or 
known ;* many of Dunbar, Maitland of 
Lethington, and one allegorical poem of 





* These have since been published by Mr. Pinkerton in his Ancient Scottish Poems, 


2 vols. 1786,—Rev. 
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Gawain Douglas, too obsolete for his 
collection; and one yet more obsolete, 
called ‘ Peebles in the Play,’ mentioned in 
¢ Christ’s Kirk on the Green.’ He met 
Mr. Gray in the University library, who 
is going to write the history of English 
Poetry. But, to put an end to this long 
article, his collection will be printed in two 
or three small octavos, with suitable deco- 
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in his folio MS. under the name of Adam 
Carr: three parts in four coincide so 
much with your Edom of Gordon, that 
the former name appears to me an odd 
corruption of the latter. His MS. will, 
however, tend to enrich Edom of Gordon 
with two of the prettiest stanzas I ever saw, 
beside many other improvements. He 
has also a MS. of Gill Morice, called in 


rations. . . . Heshowed me anold ballad his copy Childe Morice.” &c. 


The next series of correspondence is by Grainger, of whom a good 
biographical account is given. He was the friend both of Percy and 
Goldsmith and Shenstone. To the last named poet the second book of the 
Sugar Cane had been addressed, and was approved of by him ; the second 
consulted him about the History of Fishes; and the first corrected his Ti- 
bullus. In return Dr. Grainger informs his correspondent that Home 
has published his tragedy of Agis; that it is much followed, and much 
decried ; that he had no curiosity to read more than the first act; but that it is 
good mercantile ware, for it will bring Home in from six to seven hundred 
pounds. ‘“ How easily (he says) some folks make their money.” And 
then he adds, ( Oh, the flatterer !) “There is more real merit in your 
translation of the first Elegy of Tibullus, than in all I have read of that 
performance.” We do not undertake the defence of Agis. Those who 
like may read Lord Chatham’s criticism on it in our Magazine for March, 
1826. They may also be informed, that that worthy body the Presby- 
tery of Edinburgh were deeply afflicted by the melancholy but notorious 
fact, that stage plays were written and their representation attended by 
ministers of the Church; and that a pamphlet was published at that godly 
city entitled, “ Arguments to prove that the Tragedy of Douglas ought to 
be publicly burnt by the hands of the hangman.” 1757. Yet in spite of 
these spiritual admonitions (such is the perverseness of the unregenerate 
heart) Adam Ferguson acted Lady Randolph, and the grave, learned, 
pious Dr. Blair Anna, the delicate and gentle maid! “ Agis,” however, 
is attacked in a second letter :— 


‘‘ It is the general opinion that Dods- 
ley’s two last volumes are, upon the whole, 
greatly inferior to their predecessors. 
Doddy himself thinks otherwise ; but, as 
Gil Blas says, ‘ Cele sent de l’apopléxie.’ 
His play,* however, I am told, is a good 
one, and, though refused by that great con- 
ner of theatrical merit, Mr. G. (Garrick) 
greatly preferable to Agis. In truth it 
had need, for never did I read a tragedy 
with much less merit than this last of Mr. 
Home’s. His very friends are half ashamed 
of it, all but Sir Harry Erskine and Lord 
Bute ; the former of whom wrote the pro- 


logue, and a pamphlet in praise of it, as 
the latter dragged the Prince of Wales 
twice to its representation. The author, 
in the mean while, if he has not much 
praise, has got much pudding, and that, 
you know, to a North Country bard, is 
no small consolation. You ought, how- 
ever, to be informed, that Agis was sent 
to Garrick so recommended as that he 
could not refuse it; for I am right well 
assured his opinion of that play and mine 
are the same. He refused it three or four 
years ago, but then Lord Bute was not 
omnipotent at the Prince’s Court.” &c. 





We have now done with Agis. Whoever wishes to know more about 
the reception of Home's tragedies may consult Davies’s and Murphy’s 
Lives of Garrick. The Merope of Maffei is said to have been the real 





* <‘Cleone,’’ acted at Covent Garden, 1758. Dodsley, it is said, used to go to the 
theatre, and cry at the distress of Cleone in his own play ; so Dr. Johnson writes to 
Langton, 9 Jan. 1758.—Rev. 
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parent of Home's Douglas, so we think Mr. J. C. Walker used to say. 
Others would refer the parentage to the old ballad of Gil Morrice. 
That we do not know, but we do know that Mr. Barry acted Norval, the 
Highland Shepherd, in rich puckered white satin breeches, and gold 
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knee-buckles ! 
P. 275. Dr. Grainger writes,— 


‘*T have read the Odes [to Obscurity 
and Oblivion, by Bob Lloyd, &c.] with un- 
common satisfaction, and hope they will 
produce a proper change in the future 
compositions of Mason and Gray. I ever 
thought those gentlemen, especially in 
their lyric performances, too obscure ; 
indeed, I have read some of their stanzas 
which were so poetical as scarcely to be 
sense. ...... Depend upon it the 
Fragments [published by Macpherson] 
are not translated from the Erse; there is 
not one local or appropriated image in the 
whole. I once passed (for I cannot say I 
lived)twelve months in the wildest part of 


the Highlands. The author, however, is 
a man of genius. Muretus’s deception 
was scarcely more ingenious.*¥ ...... 
Sterne’s ravings [Tristram Shandy] I have 
read, and have as often swore as smiled at 
them. I never relished Rabelais, it was 
ever too highly relished for me. I cannot 
therefore admire his shatter-brained suc- 
cessor. Hurd’s Dialogues+ I have seen, 
but I never suspected they were his. 
Lord Lyttelton’s are worthy of him ; he 
seems, however, to be a better writer than 
companion. He never said anything more 
true than that no money ought to be 
spared to purchase felicity.’’ 


P. 287. “ Sam. Johnson says he will review it (the Sugar Cane) in the 


Critical. 


He talks handsomely of you (Percy). 


I mentioned to him 


your Dissertation on the English Drama, and he expressed a desire to see it.” 
On the publication of Shenstone’s Works by Dodsley, Grainger writes :— 


‘¢ All the blank verse performances are 
languid, and too long. Blank verse must 
have sublimity to supply the want of the 
charms of rhyme, and loftiness was cer- 
tainly not our friend’s characteristic. He 
was the poet of elegance and the country. 
Some few of the prose pieces have merit ; 
but the best of them are flippant, anti- 
thetical, and French. Often inaccurate in 


the expression, I in vain look for the au- 
thor of the Schoolmistress in the thoughts 
and sentiments. Had Shenstone been 
alive, he would not have published them 
in their present dishabille. Even the 
Elegies, which are confessedly the most 
poetical of his works, are they not some- 
times obscure ?’’§ 


This ends the extracts from Grainger’s Correspondence, his death having 


taken place in 1766. 


Mr. Boswell’s name succeeds; and we find him lamenting, in March 
1785, the death of his illustrious friend Dr. Johnson. 


‘*T certainly need not enlarge on the 
shock it gave my mind. I do not expect 
to recover from it. I mean, I do not ex- 


pect that I can ever in this world have so 
mighty a loss supplied. I gaze after him 
with an eager eye; and J hope again to 





* Without one “local or appropriate image,” it is difficult to understand how the 


“ deception could be ingenious.’ 


Muretus’s consisted of a few Latin verses only.—Rrv. 


t+ On the alterations in successive editions of these Dialogues, see Parr’s Warbur- 


toniana, p. 156, and Green’s Diary of Literature, p. 71. 


The strictures on Hume’s 


History are perhaps the most material. Graves calls Hurd the Addison of the present 


age, which is hardly appropriate or just. 


See his Columella, i. p. 47.—Rev. 


t¢ Dr. Johnson’s critique was inserted, not in the Critical Review, but in the London 
Chronicle, from which it was extracted in our Magazine for September last, p. 252. 

§ We give the following inscription on an urn in a garden in Warwickshire, written 
by Shenstone, as it is not generally known :— 


Ah, Muse perfide ! 

Ah, Naiades, Dryadesque ! 
Mule tenuistis 

Nostrum predilectum 
G. Shenstone.—Rev. 
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be with him. It is a great consolation to 
me now, that I was so assiduous in col- 
lecting the wisdom and wit of that won- 
derful man. It is long since I resolved to 
write his life—I may say his life and con- 
versation. He was well informed of my in- 
tention, and communicated tome a thousand 
particulars from his earliest years upwards 
to that dignified intellectual state in which 
we have beheld him with awe and admi- 
ration. I am first to publish the ‘ Journal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides,’ in company 
with him, which will exhibit a specimen 
of that wonderful conversation in which 
wisdom and wit were equally conspicuous. 
My talent for recording conversation is 
handsomely acknowledged by your Lord- 
ship upon the blank leaf of ‘ Selden’s 
Table Talk,’ with which you was so good 
as present me. The ‘ Life’ will bea large 
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work enriched with letters and other ori- 
ginal pieces of Dr. Johnson’s composi- 
tion; and, as I wish to have the most 
ample collection I can make, it will be 
some time before it is ready for publica- 
tion. Jam indebted to your Lordship for 
a copy of ‘ Pope’s Note’ concerning him, 
and for a list of some of his works, which 
was indeed written down in his presence 
uncontradicted; but he corrected it for 
me when I pressed him. . . . Though 
the magnitude and lustre of his character 
make Dr. Johnson an object of the public 
attention longer than almost any person 
whom we have known, yet there is some 
danger that, if the publication of his life be 
delayed too long, curiosity may be fainter. 
I am therefore anxious to bring forth my 
quarto.”’ 


Boswell was offended at the Bishop’s not sending him the anecdotes he 


could collect of Johnson ; the latter writes an excuse, and mentions, among 
other things—“ a Greek epitaph of Dr. Johnson’s on our poor friend Dr. 
Oliver Goldsmith, which I procured two days ago from Mr. Archdall of 
this country, who had been a pupil of Dr. Sumner’s at Harrow, and was 
recommended by him to Dr. Johnson, who gave him this epitaph,* and I 
send to you his (Mr. Archdall’s) own transcript, hoping it will prove a 
peace-offering, and restore to me the pleasure of your correspondence.” 

Bishop Percy gives an interesting account of the formation of the Lite- 
rary Club at the Turk’s Head, in Gerard Street. He mentions that the 
principal or avowed reason for the small number of members to which, for 
many years, it was limited (to 8, and after to 12,) was, that it should consist 
of such men as that if only two of them chanced to meet they should be 
able to entertain each other sufficiently without wishing for more company 
to pass the evening. When Sir John Hawkins withdrew, the number was 
increased to 12. As the account here given differs from that in Boswell’s 
Johnson in some few particulars, we give a partial extract from it :— 

‘¢ In 1768 Mr. Chambers (now Sir Ro- “5. Mr. Dyer. 


bert), Mr. Colman, and myself (Percy), ‘6. Dr. Goldsmith. 
were elected. Iwas received therein on “¢7, Mr. Chamier (a gentleman of for- 





Monday evening, 15th Feb. 1768 ; for at 
that time, and for several years, the club 
always met to sup and spend the evening 
every Monday during the winter and spring 
months; and, with the above addition, the 
club then consisted of the following mem- 
bers : 

‘1. Dr. Sam. Johnson. 

‘¢2. Mr. (after Sir Joshua) Reynolds. 

“3. Mr. Burke. 

‘*4, Dr. Nugent (Mr. Burke’s wife’s 
father). 


tune, some time under-secretary of war). 

“8, Mr. Langton. 

‘©9, Mr. Beauclerk (who had forsaken 
the club, but afterwards returned to it). 

‘¢10. Mr. (now Sir Robert) Chambers, 
then Vinerian Professor of Law at Ox- 
ford). 

‘ell. Mr. Colman. 

‘¢ 12. Myself (Rev. Mr. Percy). 

‘““The deaths, first of Mr. Dyer, and 
afterwards of Mr. Chamier, breaking in 
upon this set, opened (though not till some 





* Neither Johnson’s Greek lines nor Latin epitaph are free from faults. We trans- 


late the Greek lines thus : 


Stranger, the tomb inscrib’d with Goldsmith’s name 
Forbids with careless feet his dust to tread ; 

Who nature love, the muse, or deeds of fame, 
Will mourn their poet and historian dead.—Rev. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXIX. 


2Z 
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years after) the door to the admission of in their attendance than Mr. Burke, these 
an enlarged number of members. But Sir three being all that now remain of the ori- 
Joshua Reynolds and Mr. Langton can ginal members.”’ 

tell you more, as they were more constant 


P. 384. Among the correspondents of Dr. Perey was the Rev. George 
Ashby, of Barrow, Suffolk, a scholar and antiquary of much erudition and 
knowledge. He was well acquainted with Gray; and in a Linnzus in our 
possession, which came from Mr. Ashby’s library, with numerous MS. 
notes and additions by him, we find two or three original letters by Gray 
inserted in answer to questions asked by Ashby, relating to the subjects of 
the book. The correspondence of Mr. Ashby in this volume is not wanting 
in interest or curiosity, but is employed too much in particular details and 
minute antiquarian criticism to be detached without injury; but we make 





one short extract as a specimen. 
Historian of Leicestershire.” 


‘Should you not take some notice of 
Whitaker, who makes your heroine a 
devil incarnate (Queen Elizabeth) so early 
as to be at the bottom of forging the love- 
letters.* That she and her counsellors 
were crocodiles I can easily believe, but 
not that she interfered in this particular 
maneeuvre so early. I think I have as sharp 
a look as another at detecting a forgery. 
I never saw Rowley but for a day or two, 
when, as far as I knew, Dr. Glynn, Tyson, 
and all the world had not a scruple: yet 
the Gentleman’s Magazine} will testify 
that I declared myself freely, and at large, 
though not so lucky as to be honoured 
with notice. I have seen Whitaker only 
in a review, where he is praised most de- 
voutly, but for my life I could not see for 
what; the whole seemed to be a mere 


It is addressed, “ To Mr. Nichols, the 


verbiage, or confident assertions. I have 
read Jebb, Goodall, Anderson, &c. and 
I am persuaded that Mary wrote the 
letters, and went out of her husband’s 
chamber in order to his being blown up. 
I do not believe that any of the three 
copies we have, French, Scotch, or Latin, 
fell from her pen ; and the only difficulty 
I have is, that what she did write, or was 
charged to have written, doth not appear 
in the Cotton, Yelverton, or any other 
of the numerous collections of the times. 
One may wonder too why many of the 
papers sent up from the English Com- 
missioners at York for Queen Elizabeth’s 
perusal were in Scotch. This I cannot 
account for, yet so it is. How strange 
seems the men giving a virgin-queen 
smocks ! &c.’’t 


We next have the Correspondence of Dr. M. Lort, a scholar, divine, 
and antiquary of the last century, chaplain to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, but whose name, singularly enough, does not appear in Boswell’s 
Anecdotes of Johnson, though Lort was all his life a scholar about town. 
He was, too, a man of sense, though the suppression of the chaplains’ 
table at St. James’s, and abolishing Lady Charlotte Finch’s kitchen, made 
him tremble for the consequences which such a reform, pushed on by hot 
zealots, would produce! It is curious in such past recollections as these 
to see things now long familiar to us, in their first aspect of novelty, 
truth in its garb of timid and modest suggestion, and new facts bursting 
from their shell, under the power of scientific or learned discovery. As— 


‘* At the opening of the Royal Society’s Bath astronomer, in a very formal letter 
meeting last Thursday, Mr. Herschel, the to the president, announced his having 





* Mary Queen of Scots vindicated by Rev. S. Whitaker, 3 vols. 1787. 

+ See Gent. Mag. 1777, p. 205—208. 

} Ashby mentions in one letter, ‘‘ Sir J. Cullum has nicely transcribed and made 
great additions to Sir Richard Gippes’s (I write without book) Suffolk Gentry ; it fills a 
snug quarto on one side. He has also, of his own painful collection, two such volumes 
of Suffolk Epitaphs: so that these melted down with those in Weever, and with eccle- 
siastical transcripts from the Bishop’s office and the Suffolk Traveller, would make a 
tolerable county history.” —Vid. p. 409.—Revy. 
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named the new planet in our system, which 
he has discovered, Georgium Sydus— 


‘ Georgium Sydus, Tu nunc assuere vocari.’ 


The Astronomer Royal (Dr. Maskelyne) 
gave his fiat in as formal a manner to this 
nomination, and recommended it to the 
president to give directions to the secretary 
to announce this nomination to all the 
academies in Europe... . . Mr. Ritson, 
a young lawyer of Gray’s Inn, is the 
author of the attack on Warton; he has 
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been digging hard in the Museum mines 
for some time past, and is quite a Draw- 
cansir, for I am told he has a pamphlet 
ready to be published against Steevens and 
Malone’s Shakspeare, and also a Collection 
of Old Ballads, in which I presume a 
former editor (Bishop Percy) is to be 
handled as roughly. Poor Dr. Johnson 
is said to be in a bad way with water on 
his breast; he is bled often, and takes 
laudanum frequently, but whether by his 
own or better advice I cannot say.’’ 


The following are miscellaneous remembrances of small matters :— 


“The Prince of Wales has been very 
ill, even in much danger, and only saved 
by bleeding and blistering, which it is 
hoped will make him more cautious of 
eating and drinking for the future. Sir 
John Eliot told the Queen that he had 
been preaching as much to the prince 
against intemperance as any bishop could 
have done. The Queen replied, ‘ And 
probably with like success.’ ’’ 

‘In the papers of this week you will 
probably have seen some strange papers 
concerning Mrs. Thrale’s marriage with 
Piozzi. It is, Tam afraid, * too true; for 
I have no certain intelligence concerning 
it from any person; they are in town I 
am told, and invisible to most of their old 
acquaintance. It is said that Dr. Johnson 
had written her a long letter to prevent, 
if possible, the match taking place, but 
to no purpose ; that Miss Thrale is going 
to a Mrs. Beaver’s in Albemarle-street, 
where there is a sort of academy for 
grown-up ladies, and the three younger 
children to some boarding school. Mrs. 
Thrale, it is supposed, will go to reside 
in Italy.” 

‘*'T. Warton was made Poet Laureate, 
as some say, at the King’s own motion; 
others say Sir Joshua Reynolds mentioned 
him to the Lord Chamberlain. The place 
is worth clear money 120/. a year.” 

‘‘There is a prebendary of this church, 
Mr. Travis, who has published an ex- 
cellent book against Gibbon, chiefly in 
defence of a text that has almost been 
given up as desperate, 1 John v. 3, ‘There 
are three that bear witness,’ &c. The 
genuineness of this he has asserted with 
wonderful acuteness, and has attacked 


several other places in Gibbon with equal 
success. Pray get a sight of it, and then 
I know you will commend and recommend 
it. Gibbon is now settled at Lausanne, 
there to complete his History.” 

‘* Strahan the printer’s son is about to 
publish Johnson’s Prayers, having at- 
tended him during his last illness. Bos- 
well’s book, I suppose, will be out in the 
winter. The King at his levee talked to 
him, as was natural, on this subject. 
Boswell told his Majesty that he had 
another work on the anvil—a History of 
the Rebellion in 1745 ; but that he was at 
a loss how to style the principal person 
who figured in it. ‘ How would you style 
him, Mr. Boswell?’ ‘I was thinking, 
Sire, of calling him the grandson of the 
unfortunate James the Second.’ ‘ That 
I have no objection to: my title to the 
crown stands on firmer ground—on an 
Act of Parliament.’ This is said to be 
the substance of a conversation which 
passed at the levee. I wish I was certain 
of the exact words.’’ (Vid. p. 472.) 

‘¢On my return hither I found a letter 
from Mrs. Piozzi, dated Leghorn, Sept. 
21, in which she says, that her Anecdotes 
of Dr. Johnson are finished and transcribed 
for the press, and only wait a safe hand 
to convey them to Cadell’s for publication. 
She also says, ‘ We kept our wedding an- 
niversary with great gaiety and splendour 
at Florence, where all the English and 
many of the Tuscan nobility and gentry 
dined with us. But the English are the 
Friends my husband hourly gains upon the 
hearts of : 1 never saw any of them yet 
who did not like him the first day, and 
love him the second.’ ”’ 


We think this is sufficiently decisive on the point, which was so vexatious 
a one to Madame D’ Arblay and her clique. 





* Why Dr. Lort should be afraid of the truth of the marriage we do not under- 


stand. 


r. Piozzi was an accomplished gentleman, of pleasing manners, and good 
conduct ; and why should not a teacher of music marry a brewer’s widow ? 


But Dr. 


Johnson gave the tone of feeling against this marriage; and it is one of the worst 


instances of his prejudices and passions. 
what we have said.—REv. 


Vide our extract from p. 473 confirming 





a 
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P. 475. How very soon Pinkerton got into bad odour with the public 
may be seen by the following extract :— 


‘* T have received none but some Scotch 
poems, left here by the editor, Mr. Pin- 
kerton. He called here himself with them, 
but I was not at home; and I am not sorry 
that I was not, for he is oneof thosemodern 
writers I desire no acquaintance with. 
In some Letters (Heron's) published by him 


under a fictitious signature there is somuch 
arrogance and self-sufficiency, such a con- 
tempt of other writers of established repu- 
tation, and such strange positions in re- 
ligion, morals, and politics, that I think 
must mark him out as Hic niger est, hunc 
tu, &c.* 


P. 475. “I was glad (query, sorry ?) to hear that Johnson confessed 





to Dr. Fordyce, a little before his death, that he had offended both God 
and man by his pride of understanding.”—-A person who could write such 
a sentence as this is not likely to fall into the same error, or have the 
same reason for a similar confession ! 


“‘T take for granted that you have read 
Dr. Johnson’s Correspondence, published 
by Mrs. Piozzi; and, though you might 
not have been sorry to have read the 
whole, yet I wish, for the Doctor’s sake, 
that only half of it had been printed. In 
one letter it is said, ‘I have seen Mrs. 
Knowles, the quaker, and her futile pic- 
tures ;’ it should be suile, a word, though 
not to be found in his Dictionary,} yet 
very aptly made to express the mode of 
painting, viz. in needle work, of which sort 
there are two portraits of the King and 
Queen made by Mrs. Knowles at Bucking- 
ham House. I desired a sight of the ori- 
ginal letter in order to determine a wager. 
There it plainly appeared that a dash had 
been put across the long s, Johnson’s usual 
mode of writing that letter, perhaps by the 
printer or corrector of the press. The only 
MS. letter I saw, before it was committed 
to the press, was that at the end, to Mr. 
R.{ about great and small debts, which I 
entreated Mrs. Piozzi to withhold, but 
without effect. This lady gives splendid 
concerts in Hanover Square, where her 


youngest daughter lives with her. The 
three eldest live together in Conduit 
Street, very near their mother, but will 
not visit nor receive her visits.’’ 

‘‘George Steevens has been playing 
tricks with his brother antiquaries, or, as 
he says, with two only, Gough and Pegge, 
the particulars of which you will see in the 
last European Magazine (Vide March,1790, 
p- 177; and Gent. Mag. 1790, p. 217, 
290).”? 

‘¢ Bishop Horsley was certainly not the 
author of the ‘ Apology for the Clergy 
and Liturgy;’ and I have very little 
doubt, so far as internal evidence goes, 
that Bishop Halifax was. I have as little, 
on the same evidence, that Bishop Watson 
wrote the Considerations, &c. though the 
Bishop has lowered his usual tone, and 
written in as guarded a manner as if he 
expected it would be known that he was 
the author.’’ 

‘¢ There is near 1000/. subscribed for 
Johnson’s monument, and Sir Joshua 
wishes much to have it erected in St. 
Paul’s,§ hoping that Johnson, at least, 


* The above letter was dated 1786 ; in 1816, being thirty years after this, the last 
conversation the writer of this note had with the late Mr. Mawman, the respectable 
publisher, was relating to Mr. Pinkerton, of whom Mr. Mawman, mentioning several 
anecdotes, spoke exactly in the same manner as Dr. Lort did. Yet he was in his 
department of literature a learned and clever man. Professor Porson spoke well of 
his Dissertation on the Goths, and Horace Walpole bore with him.—Rev. 

+ ‘“‘ Sutile’’ is admitted into Todd on this authority of Boswell, and in Richardson 
on Johnson’s Idler, No. 14. ‘‘ Half the rooms are adorned with a kind of sutile 
pictures, which imitate tapestry.’’—Rev. 

¢ “To Mr. R.’’—This is a mistake of Lort’s. The letter he alludes to is to 
J. S. Esquire, vol. ii. p. 402, in which Johnson says, “‘ Neither great nor little debts 
disgrace you.’’—Rerv. 

§ This was (says a note) accomplished: and Bacon was the sculptor, and Dr. S. 
Parr wrote the epitaph. In our opinion, the statue and epitaph are both unworthy of 
the subject. To be sure we speak against high authority, when we express our utter 
dislike both to the feeling and execution of this statue, nor did we ever see any work of 
Bacon which we thought worthy of a second observation ; but we are bound in fair- 
ness to quote Mr. Cunningham’s opinion, however widely we differ from it. He says, 
‘* His statues of Johnson and Howard were made indeed at different periods, but they 
are conceived in a kindred spirit, and rival all similar works since the sublime Newton 
of Roubiliac.” Now we do not think sublime is the character we should give to this 
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may be allowed a place there, and thus a 
precedent established for the admission of 
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other monuments which the sculptors 
hope to obtain.”’ 


P. 516. We next quote a passage on a subject to which we lately 
alluded in our review of Mr. Jesse’s London. 


‘‘ Notwithstanding Mr. Neve’s posi- 
tive assertion in the inclosed pamphlet,* 
that he has relics of Milton’s corpse, our 
friend Steevens insists that it is all a fam, 
for that it is the body of a Miss Smith, 
not of Milton, and he will prove it. 


Steevens’s proofs of its being the body of 
a Mrs. Smith have appeared in the 
Gazetteer ; and I believe in all the papers 
are some squibs by the same hand, in 
which the antiquaries, and, among the rest, 
poor Gough, are sadly mauled,”’ &c, 


P. 519. It is evident that Dr. Lort meditated a Life of Bentley, as 
would appear by the language which Dr. Birch uses on that subject, when 
he sends his son letters from Lord Carteret (Earl of Granville) to Bentley, 
among the Harl. MSS. in the British Museum. Lort says,—“ Homer is 
not the only book which Lord Granville set Bentley to work upon; I have 
been informed here that Ammianus Marcellinus was another ;” but we 
hear no more of it. 

Much correspondence follows relating to Walpole and Chatterton, which 
is of little interest now. Walpole’s conduct was most unjustly censured at 
the time ; and Chatterton’s forgeries were so gross that they would not 
have stood a week before the more accurate knowledge of these subjects 
in the present age. It is only a matter of wonder now, how persons of 
knowledge and of acquaintance with the ancient literature of the country 
could have been deceived while the internal and external evidence were 
so palpably against the character assumed. All that now remains to 
Chatterton is his claim to poetical genius and taste, remarkably displayed 
in the opening bloom of youth, and perhaps beyond any other person in 
our country, and of that he never can be deprived. We possess some MS. 

oems by him, but there is far too much ribaldry in them to make public. 

After this we have the correspondence of Dr. Birch, “ the indefati- 
gable,” as Gray called him; and of Archdeacon Nares; of the latter of 


whom a very copious and interesting 
in 1801 to Percy,— 


P. 593. ‘‘ I beg to turn your attention 
particularly to Art. xiv. in our review for 
August, where I think you will see Mr. 
Godwin as handsomely lashed as any such 
personage ever was.t Democracy has just 


biography is introduced. He writes 


who died a few days ago. No loss, I 
fancy, even to his family, whom his tur- 
bulence kept always in hot water. Mrs. 
Wakefield is said to be a very amiable 
woman ; badly matched, certainly.” 





lost a zealous friend in Gilbert Wakefield,t 


In 1811 the worthy Archdeacon, in his character of editor of the British 
Critic, coming into collision with the Edinburgh Review, strikes out a flash 
or two of poetry ; as— 


Parody on a Song in ‘‘ The Camp.”’ 
ENLISTING A CRITIC FOR THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


You little Reviewer, come list with me; 
But first, prithee, answer me questions three. 


JEF. 





statue of Newton, which we think in many respects very faulty. But see Cunningham's 
Lives of Painters, &c. vol. iii. p. 238.—ReEv. 

* A Narrative of the disinterment of Milton’s Coffin, Aug. 4, 1790, &c. This pam- 
phlet was by Mr. Philip Neve of Furnival’s Inn. Vide Gent. Mag. LX. 837. See St. 
James’s Chronicle, Sept. 7, 1790, and European Magazine, Sept. 1790, p. 260.—Rerv. 

t+ In a review of Thoughts occasioned by the Perusal of Dr. Parr’s Spital Sermon, 
by W. Godwin. Vide British Critic, Aug. 1801, p. 184.—Rev. 

¢ G. Wakefield died Sept. 10, 1801, aged 45. Vide Gent. Mag. 1801, p. 867; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. vii. 440, 703.—Rev. 
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Rey. I long, master Jeffrey, to list with you, 
For I’m hungry, and wish to have something to do. 
J. First, can you rail well? 
R. Neatly, neatly. 
J. Flourish in sentiments ? 
R. . Sweetly, sweetly. 
J. Cut up an author well? 
R. O, completely. 
J. The answers are honest, bold, and free, 
Go on, and in time you a Sydney will be. 


When Authors are angry, and dare you to fight, 
Will you go to the field, tho’ you feel in a fright ? 


R. I can go, Sir, like you, tho’ I 


d much rather not ; 


And would dine with three lords ere 1’d fight with one Scott. 
J. Next, can you lie well ? 
R. Roundly, roundly. 
J. Scout Universities ? 
R. Soundly, soundly. 
J. Prate when you ’re ignorant ? 
R. O, profoundly. 
R. The answers are honest, bold, and fair, 
Come, dip in this gall, and a Critick you are. 


In 1815 he has put off his light poetical robes, and assumed the “ budge 
fur” more suitable to the stoical critic ; and he thus writes to Mr. Pol- 
whele on some of his contemporaries :— 


‘¢ About Malone, as a critic, I totally 
differ from you. He was very industrious 
and laborious, and ferreted out a good 
deal by these qualities; but had not, in 
my opinion, a spark of genius, nor even 
taste, where poetry was concerned. It is 
capable of proof that he did not rightly 
understand even the measure of English 
verse.* Steevens was full of genius, but 
not always to be depended upon. Some- 
times he even made a sport of misleading 
his readers; but his powers were infinitely 


above any that Malone possessed. North- 
cote is a man of true genius, though occa- 
sionally defective as a writer. As to 
Mason, he was certainly a poet, but a 
malignant man, and particularly malig- 
nant against the good King George III. 
all which malignity was occasioned by 
some real or imagined slight shown by the 
King towards his imaginary merit. With 
all his powers Mason was a despicable 
man morally ; and that is the worst that 
need be said of a man.” 





To this Nares’s correspondent, Mr. Polwhele, adds—“ Jackson (who 
died Bishop of Oxford) had not less an antipathy against Mason. 
At one of his supper parties, Mason happened to be mentioned, when 
Jackson spoke of him scornfully. I could scarcely suppress my indig- 
nation. Greville’s report of Mason (in accordance with Kempethorne’s) 
I am sure comes nearer to the truth,” &c. 

Mr. J. Cooper Walker next succeeds, from one of whose communications 
we take the following anecdote :— 


“ For the next edition of the ‘Guardian’ 
take this anecdote : When the ‘ Compari- 
son between the Pastorals of Pope and 
Phillips’ appeared, Phillips was secretary 
to Primate Boulter, and then in Ireland. 
Dining one day with the officers of the 


Prerogative Court, the ‘ Comparison’ be- 
came the subject of conversation, and 
Phillips said he knew it was written by 
Pope, adding, ‘I wonder why the little 
crooked bastard should attack me, who 
never offended him either in word or deed.’ 








* Malone’s metrical and verbal criticisms of the text of Shakspeare are in general 
very bad, in some cases preposterously so; but his merit lies in the history of Shak- 
speare and his works. It must, however, be observed, that every editor, from Rowe 
to Malone, has done something to the improvement of the text, in detecting corrup- 
tions and removing error. Some have failed from want of antiquarian knowledge, 


some from want of poetical feeling, and some from want of critical sagacity.—Rev. 
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This I had from a gentleman who was Addison on Arbor-hill. The houses of 
present. Phillips resided in Bolton-street, both are still standing.” 


A considerable portion of this accomplished person’s correspondence 
with the Bishop is on the subject of the origin of blank verse in our lan- 
guage, and the earliest specimen to be found is Lord Surrey’s Virgil, Mr. 
Walker tracing it to the “ verso sciolto” of the Italians, and particularly 
from Trissino * Rucellai, Alamanni, and Lod. Dolce; but he discovers 
that “‘ Chaucer, the father of English poetry, was also the writer of Eng- 
lish blank verse. Lord Surrey, like Trissino, was only the first to employ 
it in larger works. Chaucer probably took the hint from his contempo- 
raries Dante and Boccaccio,” &c. On the sonnet, he says :— 


“In your Memoirs of Lord Surrey your The origin of the Italian sonnet has been 
Lordship will, I presume, give some ac- ina great degree determined long since 
count of the origin of the English Sonnet, by Francesco Redi, and has been lately 
of which the writings of that ingenious traced with great ingenuity and elegance 
nobleman is said to afford the earliest by Mr. Roscoe. But the origin of the 
specimen. In considering Lord Surrey’s English sonnet still, I believe, remains a 
sonnets it must have struck your Lordship, subject for investigation. If Lord Surrey 
that in some of them he admits more than’ was not the first, I believe he was one of 
two rhymes into the two quatrains, and the earliest fabricators of the English 
that there is one in which the samerhyme Sonnet.’’ 
runs on through the fourteen lines. 


This seems to us to be very pains-taking and praiseworthy, but not so in 
the Bishop’s eyes, who responded so peevishly that Mr. Walker would not 
presume again to meddle with his Lordship’s literary concerns, and left him 
to pursue the chace of the Sonnet by himself; while he turned round and 
addressed Mr. Pinkerton, telling him “that his prose has also the strength 
and beauty of Gibbon, his characters the masterly pencil of Tacitus, his 
retrospects the minuteness of Teniers, the grace of Raphael, and the subli- 
mity of Michael Angelo; and that he was superior to any ancient and mo- 
dern historian.” And, while Pinkerton stood with open mouth swallowi 
and with upturned nostril snuffing in this incense, he adds, “that his poetry 
has the fire of Pindar, and the expression of Gray ;” all which we are willing 
to take on Mr. Walker’s authority. 

Sed neque tam facilis res ulla est quin ea primum 
Difficilis magis ad credendum constet. 

Some correspondence follows between Percy and Dr. Campbell (his 
name is familiar in the pages of Boswell), in which there is much relating 
to Goldsmith, whose life it appears he intended to write. He says, Gold- 
smith has fairly drawn his own character : “ Fond of enjoying the present, 
careless of the future ; his sentiments those of a man of sense, his actions 
those of a fool ; of fortitude able to stand unmoved at the bursting of an 
earthquake, yet of sensibility to be affected by the breaking of a tea-cup.” 
He says,-—“ The story of the valet de chambre will, as Lord Bristol says, 
pin the basket of his absurdities; and really we may have a hamper full 
of them.” 

We must now close our extracts from this interesting volume, which 
forms a valuable addition to the literary history of those times when our 
literature was more attractive and elegant, more diligently collected, and 
more carefully produced than it is in the present day. Should the Editor 





* He gives them up afterwards, as Lord Surrey died in 1545, and Trissino’s Italia 
oF was printed in 1547-8; but he mentions a tract of Virgil by L, Martelli 
in 1527,—Rev. 
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possess any more materials of the same kind, at all equal in value to those 
he has given, we trust that he will not withhold them from the public ; for 
it is by contributions like these, coming in from various quarters, that the 
circle of literature may be in time made perfect, its deficiencies supplied, its 
obscurities removed, and its discoveries and truths supported by additionak 
authority and unexpected accessions of evidence. 





Mr. Ursan, March 16. 

YOUR defence of Bishop Ferrar, 
in your last Number, from the impu- 
tation of Wharton, that he destroyed 
the records of St. David’s, derives 
confirmation from the following pas- 
sage in his life. ; 

revious to the surrender of his 
riory of St. Oswald at Nostel to the 
ing’s commissioners in 1540, he took 
the valuable books and manuscripts 
under his own charge to York, and 
deposited them with his primate, Arch- 
bishop Lee. 

The man who shewed this solicitude 
for literary treasures, at the time when 
worldly wealth and revenues were 
passing from his grasp, was not likely 
to act the opposite part imputed to 
him in the case of the records of the 
see to which he was inducted. 

I rejoice that you have also done 
justice to the firmness and courage 
of this eminent martyr. How highly 
these points in his character were ap- 
— by wy 4 the Eighth and 

is vicar-general, Cromwell, is proved 
by the circumstance, that when Bishop 
Barlow was sent as ambassador to 
James the Fifth of Scotland, to en- 
deavour to detach him from the papal 
interest, Robert Ferrar was appointed 
to accompany him. 

The object of this was, no doubt, 
to give the strength and energy of 
Ferrar’s mind as a stay and support 
to Barlow, who, though an nalins 
man, was of a somewhat timid and 
feeble temperament. When the Marian 
persecution began, he fled the country 
with many other good Churchmen, 
and, returning on Elizabeth’s acces- 
sion, was by her preferred in 1559 
to the see of Chichester. 

He was the predecessor of Bishop 
Ferrar in the see of St. David’s; and 
there was this singular coincidence 
between them. Articles were ex- 
hibited by the chapter against Barlow, 
who was . to get translated to Bath 


and Wells in 1548, and resign this 
turbulent bishopric to his associate in 
the Scottish embassy. 

I would take this opportunity of 
correcting a remarkable error in re- 
ference to Bishop Ferrar, which ori- 

inated in Dodsworth MSS. vol. 135, 
fo. 796, and has been copied into the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter’s erudite work 
on “ The Deanery of Doncaster,” vol. 
i. fo. xxii. where the following state- 
ment occurs. “John Lascelles, who 
was burnt at the same time with Mrs. 
Anne Askew, was of the family of that 
name residing at Gateford. Farrer, 
the Bishop of St. David's, had lands 
and tithe at Carlton in Lindrick, 
which he gave to a half-sister, mother 
of William Fisher, owner of that par- 
sonage, who married a daughter of 
Sir George Lascelles of Gateford. A 
tomb was raised to the Bishop's memory 
in the church at Carlton.” 

An application was recently made 
to the worthy minister of Carlton in 
Lindrick for a description of this 
tomb, and a copy of the inscription ; 
but he assured the inquirer that no 
such tomb existed in his church, nor 
any monument whatever to Bishop 
Ferrar. I remain, Mr. Urban, your 
sylvan friend, 

HALIrAXIEnsis. 


Note.—A Correspondent, who signs 
Lector, has remarked to us that we 
need not have referred last month 
to an Harleian MS. for the arti- 
cles exhibited to the council against 
Bishop Ferrar, inasmuch as they were 
given by Foxe in his Actes and Mo- 
numents. In reply, we have to state 
that the document given by the Mar- 
tyrologist by no means supersedes a 
reference to the Harleian MS. 420, 
which contains fuller details of the 
accusations, and not merely these, but 
the depositions of the numerous wit- 
nesses who supported them. 
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AN HOUR WITH ATHENZUS. 


WE remember a frontispiece to an 
old edition of Aulus Gellius, which re- 
presented the author writing with the 
Goddess of Fame, or Philosophy, by his 
side, and at the end of the room was 
a window which opened into the street 
beyond ; and through that opening the 
eye caught a glimpse of some great 
ancient city. The street, which ran 
past that house, was some street of 
Athens or of Rome; and an Athenian 
or Roman crowd was seen collected 
round a distant portico; and the busy 
din of life seemed to rewake again (as 
in Tennyson’s “ Day-dream,”) from the 
sleep of centuries. Such a window, 
such a vista into past years, is the 
work which Athenzeus has left us. It 
is alone in its class; there is no book 
in the world which resembles it. It is 
no romance of love or hate ; its author 
was no poet or dreamer, but a poor 
learned grammuarian, who loved, really 
loved, grammar rules and prosody for 
their own sake, and who wrote also a 


history of the Syrian kings. The 
great poet of Persia says, 

Thy life is a riddle, O Hafiz ; 

Its reality is a spell and a tale. 
Such is the life of Atheneus. We 


doubt not that he was an amusing 
companion, with an inexhaustible store 
of oddities and anecdotes, and a no 
less store of cumbrous learning and 
pedantry ; yet the graver and heavier 
parts of his character were doubtless 
relieved by a fund of sunshiny humour 
and (what is essential to this kind of 
character) an amusing but inoffensive 
vanity. But the especial details of his 
life have faded away from the memory 
of the world, and there is no vestige 
of them left. And yet the reader of 
his book can trace there the exact 
lineaments of the author, and ever 

page mirrors his excellences and his 
defects, blended together in a most 
singular confusion. Swift says, “I 
never read a book but it seemed to 
be talking to me;” and every body 
must feel the truth of the assertion. 
“ The images of men’s minds remain in 
books, exempted from the wrong of 
time and capable of perpetual renova- 
tion ; neither are they fitly to be called 
images, because they generate still and 
cast their seed in the minds of others, 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XXIX. 


provoking and causing infinite actions 
and opinions in succeeding ages.”* 
Men cannot disguise themselves ; the 
author’s real character will always 
struggle into light, in spite of all his 
efforts to conceal it. Sterne’s heart- 
lessness is read through his sentimental 
pathos, just as Cicero’s “ Respublica” 
was read in the palimpsest under the 
monkish legend; and Seneca’s mean 
ambition shows the cloven foot under 
the philosopher’s robe, in spite of all 
his affectation of austerity ; while, on 
the contrary, Rabelais by his buf- 
foonery vainly endeavours to hide his 
love for his race, which breaks out 
continually from the midst of his ab- 
surdities ; and Epicurus vainly masks 
his own brave honest heart under an 
outward system of worldliness. And 
just in the same way, in the supper or 
symposium which Athenzus has re- 
ported so accurately to posterity, he 
has unconsciously been painting his 
own portrait. Just as in the German 
legend of the Cathedral of Cologne, the 
artist sketched his plan and then 
found that he had been only drawing 
from memory the plan of some other 
cathedral,—so too Athenzus, in at- 
tempting to delineate the characters of 
his guests, has been only painting him- 
self in different attitudes ; the phantoms 
and shapes that he has conjured up in 
his brain are (like the spectre of the 
Brocken) mere optical illusions and 
shadows of himself. ‘The humour, the 
pedantry, the dullness, and the bright- 
ness, which amused his contemporaries 
at their evening parties in Alexandria 
and Rome, are mirrored in these pages 
for us, and we can sit down and 
enjoy his company in his work, in 
some respects even more fully than we 
could have done had we been bodil 
present there. Every man is both 
better and worse than his books ; and, 
though we may lose much of his kind- 
heartedness and good feeling, we also 
lose much of his eccentricities and od- 
dities, and perhaps, if we strike the 
balance, we are gainers by the ex- 
change. 

The “Suppers of the Deipnoso- 
phists” is one of those books which 





* Bacon. 


3A 
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can be taken up and laid down at any 
hour or in any humour, and as often 
as you choose. It always wears an 
honest smile (if I may say so) when it 
meets us, and whether we read it by 
day or by night, before breakfast or 
after supper,—whether we come to it 
fresh for the coming day’s exertions 
or wearied with its busy hours of past 
labour,—in short, in any humour, 
Athenzus’s book is a pleasure, unless 
we except the periods of hunger, and 
hold with the witty Fortiguerri, in his 
“ Ricciardetto,” 

Che a dir la giusta, é penae non diletto 

Sentir parlare del mangiare e bere, 

Che fu fatto in quel nobile convito, 

E non poter cavarsi l’appetito. 

There is, as we have said, no book 
exactly like Athenzus; but yet, per- 
haps, we can approximate to classifying 
it. It belongs to that class which in- 
cludes Rabelais, Burton’s Melancholy, 
Tristram Shandy, and, in an inferior 
degree, Southey’s Doctor. These are 
books for every season and humour, 
and, if we chose to adopt the phrase 
of the advertisements, we might call 
them “ every hour its own restaurant !” 
They all wear a kind of family like- 
ness, though, in some respects, they 
differ widely from each other. All of 
them abound with quaintness and 
learning, which mutually illustrate 
each other; and all are distinguished 
by a deep vein of strong practical hu- 
mour, and side by side with this runs, 
as usual, a deep vein of feeling ; and 
wherever these two meet, poetry is 
never far off. Athenzus has been 
called dull, but how often his language 
kindles into genuine poetry, as he re- 
lates some touching legend, or some 
beautiful custom of ancient days! 
Thus, for instance, after a long disser- 
tation, full of legends and stories, he 
suddenly winds up with the following 
exquisite little glimpse into his own 
time, into the “xvw” which enveloped 
him when he lived and wrote :— 

“ And while we were conversing 
about such matters, suddenly there 
was heard over all the city the noise 
of pipes and of cymbals, and the 
beating of drums, rising with the 
sound of distant singing. For it hap- 
pened to be the feast formerly called 
the Parilia, but now the Romea, the 
most excellent and music-loving Em- 
peror Adrian having on that day built 
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a temple to the Fortune of the City ; 
and that day in every year is held as 
a holiday and festival by all the citi- 
zens, and even all the strangers who 
may be residing at Rome.” 

ny such echoes of ancient festivals 
and holidays come floating into our 
ears from these pages, for Athenzeus, 
like all the other Greeks of that time, 
amidst the miseries and calamities of 
the present, turned for solace to the 
old times of paganism, as they hung 
quietly reflected in memory’s horizon. 
Many an old ceremony is thus pre- 
served to us, which would otherwise 
have been inevitably lost; many a local 
custom is thus handed down which 
would otherwise have been forgotten 
even in its native home, amidst the 
changes which swept over the ancient 
world. Thus he tells us that in the 
opening of spring the little children in 
Rhodes used to perambulate the cit 
with childish dances and songs, and 4 
presents from door to door; and he 
even preserves the childish words which 


‘they were wont to sing :— 


MO nrOe xedidav 
kaXas wpas ayovra 
Kat KaXovs eviavTous. kK. T. A. 


The song is in truth untranslateable, 
rising, as it did, from those young 
hearts, like an inarticulate wood-song 
of the birds, and expressing more the 
voice of instinctive joy and animal spi- 
rits at the return of the season, than 
any particular meaning in the words ; 
but the following is a literal version. 
And surely the author who preserved 
the old custom for us had a sympathy 
with the poetry of human life—an ear 
for that music which streams up con- 
tinually from our old earth to heaven, 
and of which childhood’s happy voices 
form no inconsiderable portion. 


The swallow ’s come, winging 
His way to us here! 

Fair hours is he bringing, 
And a happy new year! 

White and black 

Are his belly and back ! 


Give him welcome once more 
With figs from your store, 
With wine in its flasket, 
And cheese in its basket, 
And eggs,—aye and wheat, if we ask it ! 


Shall we go or receive ? 
Yes, we ’ll go, if you’ll give, 
But, if you refuse us, we never will leave. 
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We'll tear up the door, 
And the lintel and floor, 
And your wife, if you still demur,— 
She is little and light— 
We will come to-night, 
And run away e’en with her / 
But if you will grant 
The presents we want, 
Great good shall come of it, 
And plenty of profit! 


Come, throw open free 

Your doors to the Swallow | 
Young children are we, 

Not old beggars, who follow ! 


But it is time that we gave a little 
more information about the book itself, 
and, first of all, as to its form. 

It is, as its title imports, a pretended 
report of the conversation of certain 
learned guests who met at supper in 
the house of a Roman Mzcenas, named 
Laurentius, who, it appears from va- 
rious parts of the book, was a great 
lord in his day, and had been procu- 
rator in Mysia (lib. ix.) The company 
consisted of some of the first literary 
men of the time, and during supper 
they conversed about the various 
dishes, &c. of which they partook, 
which affords matter for endless di- 
gressions, and quotations from Greek 
comedies, &c. As a dialogue, the 
work has hardly any merit at all. A 
shadow of a rt ew does indeed run 
through the book, and a question and 
answer are occasionally introduced, 
and we are sometimes favoured with a 
little raillery between the guests, but 
not unfrequently one speaker pours 
forth an uninterrupted harangue for 
twenty folio pages, and not even the 
presence of a rude cynic, named 
Cynuleus, can stop this loquacity. 
Perhaps, however, it is this very fault 
which makes the book so valuable in 
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our eyes ; the endless quotations from 
lost authors, and especially from the 
middle and new comedy, (however 
they may spoil the character of the 
work,) are as so many treasures pre- 
served from a shipwreck; and it is 
only here that time has saved them 
for us. Schoell says, that Athenzus 
“had read and made extracts from 
eight hundred plays belonging to the 
middle comedy; he quotes above fif- 
teen hundred lost works, and the 
names of about seven hundred writers, 
many of which, but for him, would be 
entirely unknown.” His book is also 
a grand storehouse for all kinds of 
rare anecdotes and historical incidents, 
and many a curious biographical trait 
is preserved which would otherwise 
have escaped our knowledge altoge- 
ther. I know not if any other ancient 
author records that Plato was very 
fond of figs (fol. 276, Casaubon’s edi- 
tion), and that Philip and Alexander 
were equally fond of apples, and that 
the latter, having found a large orchard 
near Babylon, caused a great many 
baskets to be filled with them, and the 
soldiers pelted each other in a kind of 
mimic conflict ! 

Many valuable legends are often 
thus preserved. In a former number 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine I gave a 
Persian tradition which he quoted from 
Chares of Mitylene, and I subjoined to 
it the Persian version of the same tale 
from the national epic, or Shahnamah. 
This is only one of many; beauti- 
ful stories of ancient times are con- 
tinually introduced, and the following 
has furnished Mr. Landor a subject 
for one of his “ Hellenics,”* published 
in his late edition of his works ; and in- 
deed an interesting series of such poems 
might be made out of similar tales. 


In Crete reigned Zeus and Minos ; and there sprang 
From rocky Chios (but more years between) 


Homer. 


Ah, who by Homer’s side shall stand ? 


A slave, a slave shall stand by Homer’s side, 
Come, from dark ages forth, come, Drimacus ! 


“ Nymphiodorus the Syracusan, in 
his Paraplus of Asia, tells the follow- 
ing story. The slaves of the Chians 
once ran away, and, having assembled 
in the mountains, they were continually 
ravaging their masters’ lands; for 
the island is rocky and full of trees. 
And not long before our time, the 











Chians relate that a certain slave ran 
away and joined the rest in their 
mountain fastnesses, and, being withal 
of a manly and heroic soul, he soon 
headed the others, as a king heads his 
army. The Chians made frequent 
expeditions against him, but when they 
met with no success, and were only 





* Sce a review of Landor’s Hellenics in our Number for March, p. 279. 
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spending their lives in vain, Drimacus 
(for this was the slave’s name) one 
day thus addressed them; ‘O men of 
Chios, our old masters, rest assured 
that this business of your slaves can- 
not be stopped, for we have an oracle 
from the gods on our side. But, if 
you will be persuaded by me and let 
us live in quiet, I will be your guide 
to many advantages. The Chians 
therefore having made a treaty with 
him, he prepared certain weights and 
measures and seals of his own, and 
having shewn them to the Chians, he 
said, ‘When I receive or take any- 
thing from any of you, I shall take it 
by these weights and measures, and 
when I have taken enough, I will seal 
your granaries with this seal, and leave 
them. And if any of your slaves 
run away in future, I will examine 
them as to the reasons of their flight ; 
and if they shall seem to me to have 
suffered any insupportable oppression, 
I shall retain them with me, but if 
there be no just ground, I will send 
them back to their masters.’ And 
when the other slaves saw that the 
Chians readily agreed to these con- 


ditions, they ran away far less fre- 
uently, fearing Drimacus’s examina- 


tion. And those too who were with 
him, feared him even more than their 
old masters, and they performed all 
their duty, obeying him as their ge- 
neral. For he severely punished the 
disorderly, and he permitted no one 
to ravage the fields, or commit any in- 
jury whatever, without his knowledge. 
And at the festival seasons he used 
to come and receive wine and sacrifices 
and whatever else the proprietors might 
give him; but, if he found any one 
plotting against him or laying am- 
buscades for his troops, he always 
punished him. But in course of time, 
when Drimacus had grown old, and 
the city had promised in a proclama- 
tion that money should be given for 
his head, one day he called his bosom- 
friend into a retired spot, and thus 
addressed him: ‘I have ever loved 
thee best of all living men, and thou 
hast been to me companion and son 
and everything ; and I have now lived 
long enough ; but thou art young, and 
art now in the flower of thine age. 
It behoves thee to become a brave 
and honest man, and, since the city of 
the Chians hath promised great re- 
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wards and freedom to him who kills 
me, do thou therefore cut off my head 
and carry it to Chios, and receive the 
reward, and live happily there.’ For 
a long time the youth stedfastly re- 
fused, but at last he prevails on him 
to do it. Having therefore cut off his 
head, he receives from the Chians the 
promised sum of money, and having 
buried the hero’s body he returns to 
his own home. And the Chians being 
again harassed and ravaged by their 
slaves, called to mind the departed 
chieftain’s forbearance, and they built 
a temple to his memory in their land, 
and they dedicated it to the ‘Gentle 
Hero.* And even to the present day 
the runaway slaves offer to him a part 
of all their spoils; and the story runs 
that he often still appears to the 
Chians in their dreams, and reveals the 
plots of their slaves; and those, to 
whom he thus appears, repair to the 
place where his temple stands, and 
they sacrifice unto him there.” 

What a grand bas-relief of ancient 
heroism is contained in this story, and 
how it carries us back to those times 
which Condorcet so feelingly calls “ les 
temps heroiques, dont un mélange de 
grandeur et de ferocité, de generosité 
et de barbarie, rend le tableau si at- 
tachant, et nous seduit encore au point 
de les admirer, et méme de les re- 
gretter.” 

There is another legend, related in 
the sixth book, which would give a 
good subject for another of Landor’s 
“ Hellenics,” similar to the one I have 
already referred to, on Drimacus. 

“ Hippias of Erythre in the second 
book of his history of his own country 
relates how Cnopus’s kingdom was 
overthrown by flatterers, as follows : 
‘When Cnopus consulted the oracle 
about his safety, the god commanded 
him to sacrifice to Mercury (‘Epyq 
dodiw). And after this, as he was 
sailing to Delphi, those of his fol- 
lowers who desired to overthrow his 
power and establish an oligarchy (and 
their names were Ortyges and Irus and 
Echarus), when they were out of sight 
of land, suddenly attacked and bound 
him, and cast him into the sea. And 
having come to Chios, and received 
reinforcements from the tyrants there, 





* L’alta gentilezza di Ruggiero. 
Ariosto. 
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Amphiclus and Polytecnus, they sailed 
by night to Erythre, and about the 
same time Cnopus’s body was washed up 
by the sea on the shore near Erythre, 
which is now called Leopodon. And 
while his wife Cleonice was engaged 
in burying it, and it chanced that the 
whole country was celebrating a feast 
to Artemis, suddenly there was heard 
the sound of a trumpet, and the city 
was seized by Ortyges and his friends. 
Many of the old adherents of Cnopus 
were slain, and Cleonice, on learning 
what had happened, fled to Colophon. 
And Ortyges, having established him- 
self as tyrant, put to death all who 
opposed him. And he and his friends 
having abolished the laws, conducted 
all the affairs of the city without the 
walls, and allowed none of the people 
to enter. They established a tribunal 
without the gates, and there they de- 
cided all suits, having clothed them- 
selves with purple robes; and in 
summer time they wore curiously 
fashioned sandals, but in winter they 
went about in women’s shoes; and 
they curled their hair, and covered 
their heads with yellow and purple 
diadems ; and all their ornaments were 
of gold, as if they were women. They 
compelled some of the citizens to draw 
their chariots, and others to be their 
lictors, and others to sweep the roads. 
And if any of their company died, 
they assembled all the citizens, with 
their wives and children, and forced 
them to lament for the deceased, and 
violently to beat their breasts and 
wail loud and long, an officer with a 
scourge standing over them to enforce 
their commands. And this continued 
until Hippotes, the brother of Cnopus, 
came with some forces to Erythre, in 
the time of a festival, and, being helped 
by the people, he attacked the tyrants, 
and having scourged some of their ad- 
herents, he killed Ortyges as he was 
flying with his followers. And having 
treated his wives and children with all 
ignominy, he restored freedom to his 
country.” 

Here is another legend, which half 
reminds one of our Alfred, as he sat 
and watched the immortal cakes! 

“ Dieuchidas in his Megarica relates 
that there are some islands called the 
Accursed (they lie between Cnidos 
and Syme), from a dispute which 
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arose amongst Triopas’s followers after 
his death. When they therefore dis- 
persed to their several homes, some of 
them stayed with Phorbas, and came 
with him to Ialysus, while others fol- 
lowed Periergus, and seized Camiris ; 
and it is said that Periergus then 
cursed Phorbas, and that for this 
reason the islands were called the 
Accursed. Soon afterwards Phorbas 
was shipwrecked, and with his wife 
Parthenia, who was also the sister of 
Periergus, he swam to Ialysus, and 
landed near a place called Schedia. 
And it chanced that Thamneus, who 
was hunting near Schedia, met them, 
and he invited them to his house, and 
sent a servant to order his wife to 
make all necessary preparations, as he 
was bringing home some strangers 
with him. When, however, he ar- 
rived, he found nothing ready, and 
so accordingly he himself went and 
ut the wheat into the mill, and 
aving ground it, he gave it to his 
guests. And Phorbas was so pleased 
with the hospitality, that at his death 
he charged his friends to perform his 
funeral rites with freemen; and this 
custom still remains at Phorbas’s fes- 
tival, for all who perform its rites are 
freemen, and no slave is allowed to 
come near.” 

These legends are all interwoven in 
some way with the subject-matter ; 
but very often the thread of connection 
is somewhat slight. The book itself 
is in truth one mass of digressions, 
and Athenzus never goes on long 
without a détour. Sometimes he in- 
dulges us with an anecdote, sometimes 
with a dull disquisition on natural his- 
tory; at another time we may be wel- 
comed to a whole scene from some 
lost comedy; and such glimpses as 
these of Diphilus and Alexis are very 
refreshing to one who mourns over 
the total loss of Greek comedy. Oc- 
casionally he gives other poetical ex- 
tracts of considerable beauty. Thus 
it is he that preserves the celebrated 
couplet of Licymnius of Chios, which 
describes Sleep as causing Endymion 
to slumber with unclosed eyelids, that 
she might enjoy the undimmed radiance 
of his eyes. It is to him too that we 
are indebted for those beautiful lines 
of Ariphron the Sicyonian on health, 
which ripple in the soul’s ear with their 
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Yyveca mpeo Biota p2kapev 
peta gov vaoipue 
To AotTropevov Buoras. 


Oh, holiest Health ! all other gods excelling, 


May I be ever blest 


With thy kind favour, and in life’s poor dwelling 
Be thou, I pray, my constant guest. 
If aught of charm or grace to mortal lingers 
Round wealth or kingly sway, 
Or children’s happy faces in their play, 
Or those sweet bands, which Aphrodite’s fingers 
Weave round the trusting heart, 
Or whatsoever joy or breathing space 
Kind Heaven hath giv’n to worn humanity— 
Thine is the charm, to thee they owe the grace. 
Life’s chaplet blossoms only where ¢how art, 
And Pleasure’s year attains its sunny spring ; 
And where thy smile is not, our joy is but a sigh ! 


But not only does Athenzus give 
us beautiful extracts from others, his 
own style not unfrequently kindles 
into poetry as he relates old traditions 
or customs. Thus he tells us in the 
ninth book,— 

“ In Eryx in Sicily there is a certain 
time of the year which they call the 
Anagoge, during which, they say, that 
Venus departs for Libya, and then 
the doves all vanish in the neighbour- 
hood, as if they too accompanied the 
goddess; and after nine duys, at the 
period called the Catagogia, a single 
white dove is suddenly seen flying from 
the sea in the direction of her temple; 
and then too all the others return. 
And all the wealthy inhabitants who 
live near make this a season of much 
festivity, and the common people also 
applaud with great joy. And in those 
days the whole place appears to smell 
as of butter; and they receive this as 
a sign of the goddess’s return.” 

At the close of the eighth book he has 
some beautiful remarks on the ancient 
custom of libations during feasts. 

“For the ancients, holding that the 
gods were of human form, made use 
of this in their feasts. For, when they 
saw that men could not be prevented 
fromsuch festive pleasures, they judged 
it wise and seemly that such entertain- 
ments should be conducted soberly and 
in order. They therefore set apart 
definite periods, and, before they re- 
laxed their minds into hilarity, they 
first offered sacrifice to the gods, that 
each of the guests might remember 
that the gods were come to the offer- 
ing and the libations, and might thus 


enter the feast with a feeling of reve- 
rential awe. ..... For, even if an 
aged and venerable man be present, 
men are ashamed of any riotous revelry ; 
and much more, therefore, would they 
be -likely to conduct themselves dis- 
creetly and soberly, if they believed 
that the gods themselves formed a part 
of the company.” 

These extracts give but a poor idea 
of the work, but they may still serve 
as specimens of its various contents. It 
is in truth just such a book as a poor 
grammarian might be supposed to 
write, who lived in those unquiet 
days, and who loved all that belonged 
to Greece and her history so fondly, 
that even her rags and relics seemed 
holy. Grammar rules, and aspirates, 
and conjugations, were poetry to him, 
for they were the echoes of what had 
been the living sounds in Athens’ palmy 
days; and the minutest details even 
about her accents were precious in his 
eyes. Gibbon calls Libanius “a re- 
cluse student, whose mind, regardless 
of his contemporaries, was incessantly 
fixed on the Trojan war and the 
Athenian commonwealth.” The cha- 
racter, perhaps, but not the sting, of 
the sarcasm, belongs to Athenzus. He 
was indeed no hollow sophist, and his 
book is as genuine an outburst of his 
heart, as the Iliad. It is a book in 
which his love lingers over every page: 
the modern reader may turn away in 
disgust from his long dissertations 
about trifles; but he may be assured 
that his author spent as much study 
and labour on these heavier parts as on 
any of the pieces which he admires. 
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Emerson says, that “ Nature plants an 
eye wherever a new ray of light may 
fall;” andshe planted Athenzus exactly 
in that spot of time where the glories 
of Greece’s sunset were seen on the 
horizon of the past to the most advan- 
tage, from the contrast afforded by the 
evening shadows which were gathering 
over the Roman world. He has thus 
preserved for us many a detail which 
would otherwise have been inevitably 
lost. Many a lighter feature which 
graver writers would have scorned to 
allude to, and which later writers 
would have been utterly unable to 
portray, is thus sketched indelibly in 
his pages, and in his alone, of all the 
extant authors of antiquity. — 


WE have been requested by a Cor- 
respondent to insert the following nar- 
rative, derived from The General Eve- 
ning Post, and we presume published 
at the time it was written. 

“ An extract of a letter from Col- 
chester, dated Aug. 18,1752. ‘Perhaps 
you have heard that a chest was seized 
by the custom-house officers which was 
landed near this place about a fort- 
night ago. They took it for smuggled 
goods, though the person with it pro- 
duced the King of France’s signature 
to Mr. Williams, as a Hamburgh mer- 
chant. Our people, not satisfied with 
the account Mr. Williams gave, opened 
the chest, and one of them was going 
to run his hanger in, when the person 
to whom it belonged clapped his hand 
upon his sword, and desired him to 
desist (in French), for it was the corpse 
of his dear wife. Not contented with 
this, the officers plucked off the em- 
balming, and found it as he had said. 
The man, who appeared to be a person 
of consequence, was in the utmost 
agonies while they made a spectacle 
of the lady. They set her in the 
high church,* where any body might 
come and look on her, and would not 
suffer him to bury her till he gave a 
further account of himself. There 
were other chests of fine clothes, 
jewels, &c. belonging to the deceased. 
He acknowledged at last that he was 
a person of quality ; that his name was 





* St. Mary’s, Colchester. “This church 
stands pleasantly in the highest part of the 
town.’’ Morant, p. 108. 
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not Williams; that he was born at 
Florence, and the lady was a native 
of England, whom he married, and she 
desired to be buried in Essex ; that he 
had brought her from Verona in Italy 
to France by land, then hired a vessel 
for Dover, discharged the vessel there, 
and took another for Harwich, but was 
drove hither by contrary winds. This 
account was not enough to satisfy the 
people; he must tell her name and 
condition, in order to clear himself of 
a suspicion of murder. He was con- 
tinually in tears, and had a key of the 
vestry, where he sat every day with 
the corpse. My brother went to see 
him there, and the scene so shocked 
him he could hardly bear it; he said 
it was so like Romeo and Juliet. He 
was much pleased with my brother, 
as he talked both Latin and French, 
and (to his great surprise) told him 
who the lady was, which proving to 
be a person he knew, he could not 
help uncovering the face. In short, the 
gentleman confessed he was the Earl 
of Rosebary’s son (the name is Prim- 
rose), and his title Lord Delamere ; f 
that he was born and educated in 
Italy, and never was in England till 
two or three years ago, when he came 
to London, and was in company with 
this lady, with whom he fell passion- 
ately in love, and prevailed on her to 
quit the kingdom and marry him; 
that, having bad health, he had tra- 
velled with her all over Europe, and 
when she was dying she asked for a 
pen and paper, and wrote—‘I am the 
wife of the Rev. Mr. G@ , Rector 
of Th—, in Essex; my maiden name 
was C. Cannon, and my last re- 
quest is, to be buried at Th—.’ The 
poor gentleman who last married her - 
protests he never knew till this con- 
tession on her death-bed she was ano- 
ther’s wife ; but, in compliance with 
her desire, he brought her over, and 
should have buried her at Th— (if the 
corpse had not been stopped) without 
making any stir about it. After the 
nobleman had made this confession, 
they sent to Mr. G., who put himself 
at first in a passion, and threatened to 
run her last husband through the 
body. However, he was prevailed on 
to be calm: it was represented to him 
that this gentleman had been at great 
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expense and trouble to fulfil her de- 
sire ; and Mr. G. consented to see him. 
(They say the meeting was very mov- 
ing, and that they addressed each other 
civilly.) The stranger protested his 
affection to the lady was so strong 
that it was his earnest wish not only 
to attend her to the grave, but tobe 
shut up for ever with her there. No- 
thing in romance ever came up to the 
passion of this man. He had a very 
fine coffin made for her, with six large 
silver plates over it; and at last was 
very loth to part with her to have her 
buried. He put himself in the most 
solemn mourning, and on Sunday last 
in a coach attended the corpse to Th—, 
where Mr. G. met it in solemn mourn- 
ing likewise. The Florentine’is a gen- 
teel person of a man, seems about 
twenty-five years of age, and, they say, 
a sensible man; but there never was 
anything like his behaviour to his dear 
dear wite, for so he would call her to 
the last. Mr. G. attended him to Lon- 
don yesterday, and they were very 
civil to each other ; but my lord is in- 
consolable. He says, he must fly Eng- 
land, which he never can see more. I 
have had this account from many 
hands, and can assure you it is fact. 
Kitty Cannon is, I believe, the first 
woman in England that had two hus- 
bands attend her to the grave toge- 
ther. You may remember her to be 
sure; her life would appear to be 
more romantic than a novel.’” 


This extraordinary narrative ap- 
pears to stand the test of examination. 
The nobleman who bore the title of 
Dalmeny in 1752 was John, son of 
James second Earl of Rosebery, and 
was born in the year 1724 or 1725. 
His mother was Mary, eldest daughter 
of the Hon. John Campbell of Ma- 
more, and sister of John afterwards 
(in 1761) fourth Duke of Argyll. His 
father and mother both survived him. 

Lord Dalmeny is stated to have 
“died unmarried at Edinburgh, on 
the 11th of August, 1755 (about four 
months before his father), in the 31st 
year of his age, and was buried at Dal- 
meny.” He is characterised as “a 
young nobleman of superior worth and 
merit, who early discovered great at- 
tention to business, and was remark- 
able for public spirit and generosity. 
Soon after his death an imitation of 
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Horace’s ode, Quis desiderio sit pudor 
aut modus tam chari capitis ? appeared 
in a periodical publication addressed 
to his sister Lady Dorothea: 
Why strive we, Primrose, to conceal 

The swelling tear, the sigh represt, 
The pangs our bleeding bosoms feel 

For thy lov’d brother, suok to rest ?” 


The remainder is not given us by 
the genealogist.* 

OnLord Dalmeny’s death, his brother 
Neil became heir to the peerage, to 
which ke shortly after succeeded, and 
lived to a great age, Mr. Wood re- 
marking that at the time of his writing 
in 1812 he was “ the only person alive, 
who was a peer of Scotland, of le- 
gitimate age, at the accession of his pre- 
sent Majesty King George HII.” His 
Lordship died in 1814, in his 85th year, 
when he was succeeded by his son the 
present Earl of Rosebery, who is there- 
fore no further removed than nephew 
— this subject of a tale a century 
old. 

The other party must have been the 
Rev. James Alexander Gough, for the 
initials of his name and benefice agree, 
only the latter was a vicarage not a 
rectory. This gentleman was vicar of 
Thorpe near Colchester from the 8th 
Aug. 1745, to the 7th Oct. 1774, when 
his death is recorded in our Magazine 
for that year. 

Since the preceding remarks were 
written, we find that this sad narrative 
has been employed by the late Mrs. 
Hofland, as the ground-work of the 
first of her “Tales of the Manor,” 
published in 1822. It was there in- 
troduced as “a true story ;” and to its 
conclusion is appended a note, stating 
that 

“‘The author received this story from 
an old lady who was well acquainted with 
this gentleman [i. e. the first husband], 
whose name, as well as that of the noble- 
man, she has a Ji¢té/e altered from the ori- 
ginals.”’ 

The nobleman’s name Mrs. Hofland 
altered to Rosedew; the clergyman’s 
to Collinson. The heroine she named 
Mercy Cecill. The minor incidents 
are varied ; the nobleman is already a 
peer, but a peer of Scotland. The 
lady dies just before coming to shore ; 
the coffin is opened in the church, an 





* Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland, by 
Wood, vol. ii. p. 408. 
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act of violence which is accounted for 
by the political excitement of the day, 
the time of the story being placed in 
1745. Mr. Collinson is the P saacwine 
accidentally engaged to perform the 
service, which is at Colchester itself; 
and he is struck to the earth by be- 
holding his own -lost wife exposed to 
view. Some weeks after, he is led to 
the death-bed of Lord Rosedew, from 
whom he receives presentation to an 
excellent living: and the story con- 
cludes thus : 


‘* He lived to enjoy his acquisition many 
years, for he visited me since your mother 
was born ; but he was always a man subject 
to great depression of spirits at times, and 
which is now called nervous ; but he be- 
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came one of great forbearance of temper, 
humility of manners, and conscientious 
deportment in every respect. His purse 
was that of every poor man, and his good 
offices at the service of all who needed 
them; and my brothers, who knew him 
better than myself, always spoke of him 
as of a man who had subdued the evil 
and expanded the good in his character 
far more than they ever witnessed in any 
other person. With him affliction had its 
proper effect ; it chastened and purified 
his heart.’’ 


On the whole we think that Mrs. 
Hofland had not seen the same original 
statement which is now brought for- 
ward; and some of our readers may 
be able to point out some different 
source of the novelist’s version. 


A VISIT TO BROUGHAM HALL, 


In a letter addressed to James Dearden, Esq. of The Orchard and Handle Hall, 
Lancashire. 


My prar Dearpen—You ask me 
for some account of the old embattled 
mansion of Brougham Hall, the seat 
of the ex-Chancellor Lord Brougham, 
and which through the kindness of his 
lordship I visited last autumn. 

The domain is in Westmorland, 
though upon the extreme border and 
nigh unto Cumberland, and is situated 
amid a succession of gradually dimi- 
nishing woody hills and green head- 
lands, which connect the open country 
with the mighty mountainous chain 
surrounding the lakes. 

The nearest town is Penrith, and 
from hence a pleasant walk of a mile 
or so on the Shap road brings you to 
the gate, after passing through a suc- 
cession of inclosures sprinkled with 
old gabled cottages and farm-houses, 


clothed in a most luxuriant garb of 


wild rose and honeysuckle, intermin- 
gled with the darker ivy. ‘The first 
distinct view from the road is imme- 
diately after passing the old British 
remain “ King Arthur's round table,” 
and before ascending the celebrated 
and no less picturesque bridge of Low- 
ther, so well known as the spot where 
Cluny Macpherson engaged the ad- 
vanced guard of the Duke of Cumber- 
land in 1745, and brought off the artil- 
lery belonging to the Highland army. 
From this place the old hall assumes 
a very imposing appearance. Grey, 
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venerable, and massive, it crowns the 
summit of a precipitous bank, and 
from its resemblance has been not 
inaptly termed the Windsor of the 
North. 

The principal feature from this 
point of view is a huge square tower, 
embrasured and machicolated, rising 
above and connecting itself with va- 
rious masses of embattled buildings, 
and grouping in the most pictorial 
fashion with the aged trees which 
feather the steep descent to the river. 
Nothing could be more picturesque 
than it was as I first saw it, sometimes 
for a moment reposing its darkened 
and shadowy mass of battlements and 
towers upon the white, driving, fleecy 
clouds, and the next standing out in 
high relief upon a back-ground of deep 
blue sky or deeper cloud, with all its 
small irregular and diamond-paned 
casements sparkling and glittering in 
the sun. Crossing Lowther Bridge, the 
visitor leaves the main road through 
the park gate, and, passing for a short 
distance through the wood, finds him- 
self beneath the terrace immediatel 
in front of the great tower, whic 
seems to have been constructed, from 
the situation and direction of the ma- 
chicolations, with the intention of de- 
fending this part of the approach. 

The road now winds round the base 
of the buildings, splayed down and but- 
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tressed at intervals, and in some parts 
discovering portions of scarped rock, 
revealing the foundations of the edi- 
fice. A narrow ribbed bridge over 
head at one point connects the terrace 
with the chapel, beneath which the 
road advances, and thence through the 
upper part of an old avenue, between 
the ruins of the castie and the hall, to 
the principal gateway, a low heavy 
tower, partially covered with ivy, 
through which peer out two or three 
most significant loop holes, giving 
assurance of and bearing witness to 
the warm reception unwelcome visit- 
ors might have got in days of yore. 
Beneath the ph swing an ancient 
and most formidable pair of iron-stud- 
ded oak-plank gates, four inches thick, 
with a small wicket for foot pas- 
sengers. These gates are now so much 
dilapidated that they are suffered to 
repose against each side, and a modern, 
frail, barred gate usurps their ancient 
occupation. 

The old oaks in the avenue are 
getting stag-headed, and seem fast 
dying away, more’s the pity, forming 
as they do so desirable an accompani- 
ment, with their shattered and knarled 
branches twisted in all manner of fan- 
tastic forms, so delightful to the artist. 
What a strange charm there is in these 
stunted, doddered old trees, and still 
more so in the feudal and embattled 
halls of the ancient gentry, hoary with 
age and the war of elements and of man, 
with all their historic and romantic 
associations ; crisp with partially de- 
caying masonry, and tinted by lichen, 
mosses, and all the small vegeta- 
tion which so much delights in old 
walls. 

Passing through the archway, the 
antiquary is delighted with the large 
venerable courtyard into which he 
thus gains admittance, surrounded by 
buildings of various ages, though none 
to appearance later than the time of 
Henry VII. and arranged in the most 
picturesque and irregular manner, 
partly covered with ivy, and the walls 
gray with the weather-stains of cen- 
turies. The edifice is in great part 
built of the limestone of the district, 
which assumes a great variety of 
tone and colour after long exposure to 
the atmosphere. The windows, door- 
ways, &c. are of sandstone. From 
this court a stone-groined arched pas- 
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sage beneath a tower large enough for 
carriages leads into a second court, 
appertaining to the offices, stables, &c. 
and having a clock tower, and another 
arched gatehouse leading into the park. 
The principal suit of apartments oc- 
cupies three sides of the large court 
first entered, and in the centre a porch, 
embattled and with buttresses, admits 
through a most hospitable-looking 
archway into a sort of cloistered pas- 
sage running along the entire front of 
this range of the buildings, and 
through it into the great hall, a mag- 
nificent apartment, and worthy to 
banquet the best of all its noble and 
learned owner’s most distinguished 
friends. Its dimensions are from forty 
to fifty feet long by twenty wide and 
high, with an oaken roof resting on 
spandrils, the whole illuminated yjth 
gold and brilliant colours, lately reno- 
vated. The walls are paneled with 4 
kin paneling some twelve feet high, 
and above hang demi-suits of armour, 
intermixed with weapons and stags’ 
antlers. At the upper end of the hall 
is the fireplace, richly carved in stone, 
and beneath its wide yawning arch is a 
reredos and andirons or dogs, bearing 
the arms of Henry VILI., for burning 
wood. Above are two full suits of 
armour, one bright, and the other al- 
lecret, and between them a beautiful 
demi-suit of bright steel inlaid with 
gold. Grouping with these military 
accoutrements are pennoncels and 
banners. In a recessed part of the wall, 
upon the court cupboard, stand various 
old pieces of silver-gilt plate and other 
matters of antiquity, and upon the 
paneling are suspended guns, old 
matchlocks, swords, and other weapons, 
which, from their family associations 
and interest, are hung low for greater 
convenience of examination ; the most 
particular of which is the old Saxon’ 
horn, a very interesting relic, by pos- 
session of which some how or other 
the lands were anciently held. At 
the bottom of the hall is a screen of 
richly-carved oak, perforated ; and here 
stand other three full cap-a-pie suits 
of bright armour; one a very fine suit, 
temp. Henry VI., another, a fluted 
suit, time of Henry VIIL., and the third 
of Elizabeth's reign. The old flagged 
stone floor has been recently replaced 
by encaustic tiles, having the armorial 
devices of the family inlaid upon quar- 
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ries ; and the windows, six in number, 
are filled with painted glass of old 
German manufacture, seemingly of the 
date of the Emperor Maximilian. In 
a quiet corner, near the screen, hangs 
a Crusader’s sword, said to be the 
sword of Udard de Broham, temp. 
Henry II. a.p. 1175, and of intense 
interest, from its having been brought 
with a prick spur from his tomb 
in the chancel of Brougham church. 
Through the hall and looking out 
upon the terrace, over the woods and 
up the vale of Lowther, is the dining- 
room, a low-roofed wainscoted room, 
also of napkin paneling, but much 
finer and more delicately executed than 
that of the hall, of the time of Henry 
VII. and with an elaborately-carved 
chimney-piece, representing some bat- 
tle scene, carved oak doors, &c. Above 
this room, and approached by a staircase 
carved in oak, with twisted bannister 
rails, is the old drawing-room, exactly of 
the same size, perhaps thirty feet long, 
but somewhat loftier, and with numer- 
ous heraldic achievements emblazoned 
in the spaces between the heavy cross 
beams and at their intersections. The 
walls are hung with tapestry of the 
time of Charles I. and in capital pre- 
servation; the colouring as good and 
brilliant as new. Over the carved 
fireplace are the arms of Edward 
VI. with his initials. Opposite to 
the door of the dining-room is Lord 
Brougham’s own room, also paneled, 
but with plain panels painted white, 
crammed with books and _ papers, 
ictures, prints, and a most de- 
ightful and comfortable room, having 
one of the richest views imagin- 
able of woods, water, patches of green 
and cultivated land, in endless variety, 
and backed by the range of mountains 
hemming in and forming the eternal 
barriers of the lakes. 

A flight of steps within the screen 
leads to a small drawing-room, which 
is fitted up in the modern fashion, but 
with old oak mantelpiece, carved 
doors, and ribbed roof, with windows 
opening out into the gardens. Beyond 
this room is the library,—as may be 
supposed the most imposing and sump- 
tuous apartment in the house, of large 
but unequal form, and fitted around 
with heavy oak carved book-presses, 
well filled with books, of the quality 
of which it is superfluous to speak. 
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Above these presses the wall is hung 
with Cordovan leather, gilt and painted, 
and upon this costly ancient material 
hang a series of family portraits of va- 
rious ages and costumes. The roof is 
highly enriched with carvings, illumi- 
nated missal-wise. 

Retracing our steps down the clois- 
tered stone passage, through the screen 
and up the great hall, an iron clenched 
door opens upon the grand staircase, 
with stone-arched doorways and open- 
ings to galleries from the various land- 
ings on the ponderous oaken stairs. 
In one upper corner the walls show 
a gathering-up of masonry upon cor- 
belled projections, which seems to be- 
token some covered-up, secret cham- 
ber or private stair; or perhaps the 
support of some superstructure in the 
shape of a tower or turret above the 
roof, all giving evidence of Edwardian 
character. In recent repairs of this 
staircase, much old oak has been 
brought from Scailes Hall, another old 
property long in the possession of the 
family, and now also belonging to his 
lordship. Curious ancient glazing in 
plain glass, but much infinity of pat- 
tern in leaded forms, lights the stair- 
case; and the roof is very rich and 
handsome, with a brass chandelier of 
fiamboyant character, and perhaps 
Spanish or French origin. 

Many of the bed-rooms are hung with 
tapestry, wainscoted, or decorated with 
stamped or gilt leather, and furnished 
with antique oak, marquetrie, and buhl 
furniture. In one room, hung with dingy, 
faded tapestry, beside a carved oaken 
bedstead furnished with thick old silk, 
the carpet upon being displaced shows 
a trap-door in the wormed oaken- 
planked floor, and this leads down a 
flight of stone steps, through the 
centre of the house, in the thickness of 
an inner wall, down into a small stone 
vault, and eventually out amongst the 
brushwood under the terrace; a very 
significant feature of the frail tenure 
upon which men held their lives and 
lands in the “ good old days.” How- 
ever much and deservedly we may ad- 
mire this most picturesque and inter- 
esting of all styles of architecture, we 
most certainly ought to feel thankful 
we live in an age when so romantic an 
adjunct to a bed-room is no longer 
necessary. 

Another of these bed-rooms, the 
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walls decorated with Dutch leather, 
brilliantly gilt and painted, contains a 
magnificent, ponderous, old bedstead of 
carved oak, covered thick and thicker 
with all the heraldries of all the Tal- 
bots. It came originally from Sheftield 
Castle, through various possessors, 
until purchased by Mr. Watt of Aston 
Hall, Birmingham, and presented by 
him to his lordship. How many a tale 
of romance does this frowning old bed 
seem cognizant of, perhaps occupied 
by Mary Queen of Scots during her 


long confinement under the Earl of 


Shrewsbury ; her eyes fixed upon the 
heraldic pomp of os lordly keeper, 
but her heart far away, either in her 
own land of blue mountains, or in gay 
and regretted France. 

Its modern occupant, if endowed 
with thought, may doze and dream 
away a thousand and one tales of 
terror and love in connection with this 
fine old relic of domestic economy, 
and yet perhaps, after all, not the least 
interesting part of its history may be 
its having been presented by James 
Watt to Henry Brougham. 

From the “armourie” chamber, a 
flight of corbel stone steps, projecting 
from the wall, leads to a strange 
sort of gallery, which appears to be 
immediately over the machicolations of 
the great tower, and from which mis- 
siles of offence had in ancient times 
been projected. Since the armoury 
has been converted into a sleeping 
room, the openings of the machicola- 
tions have been closed, and the pas- 
sage now assumes quite a Udolphoish 
dreamy character, and worthy of Mrs. 
Radcliffe. This room, though divested 
of its ancient appurtenances, still boasts 
a fine, old, timbered roof with the tooth 
ornament of Edward III's. time, and 
the bed of oak is hung with faded 
embroidered curtains of no modern 
date; the window, fire-place, all speak- 
ing of distant years. 

is grim old apartment was de- 
scribed to me as being before its change 
a strange, old-world scene, such as 
rarely now can be met with; armour 
hanging, decayed and rusty, piecemeal 
upon the walls; in some places dropped 
upon its floor, and struggling with 
accumulated dust and cobwebs tor the 
slightest chance of being visible, in- 
termingled with ragged pennoncels 
dropping from their hooks, bundles 
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of pikes and other weapons ; in fact a 
scene to which George Cattermole’s 
pencil could alone have done justice. 

The muniment room I have a vague 
suspicion is most quaint and redolent 
of iron-clasped, worm-eaten coffers, 
with clumsy, cankered locks, and all 
the other attendant decaying interests 
usual in such matters—musty parch- 
ments—charters—huge seals—brazen- 
clasped books—inventories, &c. Of 
these things rumours are afloat, but 
few know the truth, and I, alas! 
know not even the situation thereof. 
I suspect, like the similar room in the 
Castle of Glammis of Shakesperian 
and Macbeth notoriety, no person but 
the lord, his heir, and the seneschal of 
the castle, are allowed to know its 
security. 

Throughout the various dressing 
and sleeping rooms there is an endless 
variety of ancient decoration, tapestry, 
leather, paneling, faded brocade, and 
embroidered silks, oaken carved gro- 
tesque bedsteads, garderobes, chairs 
of all shapes and conveniences, chim- 
neys with raised hearths and with 
andirons; and yet all made choicely 
convenient by the addition of modern 
utilities our ancestors knew not of, but 
so admitted as to harmonize as much 
as possible with the more ancient ar- 
rangements. 

In making some alterations in one 
of the towers, some Norman work in 
the shape of an arched recess was 
found, and this room is now being re- 
paired to give it a character somewhat 
in accordance with the date of the an- 
cient work there discovered. A large 
stone arch divides the room, or rather 
forms a sort of recess for the bed, 
which is to be made from old drawings 
and illuminations, and a piece of 
tapestry of high antiquity will be 
drawn across the inside of the arch 
instead of having curtains to the bed. 
The chimney-piece is of Norman 
zigzag work with inlaid tiled hearth ; 
the walls of wattled work in stone, 
part tinted azure, with an intermix- 
ture of gold; and above the arch in 
the spandrels are two of the Norman 
kings on thrones, painted from origi- 
nal drawings, and the whole surmount- 
ed by a heavy carved and painted 
roof. This is and will be one of the 
most singular rooms in the kingdom 
when completed. 
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Returning once more to the baro- 
nial hall, with its fifteenth century 
gloom and chivalric recollections, and 
passing thence along the stone clois- 
tered passage, access is gained by a 
postern door heavily hinged and bolted 
to the terrace, at one end of which the 
bridge before mentioned as passin 
high over head above the principa 
approach leads to the chapel—a low 
and very ancient building, apparently 
sunk in the earth, and grey with lichen 
and moss, but inside of uncommon 
splendour. Dr. Markham, a prebend- 
ary of Carlisle, in a MS. which relates 
principally to the ecclesiastical matters 
of the diocese, and written about 1680, 
says, “At the mansion of Browham 
stands a chapel of a very antient 
erection. In the year 1377 Johannes 
de Burgham is said to have had ‘ Capel- 
lam apud Browham See Wilfrido sa- 
cram antiquis temporibus Jfundatam,’ 
and that a chaplain attended divine 
offices at it.” 

The roof is an open timbered one, 
consisting of a series of arches, and 
carved with the armorial insignia of 
the family. The seats are open benches, 
the standards and poppy headsallrichly 
carved, and the pulpit a piece of very 
fine late work. Sas part of the chapel 
is divided from the rest by an elabo- 
rate parclose screen, forming an ante- 
chapel, in which is placed the organ 
and choir. There is a fine altar-piece 
of the most gorgeous character, brought 
from the continegt, and placed by Mr. 
William Brougham in its present situ- 
ation, the original one of very old 
carved oak being removed to the west 
end of the chapel. There is also a 
very curious old lace altar-cloth. In 
an ambry are a collection of antique 
ecclesiastic vessels of silver gilt, with 
sundry relics of enamelled crosses, 
pyx, monstrance, &c. The windows 
contain much good painted glass, 
particularly that in the eastern one, 
which bears a very strong resemblance 
to the glass in the celebrated transept 
window known as the Five Sisters in 
York Cathedral. The discarded stone 
flag, formerly the altar, I searched in 
vain for amongst the flags of the floor, 
where it is so frequently found, with 
its five crosses, in old churches; but 
the piscina yet remains. There is a 
traditional story that the chapel_was 
built over the holy well of St. Wil- 
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fred, from which water is said to have 
risen up inside the font, by what in 
all other fonts is the drain to carry 
off the water into the earth. This, 
however, if it ever did exist, has long 
ceased to act. The chapel, hall, ter- 
race, court-yard, &c. stand upon the 
site of the ancient Roman station Bro- 
vacum or Brovoniacum, from which 
it is supposed by Camden and others 
that the name arises; and behind the 
chapel, the Roman altars, and other 
remains of inscriptions, now built up 
in the walls of the great court to pre- 
serve them, were found. Dr. Mark- 
ham, in the MS. before quoted, a.p. 
1680, thus writes :—“ That Browham 
was a Roman station is evident from 
the many Roman altars with inscrip- 
tions which have been frequently dug 
up here. In the year 1602 one was 
discovered near the confluence of the 
rivers Lowther and Eamont, with these 
letters inscribed,— 


IMP 
Cc. VAL 
CONSTAN 
TINO 
PIENT 
AVG 


and of late years several of the like 
kind have been found in the fields, 
but so shattered and defaced by the 
rashness and negligence of the work- 
men and labourers, that the characters 
are not legible.” These are now, as 
before stated, in the great court near 
the entrance gate tower, in a snug 
quiet corner, not exposed to any dan- 
ger. Gale, in his edition of the Itine- 
rary of Antoninus, ed. 1719, p. 97,— 
the latter part of the fifth journey 
from London to Carlisle,—gives “Bro- 
vaco,” Brougham, the intermediate 
station between Brough and Carlisle. 
Camden and Stukeley also mention 
the station. In Caxton’s Chronicle, 
“The Description of Englande,” &c. 
is the following passage :—“ Other 
men wolde suppose yt Alcliud was 
that cite that now is called Burgham, 
in the north coiitre of Westmorelonde, 
fast by Comberland, and standeth by 
the river Eden. The cite is there 
wondrously seen.” 

The family burial aisle is not in the 
chapel at the hall, but in the chancel 
of Brougham church, or as sometimes 


called “ Nine Kirks ;” and here from 
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the Saxon times have the family 
constantly deposited their dead. A 

uieter and more peaceable ——-. 
place could not well be imagined. It 
is between three and four miles from 
the hall, lying apart from any habita- 
tion in a sequestered nook of land 
occupying a bend of the river, and 
altogether is one of those little quaint 
old-world spots consecrated by re- 
ligion which are more frequently men- 
tioned in books than to be found in 
reality. 

The church itself is a very similar 
structure to the chapel at Brougham, 
but not near in so good repair, and has a 
musty, mouldy smell of decay so usual in 
such out-of-the-way churches. Beside 
the chancel door lie three stone coffin- 
lids, seemingly kicked out of the chan- 
cel to make room for some subse- 
quent memorials, since become also 
antiquated, and until of late years but 
little either noticed or cared for. The 
church has an open timbered oaken 
roof, arches with wind braces, &c. and, 
in spite of repairs circa 1660, which 
have destroyed and nearly obliterated 
the original architecture, it has a solemn 

loom, from the smallness of its round- 
Readed windows, filled with dim old 
dingy and smudged green glass. The 
principal object of attraction is the 
disinterment made in the year 1846, 
and so well described in the Archeo- 
logical Journal by Mr. Brougham, with 
attendant notes by Mr. Albert Way. 
Oaken trap-doors have been contrived, 
in the most judicious manner, which 
lift up with rings, and now disclose the 
remains, as discovered, but minus the 
relics of the spur, metallic end of horn, 
and sword, now at the hall. The first 
skeleton discovered was cross-legged, 
and with the spur in question upon 
the left-heel, but with none on the 
right, or any trace of there having 
been any. This curious fact, in op- 
position to the well-known importance 
attached to a pair of spurs, has caused 
much speculation. One similar in- 
stance is mentioned by Mr. Way, but 
of a more remote period. Some of 
the figures amongst the ancient deco- 
rations of the Painted Chamber at 
Westminster are so portrayed in the 
Vetusta Monumenta. ‘This skeleton 
is known to be that of Udard de 
Brougham, who flourished in the 12th 
century, and is surmounted by a flag 
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or coffin-lid, incised with a cross flory 
and a cross-hilted sword, with what 
appears to be a sort of circular shield. 

his stone tradition has always pointed 
out as the “ Crusader’s tomb.” Upon 
another incised flag, with a cross and 


‘sword upon it, is a rough incision 


of the letter B, and this is supposed 
to cover the remains of Gilbert de 
Broham, who succeeded Udard, and 
died 1230. Nine of these skeletons 
were examined, and with one supposed 
to be Saxon, was discovered a circlet 
seemingly of silver gilt, and apparently 
the end of a horn. It is about three 
inches in diameter and three quarters 
of an inch broad, and covered with 
interlacing work, intermingled with a 
sort of cherub with the hands raised. 
As only two incised flags are remain- 
ing, it may not be improbable that 
those on the outside may appertain to 
these remains. It would at all events 
be interesting to lift them from their 
present resting-place, and examine 
what is beneath. 

In the family vault, close by where 
these skeletons lay, are several coffins 
of lead of various ages, and one large 
one of stone filled with bones; collected 
into this no doubt to make room for 
others. 

What storms have passed over the 
land since the remote period when 
these lifeless figures lorded it over the 
surrounding country in all the pomp 
and circumstance of barbarous power ! 
How peaceful now, with not a sound 
to dispel their rest, but the gurgling 
of the adjacent river, or the sighing of 
the breeze! The stillness is so solemn 
that the opening of the rusty-hinged 
heavy chancel door is quite startling, 
and the harsh grating of the trap-doors 
sounds enough to awaken the sleepers 
of the six and eight centuries below. 

Dr. Markham further says, “ From 
Browham or (as it was sometimes writ) 
i a an ancient and warlike 
family took their surname and desig- 
nation. They resided and flourished 
at this place for several ages. In or 
about the reign of Edward I. Gil- 
bertus de Burgham was in possession 
of the whole, which he held in dren- 
gagio, a sort of military service, from 
the Danish word drenge, which sig- 
nifies a servant. One moiety of the 
estate and manor he remits and gives 
up with the mill and advowson of the 
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Church, and all his land in the forest 
of Whinfell and Hamels, to Robert de 
Veteripont, on condition that the other 
half should be free from that tenure 
to him and his posterity. Of late years 
Henry Browham, esq. a descendant of 
the said Gilbert, sold the possession, 
and removed to Scailes, within the 
parish of Skelton, co. Cumb. where 
some account has been given of the 
family.” In the margin is added in a 
later hand, “In this year 1716 John 
Browham, esq. repurchased the estate, 
and is now in possession of it.” 

The first of the names is Walter de 
Broham, antecedent to the Conquest, 
and the next Wilfred; thirdly comes 
Udard, whose cross-legged skeleton 
was discovered in the church. In the 
records of the Exchequer is a docu- 
ment showing that he was fined in the 
22d year of Henry II. for joining the 
rebel Barons, and he is there called 
“Udardus de Broham.” He was go- 
vernor of Appleby castle, and was 
beaten, together with Gospatrick, son 
of Orme, at Appleby, by William King 
of Scots, who had entered the northern 
provinces 1174, with an army of 80,000 
men, during the absence of Henry in 
France. He took the castles of Car- 
lisle, Penrith, and Appleby, the last 
being then considered the key to Eng- 
land, being the guard of the mountain 
pass of Stainmore. In fact Udard, 
his kinsman De Morville, Earl Gos- 
patrick, and others, were at this time 
rebelling against Henry, so that their 
opposition to the King of Scotland 
was not likely to be very strenuous. 
These internal disturbances brought 
Henry back from France, who quickly 
defeated the Scotch, and brought the 
rebellious Barons under subjection, 
Udard and others escaping abroad 
and joining the second Crusade. Gil- 
bert de Broham his son gave up 
half his estate to Robert de Veteri- 
pont, who was then sheriff of West- 
morland, but not 
Edward I., as stated in the Markham 
MS., but in the reign of King John, 
as shown by a deed now in the Rolls 
Chapel. He paid a fine for his non- 
attendance upon that monarch into 
Normandy, and his name appears on 
the “oblata roll” of the 2nd of King 
John, preserved in the ‘Tower of Lon- 
don, amongst the Drenges of West- 
moreland,—*W alter de Harcla,” “Tail- 
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boys Baron of Kendal,” “John de 
Morvill,” and “Gilbert de Broham.” 
In the deed with Veteripont he spells 
his name “de Burgham,” but here 
“de Broham.” It appears that the 
Norman tower forming the keep to 
the castle of Brougham (afterwards so 
long one of the residences of the pow- 
erful family of the Cliffords, Earls of 
Westmorland, but now in ruins), to- 
gether with the advowson of the church 
and a considerable estate, at this time 
passed from the family; but they never 
parted with the manor. 

To Gilbert succeeds Henry de 
Burgham, less celebrated than his 
modern namesake, and to him John 
de Burgham, sheriff of Westmoreland 
in 1351. Sir John de Burgham, knight, 
the next in descent, settles a disputed 
boundary with Sir Roger Clifford, 
knight ; and the instrument, dated 2nd 
of Richard IL., is in the Rolls Chapel. 
In 1383 Sir John de Burgham was 
knight of the shire for the county 
of Cumberland. His son, John de 
Burgham, also sat in Parliament for 
Carlisle, 1394 and 1396, and was suc- 
ceeded by Thomas de Burgham, who 
in 1436 also was member for Cumber- 
land. Succeeding him, we have John 
Burgham, the prefix “de” being now 
laid aside, who, by post mortem inqui- 
sition in 1494, is found seized of the 
manor of Brougham. John his son, 
1504, married a daughter of Dudley of 
Yanwath Hall; succeeded by Gilbert 
Burgham, temp. Henry VIII. Tho- 
mas Burgham next follows, Lord of 
Brougham, a.p. 1553; married Jane, 
daughter of John Vaux of Catterlen 
and Tryermayne—hence the title Lord 
Brougham and Vaux. Henry Burgham, 
temp. Elizabeth. Thomas Browham de- 
mises unto Agnes, his widow, “ all that 
manor, capital, messuage, and demesne 
lands called Brougham Hall,” &c. He 
died childless, and was succeeded by 
Peter Brougham, his uncle, who mar- 
ried Anne, daughter and heiress of 
John Southaic, of Scailes Hall, in Cum- 
berland, representative of the Boyvills, 
feudal barons of Levington, and de- 
scended also from Ivo de Tailboyes, 
lord of Kendal. Henry Brougham, of 
Scailes and Blackhall, about 1622. 
Thomas Brougham, of Scailes Hall, 
sheriff of Cumberland, died in 1648. 
Henry Brougham, esq. of Scailes Hall, 
his son, is ‘io mentioned in Bishop 





: 
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Nicolson’s MS. collections relative to 
ancient neighbouring families, written 
in 1675. “Next adjoining Squire 
Browham, ancient heir male of all the 
Squire Browhams of Browham Hall, 
in Westmoreland, built him a very 
fine house at Scales, and lives there,” 
&c. He married the heiress of the 
Lamplughs, and was succeeded by 
his grandson, John Brougham, of 
Brougham, Scales Hall, and High- 
head Castle, in Cumberland, the latter 
roperty coming y his mother, the 
Clee of the Richmonds. John 
Brougham died 1756, and was suc- 
ceeded by Henry Brougham, his bro- 
ther, whose son Henry was father to 
the present representative of the fa- 
mily, Henry Lord Brougham and 
Vaux, ex-Chancellor, &c. His Lord- 
ship’s grandmother was sister to Ro- 
bertson the historian. 

The panoramic views from the 
towers and the terrace over the richly- 
wooded and picturesque neighbour- 
hood embrace also many objects of 
great historic interest: the more an- 
cient fortress of Brougham Castle, in 
ruins, forfeited in King John’s stormy 
reign, and subsequently a favourite re- 
sidence of the Cliffords, Earls of West- 
morland ; the druidical circle of May- 
burgh, of such uncertain and remote 
antiquity ; the moated mound called 
“King Arthur’s Round Table ;” the 
village of Clifton, celebrated for the 
skirmish interwoven by Sir Walter 
Scott into the charming romance of 
Waverley ; Clifton Hall, an old border 
tower; Yanwath Hall, also embattled, 
and with two towers ; Penrith, with its 
ruined castle, Beacon Hill, and Giant's 
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Gravestones; the Countess’s Pillar, 
where the celebrated Anne, Countess 
of Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgo- 
mery, the heiress of the Cliffords and 
the Vescis, so well known for her re- 
paration of her castles, even during 
Cromwell’s lifetime, and her subse- 
quent stern answers to the political 
application from the corrupt court of 
Charles II., last parted with her good 
and pious mother. 

These are a few, hastily enumerated, 
amongst the many scenes and objects 
of interest which present themselves 
within view from the leads of this fa- 
voured mansion; and when we remem- 
ber that the hall, as before stated, stands 
upon the Roman station from which 
its name is derived; that the family 
have been here located from the time 
of the Heptarchy; that the various 
buildings oo remains of architec- 
ture, from the ponderous Norman 
workmanship, through successive cen- 
turies, to the renovations of the present 
day ; and, in addition to this, that the 
domain is in the far-famed county of 
Westmorland, and within a bowshot 
of Cumberland, and surrounded by 
scenery scarcely equalled, certain] 
not excelled, whether we take the rich 
home views or the more distant ser- 
rated ridges of its mountain horizon, 
—it must be allowed that, either in 
historic or romantic interest of situa- 
tic, scenic beauty of locality, or pic- 
turesque character of the edifice, 
Brougham Hall has few rivals. 

Faithfully yours, 
Gero. SHaw. 
St. Chad's Uppermill, 
Saddleworth, Manchester. 


OF CRANMER, 


AS RE-EDITED BY THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 


WHEN we suspended the consi- 
deration of this subject in our last 
Magazine, we must admit that we were 
unacquainted with the merits of a very 
elaborate and judicious performance, 
published in 1845, and entitled “ Tux 
ANNALS oF THE Encuisu Bree, by 
Christopher Anderson,” in two vo- 
lumes octavo. ‘This work is composed 
on a plan so comprehensive, and is 
animated by a spirit so discriminative, 

5 


with an aim so constantly directed to 
its main argument,—the display of 
God’s Providence in conducting the 
Holy Scriptures into the hands of the 
English people, that it must not only. 
be ranked highly as a critical per- 
formance, but it should be commended 
to the attention of a much wider circle 
than even that of theological criticism. 
It has a general interest, and is well 
worthy of general perusal, as being in 
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fact the religious history of England 
in one of its most important divisions. 
With so masterly a performance the 
disjointed compilations of Strype will 
scarcely bear any comparison. But 
still, if in the way of chronological 
annals, or as a body of materials, the 
latter are admitted to our shelves, 


and even in new editions to our 
presses, they ought, in the hands of a 
competent Editor, to be made in some 


measure to reflect the light which is 
thrown forth by modern works so able 
as this. And here we must remark 
that, though there are some references 
in the Ecclesiastical History Society's 
edition of the Life of Cranmer which 
may make the reader imagine that 
Mr. Anderson’s work has been con- 
sulted, on looking a little further he 
will find they are references at second 
hand from the Parker Society's edition 
of Cranmer’s Works. 

It was our intention to have brought 
under one view the several documents 
relative to Richard Grafton’s concern 
in the publication of the Bible in 
England, which are preserved in the 
Cottonian volume Cleopatra E. v., 
having perceived that the old nar- 
rative of those transactions given by 
Foxe, and retailed by Strype and other 
authors, was incomplete and in some 
ag inaccurate, and that neither 

r. Dibdin in his edition of Ames’s 
Typographical Antiquities, nor the au- 
thor of the “ Historical Account of the 
English Versions of the Scriptures ” 
amg to Mr. Bagster’s er 

ew Testament, had supplied this 
deficiency. 

But on referring to Mr. Anderson's 
Annals of the English Bible we find 
that he has at length performed what 
so many of his predecessors had at- 
tempted only in part. He has fully 
availed himself of the valuable ma- 
terials which they had partially dis- 
regarded or negligently employed; 
and he has, in the cause of truth, paid 
honour where honour was due, at the 
same time ever referring all things to 
= ee Providence of the Most 

igh. 

Had we not found this task already 
performed, we were certainly prepared 
to have ascribed a larger share of merit 
than is awarded by Mr. Anderson to 
Richard Grafton, who, previously being 
a merchant of London (a grocer,—or 

Gent. Mag. Vou. KALE, 
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dealer in merchandise in gross), after 
he had undertaken the production of 
the Bible, in partnership with Edward 
Whitchurch, from that time devoted 
himself exclusively to the art of print- 
ing, then in its infancy in England, 
and for the purpose of completing the 
great Bible of 1538 brought over 
from Paris both types and_ paper, 
presses and workmen, with which he 
carried on the same operations in 
London for many years after. Mr. 
Anderson (vol. 1. p. 583) says of 
Grafton and Whitchurch, that they 
may be “regarded throughout the 
whole affair as resembling only the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water 
in ancient time;” but in a previous 
passage he has admitted that “ the 
former enjoyed the high honour of 
embarking almost his all in the un- 
dertaking, for neither Cranmer,* nor 
Cromweil, nor the King, ever contri- 
buted one farthing of the expense ; 
and a contemporory and personal 
friend of Grafton, in the epistle pre- 
fixed to his Chronicle, attributed to 
him a somewhat more zealous part 
than that of the mere trafficker. 

‘* The Bible in English, that valuable 
jewell, we have by his travyle, first with 
his charge and attendaunce procuring the 
translation thereof,t then sundrie times 





* Mr. Anderson has shewn that ‘‘ So 
far from Cranmer having the slightest 
connexion with this undertaking, or ‘ ex- 
erting himself’ for this book, as Mr. 
Todd has imagined, his letter, in its proper 
connexion, [. e. as written on the 4th 
August, 1537,] clearly shows that it came 
upon the writer in the way of delightful 
surprise. No doubt he had wished for a 
Bible ; but, after vainly toiling with his 
coadjutors as to the New Testament, he 
now very candidly acknowledges that the 
present production was literally beyond 
their power as a body of men.’’ In the 
letter referred to, Cranmer prayed Crom- 
well to obtain the King’s licence that 
Grafton’s Bible might be sold and read 
of every person, ‘‘ until such time that 
we, the bishops, shall set forth a better 
translation, which, I think, will not be 
till a day after domesday.” Mr. Ander- 
son adds, that ‘*‘ From inattention to his 
own language, the position of Cranmer 
has very frequently been misstated by our 
ablest writers.’’ Vol. i. p. 577. 

+ Thomas N. probably Thomas Newton 
of Cheshire. Dibdin’s Ames, iii. 426. 


t The literary labour —— by 
3C 
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copying the same out with his own hande, 
and, thirdly, printing it in Fraunce with 
his great expense and perill, when the 
rage of those holy fathers which then en- 
vyed Christian men’s Christianity, not 
only would not suffer it to be done in 
England, but also procured the same, 
beyng printed, to be attached in Fraunce 
and openly burned, himselfe hardly es- 
caping with his life. Not discouraged 
herewith, but still caried with zeale to doe 
good, he attempted to woorke againe, and 
to God’s great praise, and to the edifi- 
cation of Christes Church, performed it.” 
(Dibdin’s Ames, iii. 428.) 

This, however, may perhaps be the 
representation of a too partial friend : 
Grafton’s own letters certainly seem 
to be mainly prompted by his com- 
mercial interests; whilst the profane 
language which he was induced to 
use in flattery to Cromwell * is justly 
stigmatised by Mr. Anderson as * be- 
traying his ignorance of the truth, and 
the value of the truth, contained in the 
Bible.” 

But, though we find all Grafton’s 
letters have been introduced by Mr. 
Anderson, there is one of them treated 
in a manner for which we cannot fully 
account. It is the same which we 
noticed in our last number, and which 
is printed in the Appendix to Strype’s 
Life of Cranmer, No. XX. In Mr. 
Anderson’s copy of this, there are five 
passages omitted, and among them 
is the first half of the very passage 
which we cited last month, an omission 
which conveys a different meaning to 
the portion that is left. It is very 
true that the worthy Printer’s style is 
rather prolix, and this may have in- 
duced the author to make some omis- 
sions, with the view of rendering the 
remainder clearer; but such a course 
is liable to many objections, and many 


John Rogers, the first Protestant martyr 
under Mary; but the translation pre- 
viously made by William Tyndale was 
used as far as it extended, after which as- 
sistance was derived from that by Cover- 


dale. See Anderson, i. 569. The name 
of Rogers was not announced; but the as- 
sumed name of Thomas Matthew was 
placed in the title-page, though his own 
initials I. R. occur in some parts of the 
volume. 

-* “for those most godly pains the 
Heavenly Father is bound, even of his 
justice, to reward you with the everlasting 
kingdom of God.”’ 
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misinterpretations, and we must main- 
tain that the only safe course is to 
give a faithful and integral copy of a 
document as it stands in the original. 
We now present this letter as 
Grafton wrote it, showing Mr. Ander- 
son’s suppressions by Italic type: 


+ 1537. 

Moost humbly besechynge your Lord- 
ship to understond that accordynge as 
your comyssyon was by my servaunt to 
sende you certen bybles, so have I now 
done, desyrynge your Lordship to accept 
them as though they were well done. 
And where as I wryt unto your Lord- 
ship for a prevye seale, to be a defence 
untot the enemyes of this byble, I un- 
derstonde that your Lordshipes mynde 
is that I shall not nede it. But now, 
moost gracyous Lorde, for as moch as this 
worke hath bene brought forthe to our 
moost great and costly laboures & charges, 
which charges amount above the some of 
v° li., and I have caused of these same to 
be prynted to the some of xv° bookes 
complete. Which nowe, by reason that of 
many this worke is highly commended, 
there are that will and dothe go about the 
pryntynge of the same worke agayne in a 
lesser letter, to the entent that they may 
sell their lytle bookes better-chepe then I 
can sell these gret, and so to make that I 
shall sell none at all, or elles verye fewe, 
to the utter undoynge of me your oratour, 
and of all those my credytours that hath 
bene my comforters and helpers therin. 
And now this worke thus set forthe with 
great stodye and laboures shall soche per- 
sons (moved with a lytle covetousnes to 
the undoynge of other for their awne pry- 
vate welthe) take as a thynge done to their 
handes, in which halffe the charges shall 
not come to them that hath done to your 
poore oratour. And yet shall they not do 
yt as they fynde yt, but falsefye the texte, 
that, I dare saye, looke how many sen- 
tence sare in the byble,even so many fautes 
and errours shalbe made therin. For their 
sekyng is not to set it out to Goddes glorie, 
and to the edefyenge of Christes congre- 
gatyon (but for covetousnes) and that maye 
apere by the former bybles that they have 
set forthe, which hath nether good paper, 
letter, ynke, nor correctyon, and evyn 
so shall they corrupt this worke, and 
wrapp yt up after their fassyons, and then 
maye they sell yt for naught at their plea- 
sour. Ye, and to make yt more trewer 
then yt is, therfore Douchemen, dwel- 


tT i. e. against. 

t This is still the technical word for 
type, and is foolishly altered in Strype’s 
Cranmer to “ letters.’’ 
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lynge within this realme, go about the 
pryntynge of yt, whiche can nether speke 
good Englyshe, nor yet wryte none, and 
they wilbe bothe the prynters and cor- 
rectours therof, because of a lytle cove- 
tousnes, that wyll not bestowe xx or xl li. 
to a learned man to take payne in yt to 
have yt well done. It were therfore (as 
your lordship dothe evydently perceave) 
a thynge unreasonable to permyt or soffer 
them (which now hath no soche busynes) 
to enter into the laboures of them that 
hath had* bothe sore trouble and unrea- 
sonable charges. And the truthe is this, 
that if yt be prynted by any other before 
these be solde (which I thynke shall not 
be this iij yere at the least,) that then am 
I your poore oratour utterly undone. 
Therfore by your moost godly favour, if 
I maye obtayne the kynges moost gracyous 
priviledge that none shall prynt them tyll 
these be solde, which at the least shall not 
be this iij yere, your lordship shall not 
fynde me unthankfull, but that to the 
uttermost of my power I wyll consyder yt, 
and I dare saye that so will my lorde of 
Cantourburye, with other my moost spe- 
ciall frendes. And at the least God will 
loke upon your mercifull heart that con- 
sydereth the undoynge of a poore yonge 
man. For truly my whole lyvynge lyeth 
herupon; which if I maye have sale of 
them (not beynge hyndered by any other 
man) yt shalbe my makynge and welthe, 
and the contrary is my undoynge. Ther- 
fore most humbly I beseche your lord- 
ship to be my helper herin, that I maye 
obtayne this my request. Or elles, yf by 
no meanes this pryvyledge maye be had 
(as Ihave no dout thorow your helpe yt 
shall) and seinge men are so desyrous to 
be pryntynge of yt agayne to my ulter 
undoynge, as aforsayde; that yet, for 
as moche as it hathe pleased the kynges 
highnes to lycence this worke to go 
abroade, and that it is the moost pure worde 
of God, which teacheth all true obedyence, 
and reproveth all scismes and contentyons. 
And the lacke of this worde of the Ail- 
mightie God is the cause of all blyndenes 
and supersticion, yt may therfore be com- 
maunded by your lordship, in the name of 
our most gracyous prynce, that every 
curat have one of them, that they maye 
learne to knowe God, and to instruct their 
parysshens. Ye, and that every abbaye 
shuld have vj to be layde in vj severall 
places,f that the whole covent and the 


* Altered by Strype to ‘‘ made,’ and 
so left by his recent editor. 

+ Perhaps this scheme did not origi- 
nate with Grafton, but it was just the plan 
that was adopted. By the royal injunc- 
tions issued in 1538 every curate was di- 
rected to provide, before the feast of Christ- 
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resorters therunto maye have occasyon to 
looke on the Lordes lawe. Ye, I wold 
none other but they of the papisticall 
sorte shuld be compelled to have them; 
and then I knowe there shuld be ynow 
founde in my lorde of London’s dyocesse 
to spende awaye a greate part of them; 
and so shuld this be a godly acte, worlhy 
to be had inremembrance whyle the world 
doth stande; and I know that a small 
comyssyon wyll cause my lorde of Can- 
tourbury, Salsbury, and Worsetter to cause 
yt to be done thorow their dyocesse. Ye, 
and this shuld cease the whole scisme and 
contencyon that is in the realme, whiche 
is some callyng them of the olde, and 
some of thenew. Now shuld we all folow 
one God, one boke, and one learnynge ; 
and this is hurtfull to no man, but prof- 
fytable to all men. I will trouble your 
lordship no lenger, for I am sory I have 
troubled you so moche. But to make an 
ende I desyer your moost gracyous an- 
swer by my servaunt, for the sycknes is 
bryme ¢ about us, or elles wolde I wayte 
upon your lordship, and because of 
comynge to your lordship I have not sof- 
fred my servaunt with me sence he came 
over. Thus fur your contynuall preser- 
vacyon, I, with all that truly love God, do 
most hartely praye that you maye over- 
come ail your adversaryes of the papisti- 
call sorte. 


Your Oratour, RycHarp GRAFTON. 


We still cannot quit these letters of 
Grafton without noticing some other 
discrepancies, of no great importance 
in themselves, but of some significance 
as affecting the editorship of the Ec- 
clesiastical History Society. To Graf- 
ton’s letter of the 28th Aug. 1537, 
printed at p. 131 of the new volume 
of Cranmer, are appended these two 
notes, to give an air of duty performed. 

First note, to Strype’s reference to 
‘* Cleopatra, E.5.”’ (Cotton. MSS. Cleo- 
pat. E. v. fol. 330. British Museum. 
Original. ] 

Second note, to ‘* which remaineth ’’— 
[‘* That remaineth.’? Cott. MSS.] 


mas then ensuing, a Bible ‘ of the largest 
volume,’’ the expense (12s. bound) to be 
borne, half by himseif, and half by the 
parishioners ; and Bonner, shortly after 
he was made Bishop of London, set up siz 
Bibles in certain convenient places in St. 
Paul’s church. Thus was created a far 
larger demand than Grafton at all antici- 
pated, and there were sufficient customers 
not only for his editions, but for those of 
his rivals. 

t Bryme or breme. Fierce, sharp. 
From the Saxon. (Nares’s Glossary.) 
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Such is the sole result of the editor's 
retended) “ verification,” to tell us 

that where Strype printed “ which” 

the writer wrote “that :” but what be- 
comes of the performance when, on re- 
ferring to the original, we find it is 
not “that,” and is “which?” The 
presumption is strong that the editor’s 

“ verification,” after all, was not with 

the “ Original,” but with the Parker 

Society s copy,* where the reading is 

“that” in lieu of Strype’s “ which.” 
This presumption is confirmed by a 

more striking variation which soon 

after follows. Strype, Anderson, and 

Mr. Cox (the Parker Society's editor) 

have this passage, “ my lord of Canter- 

bury said the tidings thereof did him 
more good than the gift of 1,000/.” but 
the words of the original are “ then the 
gyfte of ten thousand pounde.” Is not 
this a clear proof that no one has 
really “ verified” the original since 
~— first made the mistranscription ? 

ince our last, we rejoice to find 
that in this argument for the purgation 
of Strype we have a coadjutor of no less 
ability than the librarian of Lambeth 

Palace: who has addressed to the 

British Magazine “Remarks on the 

first volume of Strype’s Life of Arch- 

bishop Cranmer, recently published by 
the Ecclesiastical History Society.” 

There is something in Mr. Maitland’s 

good-humoured but caustic criticism 

which ought to have greater effect 
than our own dull lucubrations. 

The documents which he has been 
led to examine are naturally those 
which he has nearest at hand, namely, 
such as are contained in Archbishop 
Cranmer’s own register. “ Indeed (as 
Mr. Maitland remarks) it must be 
obvious to every one possessing the 
least knowledge of the subject that 
in editing Strype’s Life of Cranmer 
that Register was before, and above, 
all other sources of information to be 
consulted,—and this, not only because 
Strype makes so many extracts from 
it, and references to it, but because 
the documents and matters of history 
which he derived from it form the 
most important and best authenticated 
part of his work. In fact, the Me- 
morials, deprived of what they owe to 
the Register, would be lamentably 





* Works of Archbishop Cranmer, p. 
346, note. 
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diminished in bulk, and still more in 
value ; and to edit them without re- 
ference to that volume is like omitting 
the part of Hamlet, a thing not to be 
excused unless it has been done ‘ by 
particular desire’ of the patrons, vice- 
patrons, council, and subscribers.” 

Mr. Maitland, after expressing him- 
self very decidedly on “ the notorious 
laxity and inaccuracy with which 
Strype made his extracts,” distinctly 
states that, notwithstanding the asser- 
tion of the Editor, that ‘“ The docu- 
ments contained in the edition of 
A.D. 1694 have been verified, as far 
as it has been possible,” and notwith- 
standing the notorious fact that of late 
years the archiepiscopal registers have 
been accessible to all literary men, 
still, to the best of his knowledge, 
“no application was ever made for ac- 
cess to the Register on account of this 
publication.” 

This, however, will not now much 
surprise our readers, as” we , have 
hitherto searched in vain for proof of 
a single visit to the Manuscript Room 
of the British Museum. 

But when Mr. Maitland proceeds 
to shew his examples of “Strype’s 
loose, inaccurate mode of copying, 
and his great liability to mistake,” the 
Subscribers to the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory Society, if ~~ really care for 
anything further than filling their 
shelves with a certain number of vo- 
lumes uniformly bound, will, we think, 
be ready to demand that the first vo- 
lume of Strype’s Life of Cranmer 
should be re-edited. 

In almost every extract which 
Strype made from the register there 
are continual errors, materially affect- 
ing the sense, sometimes arising from 
contractions having been misunder- 
stood,t and sometimes evidently from 
haste, a second inspection having been 
intended but never paid. In various in- 
stances Strype himself noticed defects, 
but too alle ascribed them to the ori- 
ginal register, instead of his own im- 
perfect transcripts, which had possibly 
been madesome years before he worked 
them up; and yet none of these un- 
accountable blots have provoked the 





+ As punctare for presentare, ultime 
for legilime, partialiter for presentialiter 
(the last error accomplished by the new 
editor), &c. &c, 
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curiosity of the successive editors 
employed by the University of Ox- 
ford and the Ecclesiastical History 
Society ! 

We noticed in our last paper that 
the armoury of the last-mentioned gen- 
tleman seems to have been confined 
to these three printed books,—Todd’s 
Life of Cranmer, Jenkyns’s Remains of 
Cranmer, and the Parker Society's 
edition of Cranmer’s works; but, though 
he has probably had all these on his 
own table, even they seem to have been 
thrown aside as incumbrances in the 
rapid race of REPRINTING—no matter 
what. Mr. Maitland remarks of Cran- 
mer, that “ His oath and protestation, 
when he was consecrated, are among 
the most remarkable facts, not only in 
his life, but in the history of the Church 
of England.” The oath was taken in 
two forms, once before and once after 
consecration: Dr. Jenkyns has printed 
both, as Mr. Maitland says “ very cor- 
rectly,”—that is, with only two mis- 
prints, whilst Strype’s edition of the 
same is a mass of confusion, from his 
having inadvertently mixed the two 
oaths together. Yet, in this instance, 
the new editor neither went to the 
original, nor yet consulted Jenkyns. 
Strype’s copy of this important docu- 
ment remains, for him, as incorrect as 
ever. 

Before closing his remarks, Mr. 
Maitland points out two or three in- 
stances of Strype having very incor- 
rectly quoted old printed books: to 
which we need only allude as accumu- 
lating the evidence of the new editor's 
very inefficient “ verification ;” and he 
also suggests “ how desirable it is, that 
in any new edition of the Works of 
Serype, those which may be called 
parallel passages should be referred to, 
to prove each other. Owing to the na- 
ture of the subjects, the same facts pre- 
sented themselves repeatedly, and the 
accounts vary so often and so much, 
owing to the author’s writing at differ- 
ent times, and with more or less in- 
formation, that most editors would feel 
it to be a positive duty, or at least a 
very acceptable act of courtesy, to tell 
the reader what to believe.” Now, 
this is just what was said in other 
words by our correspondent B. D. in 
our January magazine, p. 47: and he 
will, we are sure, be pleased to see his 
views so ably supported. 


Strype’s Life of Cranmer. 
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Some perhaps will be inclined to 
ask, Is Strype an author worth caring 
so much for? We answer, Undoubt- 
edly he is, until some other shall have 
accomplished the like design, in so 
complete a form as entirely to super- 
sede him. And on this point listen 
again to Mr. Maitland: 


‘* You and my other friends have heard 
me, many years before this Society existed, 
deeply regretting the numerous errors and 
mistakes which disfigure the volumes of 
that writer, whose works are, of all others, 
the most indispensable to the English 
Churchman who would understand the 
history of his own Church. You know 
that I used to talk (scarcely half in jest) 
of Strype Scholarships and Strype Exami- 
nations in our colleges, as among the best 
means for preventing young men who 
were candidates for orders from ignorantly 
committing themselves, to their own dis- 
credit, and the increased disunion and un- 
happiness of the Church. You know that 
to Oxford men, wherever I could take the 
liberty (and even where it was a liberty) I 
openly and urgently expressed my hope 
that that learned university would repair 
the injury which it had done to the Church 
by its careless reprints—that when I met 
with Cambridge men, I tried to provoke 
them to jealousy, and urged them to claim 
and do justice to so meritorious a son of 
their alma mater—that to one publisher 
after another I expressed the same desire 
for a new edition, while one after another 
told me the thing was impossible, that the 
Clarendon edition filled the market, and 
that till that was sold off (in other words, 
until hundreds or thousands of pounds had 
been levied, for the most part on the stu- 
dious and deserving part of the clergy,) no- 
thing could be done. 

‘« Then arose a Society, under such pa- 
tronage that one would hardly know how 
to be grateful enough, that so many men 
of high rank, character, and learning, 
were coming to the rescue,—it seemed an 
invincible armada, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
and Paternoster-row dared not peep or 
mutter,— of course we have waited in 
anxious expectation—and is the volume 
before us a specimen of the way in which 
their works are to be issued ?’’ 


Mr. Ursan, 

1 AM indebted to your Corre- 
spondent E. T. for the kindly and true 
interpretation which he has set upon 
the spirit in which I answered his 
strictures upon a passage in the hymn 
Te Deum, and the English version of 
the Gloria Patri. I therefore with 
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less regret again reply to his further 
observations in your Magazine. 

I. May I ask the grounds on which 
he Seusils his sudden transition from 
passing condemnation on the word 
munerari as an “unclassical passive” 
to an eulogy upon it as pure Latin in 
his P.S.? Riddle, Forcellinus, and 
Gesner define muneror to be a deponent 
verb, adducing passages in proof from 
Cicero, Horace, &c. 2. The rhythm, 
he says, suffers by reading “ in gloria 
numerari” instead of “munerari 
gloria.” In several Arundel MSS., 
one Burney MS., and some Breviaries, 
&c. the only collocation I found was 
“ gloria munerari.” Where is the 
change, except it be wrought by the 
alteration of one letter? Is it this 
which enables us to connect “cum 
Sanctis” with the verb, otherwise “in- 
admissible?” or is @eternd still to be 
severed from gloria for the same 
cause, viz. because other words inter- 
vene? 3. “Piety and orthodoxy of 
sentiment,” which E. T. claims for 
munerari is amore important lack, if 
found wanting, than rhythm. What 
the real intention of munerari was is 
evident from another reading in a 
black-letter Horarium in the British 
Museum which I have observed— 
“gloria premiari.” Where is the 
Seriptural authority for prayer to be 
“rewarded with glory ?” hy is the 
reading “in gloria numerari,” which 
has been shown in my last letter to be 
a scriptural phrase, and is supported 
by ancient Breviaries, Psalters, Books 
of the Hours, &c. and modern Bre- 
viaries, “no Latin ?” Numeror is used 
with in by Cicero, &c. See Gesner, 
Riddle, and Forcellinus. Blessed will 
he be of whom it shall be said—“ How 
was he numbered among the Sons of 
God, and his lot is with the Saints!” 

Il. The Gloria Patri, commonly 
‘called the Doxology, that is, the 
“ giving of glory,” by its history re- 
futes the idea that it contains aught 
that is precative or optative. It 
was a solemn protest against Arianism 
—against false doctrine and heresy—a 
direct confession and avowal of the 

eat article of the Catholic faith, the 

lief in Three Persons in one God- 
head, co-equal, “of one substance, 
power, and eternity.” 2. Shall we 
agree with E.T. in calling it “an 


expansion and specification of the very 
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first petition in the Lord’s Prayer— 
‘hallowed be Thy Name,’” or recog- 
nise in it the very words of the Dox- 
ology—“ Thine is the kingdom, the 
power, and the glory, for ever and 
ever 2?” The last words will show that 
the Gloria Patri expresses that glory 
which was God’s own “before the 
worlds were made,” zs now, through 
every generation of man, and shall be, 
when man is admitted to the mansions 
of immortality, where prayer shall 
cease and praise alone remain; and 
so, indeed, from the beginning, “ world 
without end,” “for ever and ever.” 
The words “as it was in the begin- 
ning,” which E. T. calls “a mere 
parenthesis,” are ascribed to St. Je- 
rome, if they were not added in earlier 
times to assert the eternity of the 
adorable Son of the Father. 3. Does 
E. T. ever find én expressed in any 
of the ancient Liturgies? while the 
forms défav dvaméyropev, or mpérer 
Soi ddéa, &c. “ we ascribe glory,” &c. 
do occur. Sit, which I would supply, 
is not optative, but equivalent to esto, 
éorw, the form of address, ascriptive. 
Does not Holy Scripture bid man 
“give glory (8odva dé£av) unto God,” 
that is, ascribe to Him all His attri- 
butes and gifts—“salvation, glory, 
honour, and power?” (Rev. xix. 1, 
xiv. 7; Is. xlii. 12; Mal. ii. 2, &c.) 
4.-Can man pray for God's glory, 
which is inherent in His divine nature ? 
—pray for “that excellency whereby 
God is eminent above all things, 
His omnipotent, infinite, and eternal 
being ?” (Hooker, Ecc. Pol. B. v. ¢, 
xiii. s. 8.) Is there a prayer in—what 
some have deemed this “joyful hymn 
of glory” to be—‘an eucharistic 
hymn ?”—in a “ form of praising God,” 
and a “shorter creed?” (Comber, 
Works, vol. i. p. 233-4.) “How do 
we glorify God ?” asks St. Augustine ; 
“by calling Him glorious,” is his 
answer. 8 cg in Ps. xxxix. 4.) 

III. What authority has E. T. to 
support him in understanding by the 
word “saints” in the Te Deum “ holy 
angels ?” 

. T. will, I trust, believe that I 
duly appreciate the courtesy of his 
late reply. 

Yours, &c. 
Presspyter Anewicanvs, M.A. 
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Almshouse at Glastonbury. 


THE POOR MEN’S ALMSHOUSE AT GLASTONBURY. 


(With a Plate.) 


IN our Magazime for December 
last some account was given of the 
munificent works of Abbat Beere, who 
presided over the monastery of Glas- 


tonbury from the year 1504 to 1534, ° 


accompanied by a Plate representin 
the Poor Women’s Almshouse, whic 
still li as a monument of his cha- 
rity. It is not, however, the only 
building of the kind, for there is also 
an Almshouse for Poor Men, of which 
Mr. Buckler has now favoured us with 
a view, taken in the year 1825. 

This Almshouse is also attributed to 
the foundation of Abbat Beere, but the 
architecture would lead to an earlier 
period. It is far more elaborate than 
that of the Poor Women’s Almshouse. 
The arrangement of the building is 
shown in the ground-plan above given. 
There are ten apartments for the poor 
men, and at the end a kind of common 


hall or entrance, and a vestry; and 
attached to the main building at the east 
is a small chapel, of narrower width, 
having a simple but elegant belfry. 
This chapel is dedicated to Saint Mar- 
garet. 

There are evident marks of a former 
roof to the Almshouse against the west 
wall of the chapel, which seems to show 
that the whole was originally placed 
under one roof, which is frequently 
the case in buildings of the kind.* 
There seems also to have been then a 
window in the west wall, which threw 
its light along the central passage. On 
the whole, this is a very interesting 
example of an ancient bede-house. 

As now arranged, the Almshouses 
form distinct cottages, of two floors 
each; and the old men, if married, 
enjoy the comfort of having their 
aged partners to share their dwellings. 





Mr. Ussan, 


March 17, 1848. 


AT this time, when so much attention is paid to the statistics of disease, and 
so many good designs are set on foot to ameliorate the condition of the poor, 
and render their dwellings more healthful and cleanly throughout “the city of 
Westminster,” it may not prove uninteresting to some of your readers to know 
what were the diseases prevalent in St. Margaret’s parish three centuries ago. 
The following extracts, selected out of the Records of that church, are made 
from the careful notices, given by the registrar, of the different causes of deaths, 
which occurred during a few months in the year 1557. 


Maii xxiij die. 
xxix 
XXX 


blank] 


Joh’n Crypscott, off penury. 
arter, off pynyng. 
thony [blank], off a fever. 


va Thomas Lawne, off a fervint ague. 
» Thomas Lawnsetter, off a canker. 


XXX1 


Thomas Hardyng, a surfett, and burnynge ague. 


» Robert Jones, off a pynyng sycknes. 








* In most ancient bede-houses the outer walls were of stone, and the apartments 
were partitioned off with wainscot only, being sometimes open at the top. The 
Royal Hospitals of Greenwich and Chelsea are arranged on a similar plan. 
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Junii ij die. Rychard Wodde, off ague. 
” Symond Alyvesey, of a swellyng. 
ij Elisabeth Mumforde, consumption. 
* Wyllyam Tyler, off ague and thought [cough]. 
m Joh’n Fynche, of the blody flyxe.* 
iv die. Joh’n Shute, off the fluxe and a consumption. 
v Mr. Thomas Holles, off ague, with a surffett. 
vii George Lawrence, of the colleck and stone, long sycke. 
a Item. Elisabeth Hethe, of the ague with Godd’s marks. 
viij die. Jone Smyth, an olde woman longe sycke. 
” Maudlen Preston, of thought [cough] and pockes. 
x die. Wyllyam Foster, off very povertye. 
xij die. Jone Allen, off a postum [abscess] which brake. 
xiij die. Johen Mydleton, off a browce [bruise ?]. 
xxiij die. Joh’n Bympanye, off famyne. 
xxvi die. Thomas Wilmore, consumed away. 
ii die. Item. Elisabethe Trystone, of an impostyme. 
vii die. Rycharde Hudsone, of age. 
ix die. Syr Richard Lloyde, Clerke, of a surfett [plethora ?]. 
xiij die. Joane Letsame, a chrysomer [7. e. a child, dying between 
the time of its baptism and its mother’s churching].t 
xiv die. Thomas Leike, takene [by visitation of God ?]. 
xx die. Alyce [blank], a strangere, of bledynge. 
xxix die. Tobye Holdene, of the measells. 
Aug. _iij die. Willelmus Voter, of the blake jawndys. 
xxix die. Alyce Betterne, of chyncoughe [hooping-cough].} 
Sept. xxdie. Thomas Buckynghame, of tong-tyed [a child so born.] 
xxvii die. Chrystyane Cleve, of the newe agewe. 
Oct. xxiii die. Alyce Lane, a chyld, of the wormes. 
xxv die. Joh’n Carter, of the fallyng sycknes [epilepsy ?]. 
Nov. vdie. Margerie Towe, of quarterne (quartan) agewe. 
xi die. Agnes Knape, of the age of txxv, of this new decese 
Visteenns Pj. 
xxiv die. Jone Comber, of the newe sycknes. 


During the same period there died— 


Of “ famine,” in June, 2 persons, in July, 5, in Aug. 6, in Sept. 4. 

Of * le,” by ” 9 ” ” 8, ” 1 ” 9. 

Of “ pining sickness, > 7 o a 0, -. 

In October, of “ ague” 14 persons died, and of “ pining sickness” 7; and of 
the latter disease in November, 8. The plague appeared in a.p. 1563. 
“ June, the xxiij" daie, Will’m, Mr. Pecoke’s man, of the plague.” 

I remain, &c. Mackenzie Watcortt, M. A. 
Curate of St. Margaret's, Westminster. 





* The dysentery. Archdeacon Nares quotes Acts xxviii. 8 (in the authorised ver- 
sion), ‘* The father of Publius lay sick of a fever and a bloody flix :’’ also Harrington’s 
Ariosto, xxxiii. 13, 

What with the burning feaver, and the flixe, 
Of sixtie men there scarce returned sixe ; 


and adds that the change to flux (in the Acts) was made early in the last century: but 
the present extract shows that spelling nearly two centuries earlier. 

Tt The chrysom was worn for eight days after baptism, i. e. from Easter Eve to the 
Saturday or Octave of Easter Day following (L’Estrange, Alliance, c. viij. p. 368). 
Children were called Chrysoms originally who died between the time of baptism and 
their mother’s churching, as they were Juried in their chrysome as a shroud (Wheat- 
ley, Rat. Ill. cxiij. s. iij. § 1.). 

¢ From the Dutch word kincken, to pant. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Sights in Italy, &c. By William 
Gardiner. 

MR. GARDINER, the accomplished 
author of this volume, says,— When 
a boy I was present at the first per- 
formance of Handel's oratorio of 
‘ Jephtha,’ in my native town of Lei- 
cester, 1774, probably the first grand 
music meeting that ever took place in 
this country. I heard Giardini play 
on the violin, and Rubinelli sing. fiver 
since I have looked forward to the 
pleasure of visiting Italy, ‘the land of 
song,’ from whence these refined mu- 
sicians came.” So, waiting patientl 
his allotted time, it came in his 77t 
year, and he joined some friends, dis- 
tinguished musical artists, in a tour 
which appears to have been equally 
instructive and agreeable. In one, the 
chief point, to be sure, he was wofully 
disappointed ; and, from his account, 
we may presume that in the two Ca- 
valieri, and the two Donne, who do us 
the honour of appearing every season 
in the Haymarket, we have almost the 
entire essence of the vocal music of 
that land of song. Mr. Gardiner is 
himself a musician of knowledge and 
taste, and we lament that we cannot 
do justice to this portion of his work ; 
but he also has a love of, and acquaint- 
ance with, the sister arts: and has given 
us a volume, if not possessing the deep 
and scientific erudition of the artist, 
yet not wanting in sensible observa- 
tion, judicious criticism, and correct 
taste. He has done nearly all that 
could be expected from a passing tra- 
veller. A book of travel, a tour, a 
journey, should not be a book of sci- 
entific detail, or an elaborate treatise 
on principles and technical rules: it 
should give the results, and not detain 
the reader among the means, which 
belongs to works of another kind. If 
a well-educated and well-intentioned 
man, like the present author, tells us 
what were his opinions and feelings on 
such works of art, or such displays of 
natural beauty, we are satisfied ; he 
has performed what he promised by 
his book, and, if we wish to go deeper 
into the subject, we open the volumes 

Gent, Maa. Vou. XXIX. 


of Winckelmann and Brousted and 
Visconti. 

With these remarks, we shall proceed 
to give a few extracts from the volume, 
which will be miscellaneous, as the 
matter of it is; and, if the reader likes 
what he finds in our few pages, he will 
turn to the work itself for more abun- 
dant information. 

P. 31. At Naples there are two 
mountains,—one organic, one inor- 

anic—one of flesh, and one of earth — 

esuvius, and Lablache. The author 
visited both; he thus describes his 
journey to the latter : 


‘¢In the afternoon we set off to pay a 
visit to Lablache, who has a villa on the 
promontary of Posilippo, the headland I 
spoke of on entering the bay of Naples. 
He resides here as a private gentleman, 
‘upon the very spot where Boccaccio re- 
solved to dedicate his life to the muses.’ 
We were presently introduced to the fa- 
mily party, who seem to live in a state of 
superior enjoyment on this their Mount 
Olympus. With him was his eldest 
son M. F. Lablache, a baritone singer, 
well known in all the European cities ; 
but there is only one Lablache, the Papa 
di Cantati—the Pope of all Singers. He 
shook me cordially by the hand when I 
brought to his recollection his being at 
Leicester with the Duke of Brunswick, at 
which he heartily laughed, for the carriage 
broke down, and he crawled out at one of 
the windows. AsI stood before him I 
thought within myself, What a monster of 
aman! I seemed to dwindle into a mere 
imp, and involuntarily said, ‘ However 
great, sir, you are as an actor, in person 
you are still more extraordinary as a man.’ 
What a chest he has! and how neatly he 
walks! In size he is the largest man I 
ever beheld, next to my townsman Lam- 
bert. On this beautiful spot he is really 
now enjoying the otium cum dignitate. I 
learnt that he made his first appearance as 
a buffo in the St. Carlino, one of the 
smallest theatres in Naples, where you are 
admitted for sixpence, &c. . .. It is the 
great genius of this artist that shines in 
every thing he does. As a mere singer 
he could never be placed in the highest 
rank. It is the vast volume of voice which 
he pours out upon the notes B, C and D, 
so well according with the magnitude of 
his person, that excites our _— His 
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musical accent, which few singers know 
anything about, gives a neatness to his 
enunciation which every one can feel and 
admire. He may be regarded as the Poly- 
phemus of the stage, surpassing the efforts 
of all other actors and singers. I was in- 
formed that the King, who is interesting 
himself in a charity, met him the other 
day, and said ‘ Come, Lablache, you must 
sing for us.’ The performance was to be 
in St. Carlo, his own theatre. ‘ Oh, my 
liege,’ he replied, ‘I am no longer the 
man I was; it is true, I succeed in hum- 
bugging the people of London and Paris, 
but it never will do for me to appear again 
upon the stage in Naples.’ 1 was de- 
lighted with my interview with this 
extraordinary man, who, perhaps, has 
created a more lively impression than any 
actor since the time of the Olympic 
Games,’’ &c. 


P. 55. The author is visiting and 
describing the delicious scenery that 
surrounds Sorento: 


‘¢ The drive to Vico is acknowledged to 
be the finest in the world. The road 
gradually ascends by the side of the sea, 
winding like a serpent in and out among 
the mountains and on ledges of rocks, 
with frightful precipices below. Midway 
up the mountains are millions of olive 
trees, with their elegant shape and tender 
leaves, and wherever a promontory ap- 
pears, a monastery or castle is perched 
upon a point apparently inaccessible. 
Siano recedes a little inland, forming a 
covert bay, in which the houses are 
sprinkled in a forest of vines. Here we 
saw the yellow maccaroni hanging out in 
wreaths to dry—that delightful food, the 
daily bread of this simple people. As you 
proceed the road increases in beauty and in 
height. The number of carriages we met, 
full of idle ragamuffins, is surprising. 
Twelve or sixteen will crowd upon a 
wretched two-wheeled dray, without room 
either to sit or stand, rather than walk to 
enjoy the scenery and the air, perfumed with 
odoriferous flowers. Vico, how beautiful ! 
thrusting itself into the sea; with its 
churches and villas, towers and terraces, 
half-hidden in groves of citron and olive. 
Enraptured as you are by a succession of 
pictures, which you see in this show-box 
of nature, when you arrive at the highest 
point Sorento appears buried in an amphi- 
theatre of green and gold—the flat-topped 
Spanish houses just peeping above a wood 
of orange trees sparkling with fruit. It is 
Babylon with her hanging gardens—richer 
than Hesperides. What language can 
paint this scene—this Paradise! ‘ Oh, 
Jerusalem, if I forget thee, let my right 
hand forget her cunning.’ The heat in 
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this Elysian grove is so great that, were 
not the streets extremely narrow, and 
shaded by high walls and trees, it could 
not possibly be borne. In the widest 
part of these alleys, two carriages cannot 
pass, and in the case of only one, persons 
are obliged to place themselves close 
against the wall to avoid the wheels.— 
Sorento has nothing of the usual ap- 
pearance of a town.—Instead of houses 
clustering together, the road runs for miles 
through villas on each side, which you 
cannot see, smothered in orange trees. It 
is a Pompeii that has escaped being over- 
whelmed, existing to the present day. 
Had it been burnt up and covered, it 
would have exposed a wreck similar to the 
disentombed city itself. We at last found 
the Inn—the very mansion where Tasso 
lived and was born, standing with its 
arches in the blue waters. From the 
terrace what a noble view of the entire 
crescent of the bay! Opposite lie the 
isles of Capri and Ischia, and on the left 
the rocky shores of the Syrens. T listened 
for their music in the ocean caves, but it 
is no longer heard. In the horizon stands 
the bold promontory of Posilippo at the 
extremity of the bay, from which you 
trace the dazzling shores of Naples up to 
the everflaming Vesuvius. Certainly this 
was a spot to fire the mind of Tasso—to 
bring Babylon and Jerusalem before his 
eyes, and furnish him with the pictures 
that adorn his divine poem.” 


P. 84. In the chapter on agriculture 
we find the following remarks :— 


‘“‘The mule is the most useful animal 
they have. The farmer uses him to carry 
the manure on his back to the fields, and 
to bring back the corn and fruits in 
the same way. Carts and waggons are 
never seen. Merchandize and military 
stores are conveyed by strings of mules 
tied head and tail together. Horses are 
not common. The most powerful animal 
for draught is the buffalo—a short-legged 
ox with a bristly coat, and enormous 
widely-extended horns, turned back upon 
its shoulders. You occasionally see him 
wallowing in the mire like a hog. In their 
heaviest land I have seen ten and twelve 
oxen yoked to a wooden plough, in the 
structure of which not a particle of iron is 
used. They have no such thing as a 
spade. They chop the ground with a large 
hoe, and work with it as a carpenter does 
with his adze. This mode of cultivating 
the earth is the same as it was 2000 years 
ago; for precisely the same implements 
have been dug out of Pompeii, and are to 
be seen in the Museum. The general pro- 
duce of the farmer is corn, oil, and wine; 
but in the coves amongst the mountains, 
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where it is much hotter, the fruits are 
oranges, citrons, lemons, and pomegra- 
nates. Chestnuts, which are in abundance, 
and pumpkins of enormoussize—as muchas 
a man can carry—are the principal articles 
of food amongst the lower orders. Flour 
is chiefly manufactured into that delight- 
ful food, maccaroni. You see it in yellow 
skeins hanging to dry in all the villages— 
reminding us of the skeins of worsted 
hanging out at a dyer’s. Their butter, what 
little there is, is not good ; but they have 
an excellent substitute in their delicious 
oil. What sheep they have, seem to live 
in the streets, and lie down with the dogs. 
Kids and fish are their chief animal food ; 
but even of these they are very sparing. In 
summer they live entirely on fruit. With 
all these gifts of Nature, she has been par- 
simonious in the grand article of life— 
agua pura. Water is so scarce that it is 
carried about the city and sold at the 
doors. Their mode of catching fish is 
curious. From our balcony, I noticed 
some bright lights moving on the surface 
of the bay. I learnt that they were those 
of fishermen, who commence their occu- 
pation as soon as it is dark. At the stern 
of the boat they hang out a strong blazing 
fire in an iron basket, which, casting a 
great light, attracts the fish, who follow 
the boat, and on rising to the surface, 
they are dexterously speared by the fish- 
ermen with an iron fork, and they rarely 
miss their aim.’’ 


P. 115. Let us accompany Mr. Gar- 
diner to St. Peter’s. We wonder what 
he thinks of it. Listen! Let us hear. 


‘We had spent five days in Rome viewing 
the ancient remains before we visited St. 
Peter’s; and I confess that the impres- 
sion I received from these vast masses of 
temples, baths, and amphitheatres unfitted 
me from that sensation of the sublime 
which St. Peter’s is calculated to produce 
in any other place than Rome. The ap- 
proach is through one of the worst streets 
in the city, and when the edifice first 
comes into view it fails to produce the 
overpowering effect you anticipate. Its 
flat, forbiding front hides the dome, and 
it strikes you as having more the appear- 
ance of a palace than a church. All the 
surrounding objects are so large, and the 
proportions between them so perfectly 
kept, that an ocular deception takes place, 
which you do not get rid of until you 
stand by the columns, eighty-eight feet 
high, which support the pediment. When 
you have lifted the heavy curtain at the 
entrance, and find yourself within on the 
marble floor, a hundred objects strike 
you at once. In vain you try to com- 
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prehend what is before you—the length, 
breadth, and height of the edifice, and the 
variety of splendid objects, confuse the eye, 
and give the idea rather of accumulated 
beauties than of immensity and the sub- 
lime. In all my visits nothing tended to 
give me so enlarged an idea of the edifice 
as when I heard the music from the side 
chapel, rolling in echoes through the 
vaulted roofs. Immediately on entering 
I remarked the agreeable softness of the air 
peculiar to the place, which never varies 
in its temperature throughout the year. 
To this cause, and the consequent freedom 
from damp, may be attributed the fresh 
and polished appearance of every thing in 
the place. You would suppose it a struc- 
ture raised within your own time, instead 
of one that has stood for centuries. On 
either side of the building are four magni- 
ficent chapels, with cupolas 150 feet high. 
The grand dome, 430 feet high, is filled 
with mosaics, that have occupied 100 years 
in executing, the colours of which will 
endure to theend of time. The roofs and 
arches are covered with gold, and, when 
viewed from particular spots, intersect 
each other, so as to produce a richness of 
effect that bewilders the imagination.”’ 


P. 121. On November 18, being the 
dedication of St. Peter’s, high mass 
was performed in presence of the Pope. 


‘* The music was grand and imposing. 
At one end of the chapel, on the right of the 
altar, was a gallery, an organ, and the pon- 
tifical choir, and at the opposite end was 
another organ andchoir. The service was 
principally choral, with a few solos inter- 
spersed, coarsely performed. It was the 
noble plan upon which the music was ex- 
hibited that delighted me, out of which 
arose new and striking effects. At once 
I understood Dr. Johnson’s observations 
upon the pleonasms of David's Psalms, 
that in many parts they could not pos- 
sibly be translated, owing to the frequent 
repetition of the same words, just as we 
read them in a song set to music. Here 
the mystery was at once explained. The 
Catholics have brought down to us the 
antiphonal mode of singing in the Temple, 
where two or more choirs responded to 
each other. For the first time I heard 
this at St. Peter’s. Handel was aware of 
the sublime effect produced by this dispo- 
sition of the voices, and wrote what are 
called his double choruses. For instance, 
there is one in the Messiah, never yet 
properly performed. At one end of the 
chapel the phalanx of voices cried out— 
‘Who is the King of Glory ?’ which is. 
answered from the other end of the chapel 
—‘ The Lord of Hosts, Heis the King of 
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Glory.’ I stood midway between the 
orchestras, and found myself involuntarily 
turning my head to the quarter whence 
the responses came. The effect was dra- 
matic and sublime. The service was a 
selection from different authors—Haydn, 
Mozart, andothers. The unmeaning rou- 
lades of the organist between the pieces 
destroyed the noble sensations which the 
music had produced. The whole con- 
cluded with a double fugue a la Palestrina, 
finely illustrated by the two choirs, when 
both joined in some final clashes like 
Beethoven. In the evening, a similar per- 
formance took place, at which the whole 
of the cardinals were present. The effect 
of the two choirs was still more striking 
than in the morning performance, espe- 
cially in a quartetto in the key of G, sung 
by the principals. On its closing note 
the opposing choir threw in the chord of 
the dominant 7th; and,as the F natural 
was in fortissimo, the discord, upon which 
they stood a while, magnificently turned 
the harmony into the key of C, in which 
both choirs joined in a grand chorus. 
The attention of the audience was in- 
stantly diverted from the gallery on the 
right, and every head was turned to the 
opposite end of the church. The crash 
of harmony was electrical; I heard the 
echoes rolling along the reverberating 
roof of St. Peter’s; and I retired into the 
grand edifice to listen to these striking 
effects. I seated myself at a distance so 
remote that I could but just hear the 
softest music, or discern the twinkling 
lights and prostrate devotees. The floods 
of harmony poured forth from both organs 
and choirs filled the vast expanse of the 
edifice with rolling surges of sound that 
awoke me from a reverie into which I had 
fallen,’’ &c. 


P. 148. We now turn to one of the 
sister Muses :—She inhabits a very 
elegant residence in the Palazzo Al- 
bani, where we have day after day 
courted her smiles and enjoyed her 
favouring presence. Mr. Gardiner 
succeeded us, and was as well received. 

‘¢ The Villa Albani: This villa is on the 
eastern side of Rome, and about an hour’s 
walk from it. It lies on a lovely bank, 
from which you look over the Campagna 
to the Apennine mountains, at the foot of 
which you see the villas of Frascati and 
Tivoli, memorable as having been the re- 
sidence of many whose names are illus- 
trious in Roman history. The villa Albani 
is unique in its architecture, marbles, and 
furniture. It is built upon the limited scale 
of a casino, as a summer retreat. The 
noble arcades, on which the upper story 
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stands, gives it all the lightness and cool- 
ness of a bower. The breeze from the 
mountains fills the saloons with the per- 
fume of the wild thyme, jessamine, and 
orange flower. After mounting the marble 
stairs, and passing the polished halls and 
galleries of this delightful place, you feel 
it is too exquisite for domestic life. It 
was built in the last century by Cardinal 
Albani, who lived sparingly to lavish upon 
it all the riches it contains. The French 
carried away nearly 300 pieces of sculp- 
ture, luckily missing the famous Antinous. 
Most of them were returned after the 
peace in 1815. Winckelmann speaks of 
the statues, which were chiefly brought 
from Adrian’s Villa at Tivoli, as the finest 
collection in Italy, next to the Capitol 
and the Vatican. I must confess that I 
saw no collection that gratified me so 
much as that in the studio at Naples. If 
I err, it must be ascribed to the force of 
afirstimpression. The gardens are full of 
fountains, flowers, and ornamental trees ; 
the cypress, myrtle, and orange; among 
which are scattered baths, pavilions, and 
temples, forming a lovely Paradise. The 
present possessor is the Count Castelbarco, 
of Milan, a great amateur and patron of 
the fine arts,’’ &c. 


We have, unfortunately, no further 
room for extracts ; if we had (for we 
have abundance of choice before us), 
we should refer to the account of the 
Capitol, p. 161. The chapter on lodg- 
ing and living is not only entertaining, 
but useful, especially to those who in- 
tend to spend next winter eating por- 
cupines, and skinned kids (no bigger 
than cats), and other such delicacies. 
We should refer also to the visits to 
the studios of the different sculptors, 
native and foreign, as well as the paint- 
ers. One of these gentlemen, Mr. 
Hurlstone, explained to the author 
the principles of the daguerreotype: 


‘*Tt is generally supposed that this is 
the only mode by which you can obtain a 
fac-simile of the human countenance ; but 
the truth is that, owing to the nature of 
the camera lens, it inevitably must be in 
some parts incorrect. Those parts of the 
object that are the most prominent will 
be the most magnified; for instance, the 
nose will be too large for the eyes. .... 
This defect is more obvious in a person 
sitting in a chair with the hand placed on 
the knee, which becomes enlarged nearly 
to the size of a leg of mutton.” 


Mr. Gardiner, by his being absent 
from home at the proper time, missed 
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the opportunity of being introduced to 
the Pope; but he describes him as a 
handsome-looking man, about forty- 
five years of age. 


‘« Few persons (he says) are aware of 
the sort of life the Pope leads, or, speaking 
more correctly, the life he is doomed to 
spend. He sees no company but those 
who are formally introduced; he has no 
private friend or companion to converse 
with ; he dines alone, and as long as he 
lives must take all his meals by himself ; 
he cannot take the fresh air or stir abroad 
but as the Pope. His revenues are not 
more than a thousand a year; with this, 
however, he contrives to be charitable, but 
is necessarily always poor. He is very 
fond of flowers. A florist, knowing his 
taste, sought an opportunity the other day 
of presenting him with a bouquet. The 
Pope admired it greatly, but said, ‘I am 
sorry I cannot pay you, I have no money, 
but I will send youa slice of Christmas 
cake.’ ”” 


The Pope, however honoured, has a 
great rival in the Virgin, who, in the 
hearts of the Catholics, holds a aang 
before any person of the Trinity. Now, 
being a female, her votaries believe she 
has the same love of dress, as is common 
to the sex. ‘To propitiate her favour 
it is necessary to give her an embroid- 
ered moe dest erchief, or a pair of 
silk stockings, or perhaps a Mr. 
Gardiner did not look so close) a bro- 
caded under-petticoat. Lady Drum- 
mond, at Naples, being solicited for a 
present, gave a light blue and silver 
dress, in which the Virgin was pa- 
raded. The Duke of Sapony gave 
her his wedding coat ; but the rascals 
of priests took out the real jewels, and 
substituted false ones. 


At p. 275 is an interesting chapter’ 


on the present state of music in Italy, 
which has so fallen that the author 
says he could not discover the least in- 
clination for music amongst the people; 
it seems to have declined with the other 
arts. “It is a question (he says) 
whether there are more than three 
persons in Italy at all equal to the great 
characters of a former age,—Capocci 
the astronomer, who has explained the 
phenomena of the aerolites, Rossini 
the composer, and Matieucci the phy- 
siologist ;” but he thinks, under a more 
liberal government, like the present, 
the genius of the people may be called 
forth, and the Italians once more take 
rank among the nations of the earth. 
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The Benefit of Christ's Death. By 
Aonio Paleario. Edited by the Rev. 


J. Ayre, M.A. 18mo. pp. xx. 124. 

THIS little volume, like many others 
of similar exterior modesty, is a biblio- 
graphical curiosity. It is the republi- 
cation of an old translation of an 
Italian work, with which some interest- 
ing circumstances are connected. The 
author, Antonio dalla Paglia, or, as he 
more generally called himself, Aonio 
Paleario, was one of those Italians, who 
hailed the dawn of the Reformation 
in the sixteenth century, with more 
sanguine expectations than were sub- 
sequently realised. As the friend of 
Sadolet and Pole, he would have 
occupied a respectable position in 
literary history, if his writings and his 
fate had not procured him a wider 
distinction. The events of his life are 
related in Dr. McCrie’s valuable work 
on the Suppression of the Reformation 
in Italy, and in the introduction pre- 
fixed to this volume, to which the 
reader may be referred. 

The treatise which is now re- 
published was the cause of Paleario’s 
martyrdom. It appeared anonymously 
at Venice, in 1543, under the title of 
“ Trattato utilissimo del beneficio de 
Giesu Christo verso i Christiani.” Ver- 
gerio, another Italian Reformer, says 
of it, that “ Reginald Pole, the British 
Cardinal, was esteemed the author of 
that book, or partly so; at least it is 
known that he with Flaminio, Priuli, 
and his other friends, defended and 
circulated it.”* Pole, it must be re- 
membered, was then considered a friend 
to the Reformers, a character of which 
he had completely divested himselt 
when he returned to England. “So 
great was its popularity (observes the 
editor), that 40,000 copies are said to 
have been sold in six years, and it 
was translated into several other lan- 
guages.” (p. xvi.) Its great reputa- 
tion, and the eagerness with which it 
was read, from being written in Italian, 
and not in Latin, as was generally the 
case, increased the virulence of enemies 
whom Paleario’s sentiments had al- 
ready made. The eloquence with 
which he defended himself before the 
Senate of Sienna, and the influence of 
powerful friends in the conclave, pre- 
served him for a time, but could not 
defend him against the reaction of the 


* Schelhorn, Amenit. Eccl. i. } p- 158. 
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Papal power. After several years of 
peril, he was deliberating in 1566 
about removing from Milan to Bo- 
logna, when, on the accession of Pius V. 
the accusations against him were di- 
rected to be re-heard. The charges 
were, the denial of purgatory, the dis- 
approval of burying in churches, ri- 
diculing the monastic life, and a 
the doctrine of justification by faith, 
which a few years before had been 
well received in Italy. Judgment was 
given against him, and he was con- 
demned after more than three years’ 
imprisonment in the seventieth year of 
his age. 

Paleario published several works, of 
which this treatise on “ The Benefit of 
Christ’s Death” is the principal, and 
its literary history is very remarkable. 


‘* It was, as before noticed, particularly 
distasteful to the Romish authorities ; and 
consequently the most strenuous attempts 
were made to suppress it. It is forbidden 
by the various prohibitory indexes, in 
which the title only is recited, without 
Paleario’s name ; and indeed, in one index, 
it is ranked amongst the books of which 
the authors were not certainly known.’’* 
(p- xvi.) 

How successful the attempts to sup- 
press this treatise were, is mentioned 

rticularly by Mr. Macaulay, in the 

dinburgh Review for October, 1840. 
art. “ The Revolutions of the Papacy.” 


‘* Heretical books were sought out and 
destroyed with unsparing rigour. Works 
which were once in every house were so 
effectually destroyed that no copy of 
them is now to be found in the most ex- 
tensive libraries. One book in particular, 
entitled Of the Benefit of the Death of 
Christ, had this fate. It was written in 
Tuscan, was many times reprinted, and 
was eagerly read in every part of Italy. 
But the Inquisitors detected in it the Lu- 
theran doctrine of justification by faith 
alone. They proscribed it, and itis now as 
utterly lost as the second decade of Livy.’’ 
(Quoted in Introd. p. xvii.) 


The only writer, says Dr. M‘Crie, 
who appears to have seen the original 
of this work for two centuries, is 





* In the index of Benedict XIV. 1758, 
p- 203, we find this article, ‘“ Palearius 
Aonius, 1 Cl. App. Ind. Trid.’’ The ap- 
pendix to the index of the Council of 
Trent was published by Clement VIII. 
with his index in 1596. The first class 
denotes those writers whose works are al- 
together forbidden.—Rrv. 


Riederer. It is unmentioned, we may 
add, in Vogt’s “Catalogus Librorum 
Rariorum,” a proof of its extremest 
rarity, as perhaps it had escaped his 
observation entirely. The present 
editor conjectures that a copy may 
yet lurk in some unexplored recess, a 
suggestion which will probably cause 
no little stir among bibliographers. To 
the bookseller, who should discover 
such a rarity, it would prove a literary 
Eldorado. 

It was early translated into English 
and French, and Dr. M‘Crie has 
shown that an early English version 
existed in Scotland in 1577, from an 
item in the will of Thomas Bassinden, 
a printer at Edinburgh, who died 
October 18 of that year: “foure Be- 
nefite of Christe, the piece 2 sh.” It 
was this statement that attracted the 
notice of the present Editor, who has 
succeeded in finding a copy of the 
fourth English edition, “ London, 
printed by £. G. for Andrew Hebb, 
dwelling at the signe of the Bell in 
Saint Paul’s Churchyard, 1638.” He 
has since ascertained the existence of 
two other copies, and more may yet 
be discovered. 

This translation was made, not in- 
deed from the Italian original, but 
from the French version ; and it ap- 

ears from the Translator’s Preface, that 

e was ignorant of the name of the 
author. It is identified, however, with 
Paleario’s work by its agreement with 
his own description of it before the 
Senate of Sienna, and by the account 
supplied by Riederer, the possessor of 
the unique copy, (Nachrichten zur 
kirchen-gelehrten, t. iv. p. 121, 235- 
241). The translator's initials (A. G.) 
only are given; but they are supposed 
to designate Arthur Golding, who was 
employed in the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth in rendering into English the 
works of several of the foreign Re- 
formers, of the Latin classics, and of 
other writers. 

The Editor of this volume is the 
Rev. John Ayre, who is already well 
known by similar useful labours in 
connection with the “ Parker Society.” 
He thus describes the nature of this 
edition : 


‘* The spelling and the punctuation have - 
been modernized, but no liberty has been 
taken with the text, except by the rare 
introduction of a word absolutely needed 
to complete the sense. Such additions 
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are included in brackets. The passages 
quoted from the Fathers have been sub- 
joined ; the Scripture references also have 
been corrected, and the verses of the 
chapters given.’’ (p. xix.) 


Mr. Ayre expresses his hopes that 
the printing of this interesting relic 
of the age of the Reformation may not 
only prove useful to the reader, but 
also that “the attention now called 
to it may lead to its re-translation 
into its original tongue,” for the be- 
nefit of the land in which it first 
appeared. 

The treatise is methodical, com- 
mencing with the fall of man, and pur- 
suing the subject, through the giving 
of the law for the knowledge of sin, 
to redemption through Christ, and its 
practical fruits; and closes with a 
chapter on “remedies against dis- 
trust.” Besides this method, which is 
common to the Reformers, we ma 
notice the capaciousness of mind whic 
appears in this treatise, as it generally 
does in their writings; for statements 
which now would be thought almost 
incompatible, or at least to require ex- 
planation, meet in perfect harmony in 
their pages. They are not afraid of 
depreciating one doctrine by giving 
full prominence to another; they do 
not apprehend the charge of Antino- 
mianism, on the one hand, or of for- 
mality, on the other : but can combine 
the sublimest views of the sacraments 
with justification by faith in the Sa- 
viour. Indeed, any other system than 
one which allows its due importance 
to every subject, must tend to the 
weakening of some portion of divine 
truth; or, at all events, to preventing 
the full operation of some or other of 
the Christian motives. 

From so brief a treatise it would be 
almost superfluous to quote single 
passages ; and, if the account we have 
given of this volume does not lead the 
reader to possess himself of it, our la- 
bour has failed already. We will, 
however, quote the following able dis- 
tinction between different kinds of 
fear: “ And the good Christians must 
never bereave themselves quite of this 
childly fear, which is the singular 
friend of Christian charity ; like as the 
slavish fear is such an enemy unto it, 
as they can by no means dwell toge- 
ther.” (p. 115.) The portion of the 
concluding chapter, on “ Predestina- 
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tion,” is quite in harmony with the 
second clause of our seventeenth ar- 
ticle, which attributes a useful or per- 
nicious operation to that doctrine, ac- 
cording to the light in which it is 
viewed. 

We must close these remarks by 
thanking the editor for thus bringing 
to light a literary curiosity of the first 
class, and also a treatise of singular 
comprehensiveness, and most powerful 
style, such as leaves our present di- 
luted mode of writing far behind. 
Perhaps we shall not be making an 
unwelcome suggestion, if we recom- 
mend the republication, under the 
same editorship, of the “ Detection of 
the Arts of the Spanish Inquisition,” 
by De Montes. This work, which was 
first published in Latin at Heidelberg 
in 1567, was translated into English, 
and went through two editions, to the 
last of which is subjoined an account 
of Protestant martyrs at Valladolid. 
The translation now bears a very high 
price for its size, a thin quarto ; while 
its literary value may be inferred from 
its having furnished materials to Dr. 
McCrie for his “ Reformation in Spain.” 
The original work is inserted in the 
Appendix to the Catalogue of the 
Council of Trent,* and, what perhaps 
is still more curious, it appears in the 
list, published under the directions of 
the Duke of Alva, for the Spanish 
dominions in Flanders (Ed. Antwerp, 
1570, p. 61,) under the misnomer of 
Gonsalinus Regnaldus, in the first class. 
For Spanish exiles in England such a 
republication would doubtless have a 
great historical interest. 








The Deity of Jesus Christ essential to 
the Christian Religion. By James 
Abbadie, D.D. Dean of Killaloe. 
18mo. pp. xxiv. 336. (Doctrinal Pu- 
ritans, vol. xiii. 

THIS treatise, which is here repub- 
lished singly, is generally considered 
as the third volume of the author's ce- 
lebrated work “On the Truth of the 
Christian Religion.” It is reprinted 
from an early translation, which was 
revised in 1777 by the late Abraham 
Booth, who made some abridgements, 





* Gonsalvius (Reginaldus) Montanus. 
Sancte Inquisitionis Hispanice Artes 
Detect, ac palam traducte. App. Ind. 
Trid. (Ed. Benedict. xiv. p. 114.) 
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where it did not affect the argument 
to do so, and a few slight additions, 
where elucidation, or enforcement of 
the argument, was required. 

The celebrity of the original work 
will excuse our entering, at some 
length, into its literary history, in 
order to show what eulogies its merits 
have obtained in quarters where no 
prepossession in its favour can be pre- 
sumed. We shall begin, however, with 
pointing out some instances of unac- 
countable neglect. 

M. de Barante, in his interesting 
sketch of French literature during the 
eighteenth century, while reviewing 
the previous period, has slightly 
glanced at the writings of the Protes- 
tant refugees, from whose number he 
has selected only one as requiring a 
particular notice, namely, Bayle. Some 
notice, perhaps, was required for an 
author whose influence was felt so 
powerfully by the succeeding genera- 
tion. Yet it may well be — 
that the elegant historian could not 
afford a line to show that better fruits 
than scepticism were borne on those 
transplanted stems. Not to mention 
Saurin, the services of Abbadie in the 
eause of religion might have claimed 
an acknowledgment trom his pen, and 
a suspicion of unfairness involuntarily 
comes over our mind. 

Nor is this the only instance in 
which this able apologist of revelation 
has experienced undeserved neglect. 
It might have been supposed that La 
Harpe, who boldly stood forth in, the 
cause of religion during the times of 
revolutionary infidelity, would gladly 
have inscribed so respected a name 
upon his banner. But in the whole 
“Course of Literature,” although many 
an appropriate place occurs, he never 
once mentions him; nor yet in his 
Apology (second edition, 1796), even 
when enumerating the eminent mo- 
derns whom religion reckons among 
her disciples, from Pascal to Bossuet 
(c. 24, p. 162), unless, indeed, a vague 
&c. should be thought to include the 
author of “ The Truth of Christianity.” 

Yet an apologist for religion whom 
Voltaire commends, and a French 
Protestant whom the Abbé Sabatier 
praises, must possess no common claim 
on the writers of literary history. The 
former, in his “ Age of Louis XIV.” 
describes Abbadie as “celebrated for 
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his treatise on the Truth of the Chris- 
tian Religion,” and the latter, in his 
“Three Ages of French Literature,” 
though rarely just to Protestants, ac- 
knowledges that it “gives him a dis- 
tinguished rank among the defenders 
of religion.” He adds, that it “is 
marked by strength of reasoning, con- 
nection of proofs, great method of ar- 
rangement, and a style full of warmth 
and energy. Hence Madame de Se- 
vigné, and M. de Bussy Rabutin, are 
unbounded in their praises, when they 
speak of this excellent treatise, in their 
letters.” And under the head of 
Bayle, when eulogising the consistency 
and conviction of the teachers and de- 
fenders of religion, he thus enumerates 
them,—Chrysostom, Augustine, Cyril, 
Athanasius, Huet, Abbadie, Bossuet, 
Fénélon, Bourdaloue, and Massillon. 

The Abbé Guenée, author of the 
Jewish Letters, written in defence of 
the Old Testament, having had to 
traverse the whole ground of the Evi- 
dences, found the value of Abbadie as 
a guide. He not only refers occa- 
sionally to him, but, speaking of re- 
puted additions to the text of Scripture, 
says,—‘ This excellent writer has dis- 
cussed and solved this objection in a 
way that leaves no room for an answer ; 
it is surprising that M. de Voltaire 
could take upon himself to reproduce 
it.” (Vol. i. p. 206, ed. 1826, German 
and Polish Letters, 1. 9, s. 2.) 

The ex-Benedictine Chaudon, in his 
Historical Dictionary (ed. 1805), does 
not hesitate to say of Abbadie that 
“he has rendered great services to re- 
ligion by some of his works. His 
treatises on the Truth of the Christian 
Religion, on the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ, and on the Art of Self-know- 
ledge, translated into different lan- 
guages, and written with power of 
reasoning and energy of style, had the 
suffrages both of Catholics and Cal- 
vinists” (Protestants). The Editors 
of the “ Library of a Man of Taste” 
(ed. 1772, vol. ii. p. 348), of whom 
Chaudon is supposed to have been one, 
go further still, describing the first of 
these as “the most. powerfully con- 
ceived and most solidly written work 
that we possess on this subject.” * 





* A passage in praise of Abbadie from 
the Abbé Houteville is given in the Pre- 
face to the work before us, p. xi. 
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Frangois de Neufchateau, who was 
once a member of the French Direc- 
tory, has devoted an essay, prefixed 
to an edition of Pascal’s Thoughts, to 
the subject of Writers on theEvidences. 
He specifies six, all of the age of Louis 
XIV., whose works he regards as the 
chefs Ceuvre of the French language, 
namely, Pascal, Bossuet, Dangeau, 
Abbadie, Jacquelot, and Fénélon, and 
says they should be republished and 
disseminated (pp. xviii. xxxi.) Lis 
opinion is entitled to the greater weight 
from his having lived through a period 
of revolutionary infidelity, and thus 
learned by practice what were the 
best works of the kind. -In his youth 
he had been a reader of such books in 
a village assembly, and had found by 
experience which were the best suited 
to the purpose. 

We cannot help calling to mind, 
after repeating these testimonies, how 
remarkable a tribute was offered to 
the abilities of Bayle by the Parlia- 
ment of Toulouse, in declaring his 
will valid in France (although, as a 
professed Protestant, he was virtually 
denaturalised), on the ground that 
such a man could not be considered a 
foreigner.* The circumstance is ho- 
nourable to that body, not only as 
paying homage to literary eminence, 

ut also as contravening the prevailing 
system of oppression. Yet it must be 
regretted that a happier instance was 
not chosen ; for, in selecting Bayle as 
the exception to a persecuting policy, 
a sort of credit was given io his scep- 
tical philosophy, which could hardly 
fail of acting as a pernicious example. 
Had such an exception been made in 
favour of Abbadie, whose writings 
were held in sufficient esteem to justify 
it, a valuable testimony would have 
been given to the cause of religion. 
But it is to be feared, that the bigotry 
of the age preferred extending its 
scanty tolerance to an enemy of re- 
ligion, rather than a friend who be- 
longed to another communion. 

Mr. Hallam, in that portion of his 
History of Literature which embraces 


* We knew a worthy French priest in 
Lower Normandy, who told us the best 
History of England was written by a 
Frenchman, meaning Rapin. His pa- 
triotism overcame his other predilections, 
for Rapin was a Protestant. 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XXIX. 
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the subject of theology, from 1650 to 
1700, after mentioning the Evangelical 
Demonstration ot Huet, proceeds as 
follows + :—“ The next place, if not a 
higher one, might be given to the trea- 
tise of Abbadie,a French refugee, pub- 
lished in 1684. His countrymen be- 
stow on it the highest eulogies, but it 
was never so well known in England, 
and is now almost forgotten.” (Vol. iv. 
p- 95, Paris edition.) This neglect of 
it in our country is easily accounted 
for, as few French works become ex- 
tensively known in England, except 
through the medium of translation ; 
and when its style grows obsolete the 
reputation of the original also declines. 
Besides there is a fashion even in these 
things, and we are too proud of Paley, 
or too well satisfied with him, to think 
it necessary to go further. But, when- 
ever the whole question is under con- 
sideration, the value of Abbadie is felt ; 
and Mr. Bickersteth, in his “Christian 
Student,” includes the two treatises, 
and styles the former “a very able 
and irrefragable defence,” and says of 
the latter (the one now republished) 
that “it will abundantly repay the 
student.” 

The eccentric Robert Robinson, 
whose “ Plea for the Divinity of Christ” 
was one of the principal publications 
during the Socinian controversy of the 
last century, is supposed to have bor- 
rowed many of his arguments from 
Abbadie without acknowledgment. 
This suspicion produced a severe re- 
tort from the late Robert Hall when 
they were first in company together. 
Mr. Robinson (who, with his consti- 
tutional unsteadiness, had forsaken 
the ground he formerly maintained), 
indulged in sarcastic remarks upon 
juvenile defenders of the faith,” and 
made various efforts to set the young 
man down. At length Mr. Hall was 
provoked to reply, that “if he ever 
rode into the field of public contro- 
versy, he should not borrow Dr. Ab- 
badie’s boots.” (Life of Hall by Gre- 
gory, 1833, p. 37.) “ This enigmatical 
retort (adds Dr. Gregory) Mr. Robin- 
son understood, and probably felt more 
than Mr. Hall had anticipated ; for he 





* Frangois de Neufchateau professedly 
excludes Huet’s work from his list, as 
being merely learned, and his other writ- 
ings as even still less useful, 
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had about that time quitted the field, 
put off the boots, and passed to the 
verge of Socinianisin.” 

he numerous testimonies which 
have been quoted must surely be 
sufficient to commend this treatise to 
the reader. We have formerly hinted 
our opinion, that “ The Doctrinal Pu- 
ritans” is not a happy title for this 
series of republications, and it is con- 
firmed by the present case, to which 
the term is inapplicable, as it had be- 
come obsolete when Abbadie wrote. 
But it would be pertinacious to insist 
on a dispute which is merely de nomine, 
non re. We are glad to see this work 
reprinted, under any form, for it is one 
which ought always to be kept before 
the public, that the demand may be 
promoted by the supply. 

A note of some importance might 
be added at page 276, where Abbadie, 
arguing against Crellius the Polish 
Socinian, terms him “one who holds 
the first place among our opponents.” 
It appears from Crantz’s History of 
the Moravians, and the translator La- 
trobe’s additional note, that in his latter 
days he joined that community, owing 
to an acquaintance he had formed with 
Count Zinzendorff, and that he found 
his principal consolation at the latter 
end of his life in the very doctrines he 
had earnestly opposed. (See Dr. Pye 
Smith’s “ Scripture Testimony to the 
Messiah,” vol. ii. p. 225, note, ed. 1847.) 
“This (adds Mr. Latrobe) has been 
testified, not only by his daughters, but 
by all who were with him before his end.” 

We have a volume of Abbadie’s 
Sermons, entitled “‘ Les Caractéres du 
Chrestien et du Christianisme,” pub- 
lished at The Hague in 1695, and which 
belonged to the Carmelite convent at 
Rennes in France, being inscribed as 
appertaining to the “ Carmes de Rennes, 
1698.” Whether his great reputation 
was the cause which admitted it into 
their library cannot of course be known. 
As it contains “Des Reflexions sur 
les Afflictions de l’Eglise,” that is to 
say, the persecution of the French 
Protestants, it could not have been 
very acceptable in that respect. At 
some remarks on superstition, as at- 
taching to the Romish Church, and a 
favourable contrast of Protestantism, 
at p. 269-70, seme person has written, 
“Hee et sequentia cum justis non 
scribantur,” which is the only note of 


the kind. A precaution seems to have 
been taken against its being stolen, by 
inscribing the ownership, not only on 
the title, but also at P: 23. We re- 
member cheapening the volume, but 
were silenced by the answer, that Ab- 
badie’s writings were highly esteemed 
at Rennes; and the same determination 
will be found by persons who attempt 
to gain an abatement on the works of 
M. Cellerier, 2 modern Genevese di- 
vine, copies of which the French book- 
sellers are always ready to buy as 
marketable articles. 





Ecclesiastical and Civil History Philo- 

sophically considered By the Rev. 

G . Townsend, D.D. 8vo. 2 vols. 

ON the whole, we think we can give 
no other character of this work than 
such as Heeren, in his “ Manual of 
Ancient History,” has given of Dr. 
Gast’s History of Greece; viz—* Al- 
though this is not a chef d'euvre, still 
it deserves to be mentioned.” It has, 
we are of opinion, much staple matter, 
which may form the basis of a standard 
work; but in some respects it is too 
defective, and in others too redundant, 
to be pronounced such in its present 
shape. There is a want, too, of that 
care in writing which bespeaks a tho- 
rough intimacy with the subject in all 
its minor points. Thus, at p. 67, vol. 
i. note, the last Bishop of Geneva, La 
Baume, is called by his Latinised name 
Balma; « mistake similar to that by 
which Dr. Stebbing, in his Continua- 
tion of Milner, calls Winram, a Scottish 
priest, who visited Wishart in prison, 
Viniramus, apparently from Buchanan's 
Latin. Mr. Townsend is too much 
inclined to trace great events to little 
causes—see the notes at pp. 67, 104. 
The style requires revision; as when 
we are told (vol. ii. p. 22), that in the 
seventh century relics were more es- 
teemed “ than the Pigot or other costly 
diamonds are at present by jewellers, 
ladies, or princes: they were as much 
esteemed as they were useless.” The 
last clause is a truism, which might do 
very well in a speech, but is below the 
dignity of writing. At p. 696 occurs 
this clause, “ John Wycliffe, like John 
Calvin,” a piece of writing which a 
tutor would strike out of a school- 
boy’s theme.* However, the reader 


* Atp. 88, note, the History of Popery, 
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who will Giaregard these blemishes, 
and concede that “such distinctions 
fly before real merit,” will be instructed 
by the work.* The author announces 
in the title-page that this portion con- 
tains “the first three books.” We 
trust that the hints we have given will 
have a good effect on the forthcoming 
volumes ; and if they appear harsh it 
is because we regret to see anything 
proceeding from Mr. Townsend’s pen 
that we cannot exclusively praise. 





An Essay on the Ancient Topography 
of Jerusalem, with Plans, &c. of the 
Church built by Constantine the Great 
over the Holy Sepulchre, now known 
as the Mosque of Omar. By James 
Fergusson, F.R.A.S. Royal 8vo. 
SCEPTICISM in matters of more 

importance than erections of brick and 
stone is, unhappily, a marked feature 
of the literature of the day. For ages 
it has been believed that certain holy 
places were to be seen at Jerusalem 
sacred to the Christian visitor as spots 
marking some event in the earthly 
ministration of our Lord. Modern 
scepticism has long raised its voice 
against sites hallowed with holy as- 
sociations, until at length we may ex- 
pect the very place of the holy city 
itself to be made a matter of con- 
troversy. 

A particular church in Jerusalem 
has long been believed to cover the 
spot where the sepulchre which was 
bestowed by St. Joseph of Arimathea 
existed. To St. Helena or her imperial 
son the structure was reputed to owe 
its origin, and it was not doubted 
that the edifice marked the site of the 
sacred cave. 

Although the rock was altered in 

ance by paring it down to suit 

t ge hn a the building had 

been frequently repaired, it was be- 

lieved by those cognizant of ancient 
architecture that in the main the 
fabric remained substantially the ori- 

ginal building until the year 1808, 





1838, is termed, “a most useful book, which 
would have been more valuable if its state- 
ments had been supported by the required 
references.” 

* The analyses of Councils we have 
already found useful in correcting other 
writers. 


when the circular part of the church 
being burnt, the greatest misfortune 
which fell upon it as a building suc- 
ceeded, having been a few years after 
rebuilt in a theatrical style by some 
modern architect, so that the lover 
of ancient Christian architecture who 
visits the hallowed edifice will now be 
offended by the sight of an Italian 
building as modern and as unsightly 
as some new churches in our metro- 
polis. 

This ancient church appears to have 
been regarded from the period of its 
construction by St. Helena as reall 
covering the holy sepulchre; that it 
was the church which the Crusaders 
sought to regain, above all the other 
churches still existing in the holy city, 
and that it was the spot to which the 
pilgrim directed his footsteps from the 
time of its erection by the sainted em- 

ress, would appear hitherto to have 

een unquestioned. In the nineteenth 
century, the age of the march of in- 
tellect, when the extent of mind seems 
to be measured by its powers of doubt- 
ing, it is not a matter of surprise that 
an attempt should be made to deprive 
the structure of this long and uninter- 
rupted possession of its ‘honours. 

A gentleman of the mercantile pro- 
tession, well informed, well read, an 
acute observer of the buildings of the 
countries through which he travelled, 
but who had never personally visited 
Jerusalem, and who derived his know- 
ledge of the holy precincts alone from 
books, aided by the observations of an 
intelligent artist (Mr. Catherwood), 
has taken upon himself the task of de- 
molishing at once the sanctity of the 
pile, and with a decisive blow to level 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre to 
the grade of the House of Loretto, 
which, in conjunction with the faith 
of two recent English pilgrims, has 
afforded him room for a sneer, which 
we think the sequel will shew to be 
misplaced. 

he author, feeling that he could not 
demolish altogether the weight of the 
testimony of ages, seeks to prove only 
the false appropriation of the present 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre; which 
he does by bringing forward an- 
other church, once Christian, but now 
degraded by the service of the false 
prophet. This isa building until lately 
maccessible to Christians, and known 
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as the Mosque of Omar. Maundrell 
could get no further view of it than 
from the top of the house of’ Pilate : 
he designates the enclosure as “ the 
place where the Temple stood. In the 
middle of the area,” he adds, “ stands at 
present amosque of an octagonal figure, 
supposed to be built upon the same 
ground where anciently stood the 
Sanctum Sanctorum ;” and this was, we 
believe, the universal tradition with 
the Mohammedans. This structure was 
taken possession of by Caliph Omar, who 
converted it into a mosque, and hence it 
gained the appellation by which it is 
now best known; it was retaken by 
the Crusaders, and the Christian ser- 
vice restored; and again retaken by 
Saladin, when, with a great waste of 
rose water, the church was washed 
by the Saracens, and became, as it 
ever since has continued, a mosque. 
The exclusion of Christians caused the 
interior to be unknown to Europeans, 
and it is only of late years that any 
idea was formed of its architecture. 
Recentinvestigations have correctly led 
to the conclusion that it was a Christian 
ehurch, and that, judging from its ar- 
chitecture, it may be regarded as a 
work of Constantine the Great. ‘This 
church the author styles, the “ Dome 
of the Rock.” It is not quite clear 
from his book from whence it derived 
the name; but we shall proceed to 
this in the sequel. His conclusion is, 
that this is really the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre; and that the church 
at present so called is a comparativel 
modern fabrication: and to establish 
this fact is the principal object of his 
book. 

To prove the converse of his argu- 
ment, he has recourse to various an- 
cient writers of different ages; and, 
taking it all the while for granted that 
their descriptions apply to the Dome 
of the Rock, (for the present sepul- 
chre was not then, according to his 
account, in existence), he, with great 
ingenuity, brings the descriptions and 
notices of such writers to bear both 
historically and topographically upon 
the dome, in preference to the se- 
pulechre. Giving every credit to the 
author for his researches, we differ 
with him in his application of them. 

The author refers to maps compiled 
alone from written authorities, aided 
by ingenious conjectures, as autho- 
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rities for his topographical remarks ; 
and these may be correct, but they 
uve not so valuable as personal re- 
search would have made them. He 
assumes the present Mosque of Omar 
to be on the site of the sepulchre, 
and that the place of crucifixion was 
not very far distant, viz. about 150 
yards, from the temple. Now, can 
any one who reflects on the scrip- 
tural narrative, believe that a common 
place of execution and burial was only 
150 yards from the temple? Is there 
the least reason to believe that Herod 
would have suffered, or the Romans 
attempted, so great an insult to the 
temple of the Jews ? 

The best way of refuting the theor. 
is to shut up the books from whic 
Mr. Fergusson derives his authorities, 
and look to the evidence afforded by 
the buildings,—a course which we in 
general pursue in such inquiries. We 
are going to quote secondary autho- 
rities ; but Mr. Fergusson gives us no 
better, and he cannot object to these. 

Tue Mosque or Omar, or the Dome 
of the Rock, is one of the most striking 
objects in the holy city. How does it 
derive the name which Mr. Fergusson 
bestows on it, and about which he says 
but little ? The rock and cave which is 
within the church the author assumes to 
be the actual cave of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, and all his research centres on 
this pivot. Now, what is the real history 
of this rock ?—“ the locked-up stone of 
God,” the tradition being, that it fell 
from Heaven, and that it was the rock 
whereon the Angel of Death sate when 
he smote the land on King David's pre- 
sumptuous numbering of the people. 
It was also marked by other re- 
markable traditions, and an immense 
army of angels are believed to be its 
diurnal guard. <A stone hallowed with 
such traditions would be held sacred 
by Christians as well as Mohammed- 
ans. The Christian Church would 
revere it as a relic of the old dis- 
pensation ; the Mohammedans had a 
further cause of respect, as it was 
associated with the resting-place of 
the impostor on his fabled journey 
from Mecea to Jerusalem. ‘The in- 
terview between the Caliph Omar 
and the Patriarch Sophronius shows 
clearly that the object of the Sara- 
cen was to discover the site of the 
Temple. and to identity the ancient 
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praying place. He rejected the “ Dome 
of the Rock,” and sought another spot. 
The interview with the Patriarch, 


however, proves that the Church of 


the Rock was connected with the 
Temple ; but it was not, nor was it 
supposed to be, the site of the praying 
place which the Mohammedan sought 
after. The interview, however, goes 
far to disprove the fact of its being 
ever supposed to be the Church of the 
Rock of the Sepulchre, which would 
have been an object of abhorrence to 
the Caliph. 

We will now look for a moment at 
the evidence afforded by the actual 
buildings. 

TheDome of the Rock is a polygonal 
structure, and the architecture in its 
detail may indicate the time of Constan- 
tine; from the view given of it, it 
shows a fine example of the new style 
of architecture then springing up, in 
which the arch was about to supersede 
the entablature. It was here united 
with it in a very awkward manner, 
being stilted as it were over every co- 
lumn by a portion of the arch passing 
through it; the columns are Corinthian, 
and the details late Roman. A double 
aisle circulates round the building. ‘The 
author supposes the design was after- 
wards copied in the church of St. Stefano 
at Rome: it appears to be in very good 
preservation, and little altered, with 
the exception of a Saracenic dome 
raised over the rotunda by Soliman I.; 
it covers a rock and cave, and in this 
respect corroborates the author's views. 
We have already given a reason for 
the sanctity of this rock and cave, 
which, sacred as it was regarded, was 
not the object sought after by Omar ; 
this however is certain, that if the in- 


fidel had regarded it as the Church of 


the Holy Sepulchre he would not have 
treated it with the respect which he 
did on his interview with the Patriarch. 

Admitting as we do that the Dome 
of the Rock was a building of the age 
of Constantine, we now turn to the 
Church ofthe Holy Sepulchre. ‘Taking 
the same source of information as our 
author, for no other can now be had, 
the views show arches springing from 
Corinthian columns; clumsy, it is true, 
but, testing them by Mr. Fergusson’s 
authority, the Golden Gate, the evi- 
dence ot the architecture is quite sufli- 
cient to shew the acknowledged his- 
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tory of the sepulchre, and to prove 
that it was a coeval structure with the 
Dome of the Rock. 

A most respectable authority on 
such points, the late Dr. Milner, says, 
“that after all that has been said and 
written, the church and choir of the 
Holy Sepulchre cannot be proved 
to have been rebuilt or essentially 
changed since they were erected by 
Constantine’s mother about the year 
320.” 

We agree with Mr. Fergusson in 
dating the Dome of the Rock in the 
age of Constantine rather than in that 
of Justinian; but the same internal 
evidence which ascribes that edifice to 
Constantine sustains the tradition of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre as it 
existed before the last fire being of the 
same age. So far the evidence af- 
forded by the building is — at 
variance with the theory of Mr. Fer- 
gusson, which as far as such evidence 
can do proves the two structures to be 
coeval. 

The author is hardly pressed to ac- 
count for the difficulty interposed by 
the existence of the present church: 
he therefore appends to its history 
a gratuitous assumption of his own, 
which is this: he supposes that, at 
the commencement of the eleventh 
century, the Christians, being driven 
out of his presumed Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, did between 1030 and 
1048 build themselves another church, 
and fabricate a fictitious sepulchre ; al- 
though he candidly acknowledges that 
the proposition is liable to the objec- 
tion of improbability. It is indeed so; 
if the Christians had fabricated such a 
structure, it would have in itself af- 
forded the means of detecting the fraud 
they had committed. The architec- 
ture would have been of the Roman- 
esque of the eleventh century, as there 
is no evidence of any imitation of an 
earlier style in any building of high 
antiquity. The works of Constantine 
are as easily distinguished from those 
of Justinian as both are from the Ro- 
manesque of the eleventh century. All 
representations that we have seen 
support the conclusion of Milner, who 
was not 2 man to write without re- 
flection upon the probable age of an 
building. Mr. Fergusson supports his 
views upon the age of the Dome of 
the Rock by the evidence afforded by 
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its architecture ; the same kind of evi- 
dence, unhappily now only secondary, 
sustains the antiquity of the church 
still acknowledged to be the Sepulchre, 


The Moral Power of the Christian, 
its Extent and Obligation. Three Ser- 
mons, by R. Lyon, D.D.—These sermons 
were preached before the University of 
Cambridge in March, 1847. Able and 
judicious discourses, such as should come 
from a university pulpit, and will be read 
and remembered with advantage. We must 
give one passage as a specimen, the 
preacher alluding to the discovery of the 
new planet.—‘‘ Science long ago received 
at the hands of her most favoured son 
one grand truth and law of Nature, ex- 
amined the foundations on which he had 
placed it, and ever since has adopted 
and applied it with scrupulous exactness 
and unhesitating faith. She came of late 
to a difficulty, and met with facts which 
might have strongly tempted her to 
suspect the path which she had trodden 
so long; but she refused to doubt, she 
clung to her principle, and therefore with 
bold simplicity of purpose applied to 
nature not for a revision or modification 
of the law that regulates the motion of 
the spheres, but for an addition to those 
spheres themselves, and she asked not in 
vain. Nature withdrew the veil of splendor 
that had for thousands of years concealed 
the planet, and confirmed the marvellous 

rediction in its minutest particulars. 
ho that ever tasted the delights of mathe- 
matical research, who that ever ‘eruditum 
illum adtegit pulverem,’ did not glow with 
exultation as he read the account of this 
unparalleled demand of science and the 
triumphant result? Yet, as we view and 
review the whole process of the discovery, 
we are brought to the inevitable conclu- 
sion, that it was the exercise of faith in 
the constancy of Nature to her own law 
that secured the triumph,’’ &c. 

Popery and Infidelity in the Last Times; 
a Sermon. By Rev. G. Garbett, A.M. 
&e.—This admirable, eloquent, and in 
every way excellent and affecting discourse 
was delivered at the university pulpit at 
Oxford, 5th November, 1847. We have 
seldom read one that at once so rapidly 
engaged and so firmly held our deepest 
attention by the greatness of its truths, 
by the importance of the subject, and by 
the impassioned and earnest eloquence of 
the composition. We can do no justice 
to its contents, nor even attempt an analysis 
of its reasonings ; when it is read entire it 
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and which, as it is not charged with 
any migration, will not allow him to 
view it as the prototype of Loretto. 


will be understood and felt. Yet we must 
give one passage that presents a picture 
which some will dislike and others grieve 
to behold: ‘‘ The Church no longer comes 
to the struggle pure and holy, united, and 
bearing about with her even to the ont- 
ward eye all that is reverend and heavenly, 
but sorely stained with sin and error. 
She works no more miracles, she com- 
mands not the elements. She comes not, 
at least in the civilised and intellectual 
West, to raise and invigorate an unculti- 
vated people, armed with mental vigour, 
and with a monopoly of arts and letters. 
She comes not even pre-eminently and 
obviously distinguished any longer by her 
lofty moral beauty, and heroic moral 
strength,—the vindicator of the oppressed, 
the rebuker of the tyrant, and the up- 
holder of the poor and needy. The in- 
fidel philosophy which is her opponent 
has arrayed itself in the unacknowledged 
spirit of the gospel, and professes as her 
own much of her moral creed. In mag- 
nificent views of the universe, in the elo- 
quence of a lofty enthusiasm, and in a 
science no longer unallied with the instincts 
of the heart, philosophy can now in some 
sort feed what religion in former times 
could alone even pretend to satisfy. It 
has its own scheme of the world, and can 
explain on intelligible principles the 
changes, the revolutions, and the pros- 
pects of our race. Again, the Church has 
not taken the lead in the great movements 
of humanity which have redeemed the age. 
Great things for the improvement of man- 
kind have been wrought without her. She 
is not the sole inspirer of great achieve- 
ments. The time, moreover, is past when, 
being seated in the high places of the 
earth, she could extort an outward pro- 
fession, and preserve inviolate the canon 
of faith, even in nations which in works 
denied it. In fine, the time is rapidly 
approaching when, stript of all adventitious 
advantages and secular aids, even the great 
and Apostolic Church of England will be 
in the eyes of the philosopher and politi- 
cal speculator but as one of many sects 
in the midst of a world even no longer 
nominally Christian. It is the last phase 
and trial of human society, a world, taken 
as a whole, not only without a gospel, but 
a public profession of God. Can society 
exist under such unheard-of conditions ? 
when in the contemporaneous march of 
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democracy and secular knowledge the 
physical force and the political illusions 
which in the lack of nobler principles 
once held the world together shall have 
become impossibilities ? Can a world thus 
constituted subsist ?>—without morality, 
without natural and recognized religion, 
without the comforts of a spiritual know- 
ledge, without the traditional instincts of 
law and order; the sense of duty and the 
awful authority of an avenging God being 
removed from the soul. No! such acon- 
dition of things tends by a necessary law 
to convulsion and ruin. It calls for such 
a regeneration as, according to God's 
hitherto dealings with men, can only be 
wrought by the previous destruction of 
the existing order of the world. J¢ has 
worn itself out!” &c. 


——— 


Charge at his Visitation in August 1847. 
By James Henry, Bishop of Gloucester. 


.—Moderate, sensible, and judicious,— 


the usual characteristics of the Bishop’s 
addresses to his clergy. The present is 
chiefly employed on the great education 

uestion ; at the end the Bishop laments 
the desertion of some of his clergy to the 
Romish Church. 

The Siege of Vienna by the Turks. 
From the German of Karl August Schir- 
ner, &c.—This volume seems to be com- 
piled with great care, from the most au- 
thentic sources, printed, manuscript, and 
personal. 





Letters from Madras. By a Lady.—Ot 
the Hill-cooly trade, she says, ‘‘ It is 
neither more nor less than an East-Indian 
slave trade, just as wicked as its prede- 
cessor. It is encouraged by Lord $ ; 
who ought to have inquired more, before 
he gave his countenance to such horrors. 
These coolies are shipped off by thousands 
from all parts of India to the colonies, in- 
stead of negroes. Twenty-one thousand 
are said to have been sent from Pondichery 
alone. Numbers are kidnapped, and all 
are entrapped and persuaded under false 
pretences. They are as ignorant as dirt, 
and don’t even know they are leaving the 
Company’s dominions. They are so ill- 
treated by their masters that few live to 
come back. Those who do, bring with 
them the same marks of flogging and 
cruelty that we used to hear of among the 
slaves. There are also great horrors on 
board ship. Many die on the passage,”’ &c. 


—— 


Omoo, or Adventures in the South Seas. 
2 vols. By Herman Melville.—We do 
not know how much of this narrative is 
authentic and how much embellished ; but 
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it is very entertaining and very pleasingly 
written. 





The British Army at Washinyton and 
New Orleans.—An animated narrative by 
an officer of this unfortunate expedition, 
which was injudiciously planned and un- 
happily executed. 





The Wayside Cross; or, the Raid of 
Gomez.—This little tale, full of adventure 
and interest, is intended to depict the 
utter carelessness and consequent misery 
of a beautiful and gay country, such 
as Andalusia, under the horrors of civil 
war, and the poor contest of a wretched 
and pusillanimous government. 





Voyage up the River Amazon. By W. 
H. Edwards.—Very interesting to the 
traveller, the naturalist, the merchant, 
or the settler, above all, to the reader, 
who will delight in the author’s rich de- 
scription of the natural scenery and pro- 
ductions of the fine climate and country 
he visited ; but, above all, it is the theatre 
for the exhibition of a romantic gallantry 
which will immortalize the hero. On the 
Rio de Trombetas exists the famous na- 
tion of Amazons. There they are, and no 
mistake. A friar affirmed that he had 
fought his way through a tribe of Indians 
who were commanded bya deputation of 
these warlike ladies in person, and de- 
scribed them as tall, of a white com- 
plexion, wearing their luxuriant hair in 
plait about the head. - Their only dress 
was a cinclure, and they were armed with 
bows and arrows; but we must in fair- 
ness add, it is a dangerous expedition, only 
fit for a truly heroic knight. All expe- 
ditions sent to explore the Trombetas 
have failed, and there are numerous ac- 
counts of single adventurers who have lost 
their lives upon its banks; but still there 
are the Amazonian ladies with their bows 
and cinctures; and good fortune will it be 
to the lowly adventurer who, winning his 
bride by conquest, adds to her valour and 
beauty and virtue a rich dowry obtained 
from the well-known room in the Egyptian 
Hall. 

MURRAY’S FAMILY LIBRARY. 

1. Wild Sports of the Highlands. By 
Charles St. John, Esg. 2 vols.—One of 
the very best volumes of the series. The 
narrative is fictitious, and the author has 
woven into it, very naturally and spiritedly, 
different adventures and descriptions as 
suited his purpose, and joined them ina 
story of personal adventure. The last 
scene of the stag hunt by the deer hounds 
is taken from Mr. Scrope, as well as other 
parts relating to that leading branch of 
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“he Highland sports. By these means of 
selecting from each what he best knows 
and has best told, the author has made 
his book very accurate in its natural his- 
tory, and very useful both to the natural- 
ist and the sportsman. 

2. Journeys across the Pampas. By 
Sir Francis Head.—An animated and in- 
teresting narrative, containing much va- 
riety of information and picturesqueness 
of language and description. 

3. A Popular Account of the Manners 
and Customs of India. By Rev. T. Ac- 
land.—A plain narrative, merely as it was 
written day by day ; faithful, circumstan- 
tial, and amusing. We give an authentic 
account of a story we have before heard, 
but without knowing the authority. It is 
on the advantage of carrying loaded pistols 
in the country. Major M. now the se- 
cond in command at Midrapore, was one 
day out with some friends, sitting quietly 
under the shade of a bank, when suddenly 
a tiger sprang out of a jungle, seized the 
major by the leg, threw him over his 
shoulder, and trotted off with him. The 
major’s companions raised a loud shout ; 
but the beast was hungry, and did not 
choose to be frightened from his meal. 
The major had, however, fortunately a 
brace of loaded pistols in his belt. He 
pulled out one and fired it at the head of 
the tiger as it carried him off. It flashed 
in the pan, and, almost in despair, he 
seized the other, and shot the tiger dead 
on the spot. The only injury the major 
received was a broken and lacerated leg, 
which has rendered him in some measure 
a cripple ever since. This story I know 
to be true, both from the major himself 
and those that were with him. 

Sermons for the Saints’ Days. By J. 
E. Paget, A.M.—The volume consists of 
a course of sermons which have been de- 
livered by the writer at his own village 
church of Elford. The observance of these 
festivals, the author says, had beea long 
laid aside; but the people are gradually 
learning to feel that their restoration is a 
privilege. The author has sold the copy- 
right of the volume as a contribution to 
the restoration of the dilapidated church 
in which they were preached. “ Living 
(he says) in a diocese where mining and 
manufacturing districts still present the 
most awful scenes of spiritual destitution 
and lack of church accommodation, he 
should not dare to attempt to enlist the 
sympathies of liberal-minded churchmen 
in behalf of his own little flock, when the 
needs, urgent and crying, of ten thousand 
remain unsupplied, especially in a case 
where, by self-denial, most, if not all, may 
be accomplished, and in a place where, as 
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he hopes, there are those to be found who 
feel it to be a high privilege to be allowed 
to contribute to the glory and the beauty 
of a house of God.’’ For the sermons, 
we have no opportunity of entering into 
details, or making any selection from the 
whole ; but we consider them as very good 
examples of what such discourses should 
be, and such as we expected from one 
whose previous works we have read with 
pleasure, and mentioned with approbation. 





Thoughis on Passages selected from 
the Fathers. By Rev. J. B..James.—A 
well-designed and useful little book, which 
we hope the author will hereafter enlarge, 
and give us a complete succession of the 
Fathers, down even to St. Bernard. The 
present includes St. Clement, St, Bar- 
nabas, St. Hernes, and St. Ignatius, fol- 
lowed by Tertullian, St. Cyprian, and St. 
Pacian. The plan is to give a short ex- 
tract from the saint or father, and follow 
it by thoughts and reflections ; as, ex. gr. 

‘Sr. Crement.—‘ Paul taught the 
whole world righteousness, and for that 
end travelled even to the utmost bounds 
of the West.’ Stillingfleet, in his Origines 
Britannic, says that from this undoubted 
testimony of Clement it follows, ‘ not 
only that the gospel was preached in Bri- 
tain in the time of the Romans, but that 
St..Paul himself was the preacher of it ;’ 
and, as it is a sure thing that a branch of 
the Church was planted here in the times 
of the Apostles, his conclusion seems by 
no means improbable.’’ 

‘* TERTULLIAN.—‘ No where is pro- 
motion readier than in the camp of rebels, 
when even to be there is (by men) held a 
merit. Great worldly wisdom is exhibited 
in some of our most flourishing sects, by 
consistently flattering a convert’s desire for 
authority. They know that promotion to 
an office of trust is a gift valued the more 
highly because in any other situation it 
would be invaluable. All men are puffed 
up; all promise knowledge. Their cafe- 
chumens are perfected before they are 
taught. Their ordinations are careless, 
capricious, and inconstant. At one time 
they place in office novices; at another 
time, men tied to the world; at another, 
apostates from us. Even to laymen they 
commit the priestly offices.’ Tertullian 
has here drawn a likeness which even now 
may be, without much difficulty, applied. 





History of Rome for young persons. 
By Mrs. Hamilton Gray. 12mo. 2 vols.— 
This work, by the author of “ The History 
of Etruria,’ is intended to make the 
researches of Niebuhr familiar to juvenile 
readers, and to harmonise them in some 
degree with the current ideas of Roman 
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History. It is well executed, and the 
transition, a difficult task in any hands, 
is effected with as little violence as pos- 
sible. It terminates with the Republic, 
without intimating whether a continua- 
tion is intended. Should it be reprinted, 
some improvements may be made, by 
expunging passages which local recollec- 
tions have perhaps suggested, but which, 
in our opinion, detract more from the 
utility of the work than they can add 
to its interest. See vol. i. pp. 1, 2, and 
p- 223; vol. ii. p. 302. If such passages 
are retained, then the account of the Nod- 
ding Image at Veii (vol. i. p. 199) should 
be shown to have its parallel in modern 
times. At p. 90, vol. ii. Martha, the 
Syrian prophetess of Marius, is called a 
Jewess, which is substituting assertion for 
conjecture. At p. 213, the sentence on 
the supposed Amazons ought to stop at 
the words ‘‘ female warriors,” expunging 
the remainder ; a remark, which if it ap- 
pear fastidious, we are not singular in 
making. The type appears to be correct ; 
at least we have only noticed one error, 
viz. Curinee for Carine at p. 347, vol. ii. 
If the reader wishes to be more fully in- 
formed how far Niebuhr’s views are adopt- 
ed, we would give as an instance the his- 
tory of Coriolanus, in which his opinion 
is followed.* 





Christ God and Man. 16mo. pp. 120. 
—This little volume professes to be ‘‘a 
brief exhibition of the scripture testimony 
respecting the person and two natures of 
Christ.’” It has no author’s name pre- 
fixed, which would have given some addi- 
tional interest. It is comprehensively 
written, and in a pleasing style, which, if 
it can be dispensed with in works of an 
erudite character, is of some importance in 
thoseofamanualform. Though the student 
may pursue his inquiries deeper, there is a 
numerous class of readers, who do not bear 
the name of students, and for them it is 
desirable that books should be written of 
such interest as this possesses. 





The Anxious Inquirer. By J. A. James. 
32mo. pp. 178.—A miniature edition of a 
valuable practical work, which in the pre- 
sent day occupies the place that formerly 
belonged to Doddridge’s ‘‘ Rise and Pro- 
gress of Religion in the Soul.’’ We have 
known the French translation of Dod- 
dridge’s work read with interest in a con- 
vent in France, and Mr. James’s work 
deserves the same degree of acceptance. 








* The additional volume of Niebuhr’s 
Lectures (see Gent. Mag. 1847, July, 
p- 53) has appeared, and will soon be 
noticed. 
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Five Years in China. By Lieutenant 
Forbes, R.N. 8vo.—There is a great deal 
of information about the real state of 
China to be learned from this volume. 
Those who desire to become acquainted 
with the manners and customs of the 
Chinese, and with the condition of society 
as it exists in that country, so far, at least, 
as Europeans have been permitted to pe- 
netrate into it, will do well to consult the 
work before us; they will find much to in- 
terest and much to amuse, and all, more- 
over, told in the plain, straightforward 
manner of an English sailor. The account 
of the state of education in China, and of 
the mode of obtaining the various steps or 
degrees of literary and scientific merit, is 
exceedingly curious. The author has also 
described at some length the mode of agri- 
culture pursued by the Chinese, and the 
domestic life of this very singular people. 
The account of a dinner given at a Chinese 
tavern is highly amusing. 





The Hen-Pecked Husband; a Novel. 
8vo. 3 vols.—This book is a remarkable 
instance of the manner in which the inte- 
rest of a long story may be sustained with 
very little incident or adventure, by the 
power of describing with truth and force 
the workings of the mind in the persons 
who are brought together in its pages. 
It contains an admirable representation of 
the unhappy effects resulting from indo- 
lence, want of energy, and infirmity of 
purpose, as they are presented in the per- 
son of the hero of the tale; and, although 
some of the characters are rather over- 
drawn, particularly in the case of the wife, 
we cannot help thinking that a very use- 
ful lesson may be derived from the volumes 
before us, not only by those unfortunate 
individuals who possess any claim to the 
very disagreeable title prefixed to the work, 
but by all, whoever they may be, who are 
conscious of any of those unhappy errors 
and deficiencies which mark the chief actor 
in this tale. 





The Last of the Fairies; a Tale by 
G. P. R. James, Esg. 12mo.—This small 
volume is one of the happiest efforts of 
Mr. James’s very fertile pen. The scene 
is laid during the period of the great Re- 
bellion, and at the Restoration ; and in the 
description of the persons and events of 
the times there is much of the good old 
spirit of the high-minded cavalier to be 
traced. The fairy machinery of the tale, 
which of course turns out to be worked 
by human hands, is admirably managed, 
and there is a truth and delicacy of feeling 
in the character of the amiable and high- 
spirited heroine who enacts the fairy in 
this little story of past ae which is at 
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once touching and delightful. It is a 
slight and simple sketch, but it is one of 
great beauty. Nor must we omit noticing 
the description of the venerable clergy- 


[April, 


man, who has been dispossessed of his 
living by Puritan persecution and tyranny, 
which is equally excellent in its way. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Out of about 60 candidates, the follow- 
ing gentlemen have been elected to fill the 
two vacancies for Craven scholarships, 
Russell Day, King’s coll.; Richard Elwyn, 
Trinity coll. 

Among the graces passed on the 9th of 
February were the two following, 1. to 
accept an endowment offered by J. H. 
Markland, esq. (viz. an investment to pro- 
duce five guineas per annum) for an annual 
sermon at St. Mary’s Church, before the 
University of Cambridge, to be delivered 
on Sunday of full term, and by such 
preacher as the Vice-Chancellor for the 
time being shall appoint, upon the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Church Extension over the colo- 
nies and dependencies of the British Em- 
pire.”’ 2. The prize of a 100/. offered by 
a gentleman of the Bengal Civil Service, 
for a ‘‘ Dissertation on the Principles of 
Historical Evidence applied to discrimi- 
nate between the authority of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures and the Religious Books 
of the Hindus,’’ having been adjudged to 
the Rev. Rowland Williams, M.A. of 
King’s college: to authorise the Vice- 
Chancellor, on the recommendation of 
the Examiner, to request the writer to 
proceed with the composition of the entire 
treatise described in the original notice. 

Rey. C. Elton, M.A. has been elected 
a Fellow of Sidney Sussex college, on the 
foundation of Mr. Peter Blundell. 





UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 

Ralph Lindsay, esq. has presented to 
the University of Durham the advowsons 
of the rectory of Ickleford and of the 
vicarage of Pirton, both in the county of 
Hertford. The annual value of the two 
livings is understood to be about 600/. 
Mr. Lindsay has already founded in the 
University a scholarship of 40/. a year, to 
be held by a student educated at Durham 
Grammar School. A scholar will be elected 
to fill that scholarship in October next. 

The Rev. Dr. Ellerton, Senior Fellow of 
Magdalene college, Oxford, has founded in 
the University of Durham a scholarship of 
the value of 217. ayear, to be held by a 
native of the north riding of Yorkshire, 
with a preference to candidates educated 
at Richmond School. The scholarship is 
directed to be given to the best scholar 
among candidates in other respects equally 
qualified. An election to this scholarship, 
also, will take place in October next. 


ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 11. The annual meeting of the 
Society was held, Sir John Herschel in 
the chair. One of the main points of the 
Report was the usual award of honours. 
Last year the by-law which directs that 
only one medal shall be given in any one 
year produced a discussion relative to the 
Leverrier and Adams question, which 
ended in no medal being given at all. On 
the present occasion, independently of the 
unsatisfied claims of the two astronomers 
above named, the number of worthy and 


recent astronomical labours is so unusually 


large that the Council felt it impossible to 
proceed,—and also felt that something 
should be done to commemorate the glory 
of the epoch, as well as the men who have 
distinguished themselves and it. An un- 
usual testimonial was, therefore, awarded 
—consisting of an inscription printed on 
vellum—to twelve promoters of astronomy 
—MM. Adams, Airy, Argelander, Bishop, 
Everest, Hauren, Hencke, Herschel, Hind 
Leverrier, Lubbock, and Weisse. The 
Council left it to the President to justify 
these awards, with the exception of his 
own case,—which was described in the 
Report; and Sir John Herschel accordingly 
made a full and striking exposition of the 
claims of his eleven co-mates. It was an- 
nounced that twenty foreign astronomers 
would be proposed as additional Asso- 
ciates. Thecontents of the Reportshowed 
an activity prevailing in the astronomical 
world, and the results will doubtless justify 
this sweeping award of astronomical dis- 
tinctions. 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

The usual annual accounts printed by 
Parliament show a great increase of visit- 
ors, excepting in the case of artists to draw 
in the sculpture galleries. 

The report from the manuscript depart- 
ment shows that 759 additions have been 
made to the collection since the last re- 
port, including the following interesting 
acquisitions : viz, a volume of exquisite 
miniature drawings, by Giulio Clovio, re- 
presenting the victories of Charles V. of 
Germany: a collection of 241 manuscripts 
in Persian and Hindustani, presented by 
the sons of the late Major W. Yule: four 
volumes of ethnographical and topogra- 
phical drawings, made by Mr. Goodall, 
the artist who accompanied Sir R, Schom- 
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burgk in his expedition to Guiana in 
1835-39, presented by Sir G. Grey, M.P. : 
a large and important collection of ancient 
Syriac manuscripts obtained from the mo- 
nastery of St. Mary Deifara, in the desert 
of Scete, forming 140 or 150 volumes; 
amongst these are many fragments of Pa- 
limpsest manuscripts, the most remark- 
able of which is a small quarto volume, 
containing, by the first hands, nearly the 
whole of St. Luke’s version of the gospel 
in Greek, and about 4,000 lines of the 
Iliad of Homer, written in a fine, square, 
uncial letter, apparently not later than the 
sixth century; three finely - illuminated 
Books of Hours, executed in France, Ger- 
many, and Flanders ; a volume of Persian 
poems by different authors, superior for 
delicacy of ornament and calligraphy to 
any in the museum; a small but valuable 
collection of liturgical manuscripts on vel- 
lum, containing the ancient ecclesiastical 
services in Italy, France, and England, 
from the 11th to the 16th century, includ- 
ing a Book of Hours which contains the 
autographs of Henry VII., Elizabeth of 
York his consort, Henry VIII., Katha- 
rine of Arragon, and the Princess Mary ; 
several valuable liturgical and theological 
manuscripts on vellum of the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th centuries ; a selection from the 
Rezzi collection of manuscripts formerly 
at Rome; a fine copy of the Roman 
d’Athénes, by Alexander de Bernay, writ- 
ten 1330, on vellum ; many classical ma- 
nuscripts of the 14th and 15th centuries, 
comprising Cesar, Horatius, Sallustius, 
Cicero, Aulus Gellius, Plinius Junior, and 
others ; also a copy of the Latin Chro- 
nicle of Eusebius, Jerome, and Prosper, 
of the 9th century, and a valuable Latin 
Psalter of the 13th century ; a selection 
from the manuscripts of the Count Ra- 
nuzzi of Bologna, in eleven volumes, illus- 
trative of the history of Italy, France, and 
Spain, during the 16th, 17th, and part of 
the 18th centuries, especially in regard to 
the war of succession, which alone fills 30 
volumes; the original, diplomatic, and pri- 
vate correspondence and papers of Law- 
rence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, and Henry 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, from 1677 to 
1696, &c. 


Architecture. 
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The report of the department of printed 
books also reports many valuable acqui- 
sitions, particularly the splendid library 
of the Right Hon. Thomas Grenville—the 
most valuable accession to the Museum, 
with the exception of the collection of 
George III. We have already given some 
account of it in our Magazine for Feb. 
1847. ‘It is impossible,” says the re- 
port, ‘‘ to give an idea of its magnificence 
within the short space allowed; to ap- 
preciate it fully such a collection must be 
seen and examined at leisure, and the 
more it is examined the more it will be 
appreciated. Formed and preserved with 
the exquisite taste of anaccomplished bib- 
liographer, with the learning of a profound 
and elegant scholar, and the splendid 
liberality of a gentlemen in affluent cir- 
cumstances, this addition to the national 
library places it in some respects above 
all libraries known ; in others it leaves it 
inferior only to the Royal Library of 
Paris.’? Mr. Grenville’s library consists 
of 20,240 volumes, forming about 16,000 
works, which cost upwards of 54,0002. 
and would now realise a larger sum ; but 
Mr. Grenville never aimed at the col- 
lection of mere bibliographical ‘ rarities,” 
invariably selecting such works as were 
positively and abstractedly valuable. 





A great national work has been com- 
menced at Naples, which will prove of 
the highest value and interest to historical 
literature. Not long since a suppressed 
monastery was devoted to the service of 
the ‘* Grand’ Archivio’’ of the kingdom ; 
and on the occasion of the meeting of the 
Scienziati in 1845, it was thrown open for 
the first time to the public. From that 
time the Sopraintendente Spinelli has been 
engaged in completing a chronological ar- 
rangement of all the ‘‘ Pergamene’’ con- 
tained therein, with a view to their publi- 
cation ; in which he has been assisted by 
the Cay. Santangelo, Minister for the In- 
terior, without regard to expense or labour. 
The result at present is the publication of 
part of the 1st volume of ‘‘ Regii Neapo- 
litani Archivi Monumenta edita ac illus- 
trata.’’ 





ARCHITECTURE. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Nov. 15. Charles Fowler, esq. V.P. 

Mr. C. H. Smith gave some description 
of the stone called Trappean or Porphy- 
ritic, which has been in very general use 
for building purposes in different parts of 


Devonshire, 


Mr. T. L. Donaldson described the 
Cathedral of St. Maria del Fiore, at Flo- 
rence,—more particularly with reference 
to a design for a new fagade to the west 
end of that building recently submitted by 
the Cardinal Niccolo Matas to the notie 
of the Institute. 
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Nov. 29. A. Poynter, esq. V.P. 

The Report of the Committee appointed 
to examine the design just mentioned ex- 
pressed in general terms an approval of it ; 
and stated that the architect has shown 
judgment in adopting the style of the 
other parts of the exterior,—thus seeking 
to complete the noble edifice in one con- 
gruous character, in harmony with the 
Campanile and the Baptistery. By this 
unity of sentiment, the design for the 
western front appears a consistent and in- 
tegral part of the structure. 

A paper by Joseph Gwilt, esq. entitled 
‘Some discursive Remarks on Pointed 
Architecture, in relation to its Symmetry 
and Stability,”’ was of considerable length. 
Mr. Gwilt stated that, of a great number 
of writers on that subject whom he had 
consulted, he found that twenty were of 
opinion that Gothic architecture originated 
in Germany, fourteen that it was of 
Eastern or Saracenic origin, six that it 
arose from the hint suggested by the in- 
tersection of Norman arches, four that it 
was the invention of the Goths, and three 
that it arose in Italy. Mr. Gwilt is 
of opinion, with M. Michelet, (‘‘ Histoire 
de France,”) that when the power of the 
Church diminished about the year 1200, 
under Innocent III. the arts, particularly 
architecture, fell into lay hands to a con- 
siderable extent ; that the impetus thus 
given changed its character; and that in 
the hands of the lodges of Freemasons 
which then arose Gothic architecture and 
all its developments were originated and 
taught. By the aid of diagrams and draw- 
ings the gradual growth of the fine forms 
of Gothic architecture were developed and 
its principles explained ;—the leading fact 
seeming to be that the number of sides in 
the polygonal apsides of the cathedrals 
was the governing number for all the parts 
of the plan and even the details of the ar- 
chitecture. Many curious instances of 
these analogies were given. Mr. Gwilt 
combatted the ‘‘ Vesica Piscis’’ theory, as 
well as the vagaries, as he called them, of 
the symbolists. 

A communication was read from E. 
I’anson, jun. esq. relative to some mural 
paintings discoveredin the church of Ling- 
field, in Surrey. These paintings, fac- 
similes of which were exhibited, repre- 
sent draped figures about three feet in 
height, on a diaper groundwork, and ap- 
pear to have been executed in distemper. 
They had been covered with whitewash; 
on which the Commandments and scrip- 
tural texts had been inscribed. 

Dec. 13. Samuel Angell, esq. V.P. 

A paper was read ‘‘On the Principles 
and Practice of Building Sewers,” by E. 
T’anson, jun. Fellow. 
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Jan. 10. C. Fowler, V.P. inthe chair. 

M. de Caumont, of Caen, and Signor 
Bonucci, director of the excavations at 
Pompeii, &c. were elected honorary and 
corresponding Members. Mr. Layard 
gave an interesting account of the peculiar 
construction of the edifices now in ruins 
at Nineveh. He more particularly men- 
tioned the positive use of the arch; sta- 
ting that one small chamber was perfectly 
vaulted with unburnt bricks,— the diameter 
of the arch being 13 or 14 feet, and the 
form semi-circular. Another curious fact 
mentioned was the existence of cramps of 
iron of a dovetailed form at each end, 
which had been used to connect the slabs 
of the internal walls. The bas reliefs 
now in the British Museum were found by 
Mr. Layard under earth which had been 
used as a burial place, in Mr. Layard’s 
opinion, 700 years B.c. Some beams of 
mulberry tree were discovered. A large 
drain had been constructed in each cham- 
ber, leading to a main sewer outside the 
building. 

Mr. Poynter read a paper ‘‘ On Orna- 
mental Leather Hangings.” He stated 
that this material was used in a similar 
way by the Egyptians 900 years B.c. ; but 
he principally confined his remarks to the 
use made of it since the 16th century— 
as, during that and the following century, 
it was ext ensively used by the richer 
classes—its manufacture being principally 
at Venice and in Flanders. From the 
latter country it was introduced into 
France :—but it is doubtful if it was ever 
manufactured in England. Leather hang- 
ings never entirely superseded tapestry or 
wood panneling. The best leather was 
made from goats’ or calves’ skins, inge- 
niously connected together ; and the sur- 
face was silvered over previously to being 
painted. The effect of gold was produced 
by a varnish of yellow colour laid on the 
silver. The embossing was done by the 
pressure from dies; the minute orna- 
ments being produced by tools—the me- 
thod corresponding to that adopted by 
bookbinders of the present day. Among 
the various specimens of this rich style of 
decoration exhibited, and belonging to 
Mr. Pratt of Bond-street, was a large and 
valuable hanging of the 17th century, re- 
presenting the meeting of Antony and 
Cleopatra, richly painted and elaborately 
finished in all the details of the dresses 
and other portions of the figures, which 
are the size of life. Mr. Poynter alluded 
to fine examples to be seenat Chatsworth, 
and other mansions in England ; and par- 
ticularly described a series of leather pan- 
nels at Rouen which are in a state of per- 
fect preservation. 

Jan. 24, C. Fowler, esq. V.P. 
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Amongst the donations was a piece of 
Roman mosaic pavement, presented by 
Mr. J. Wallen, who discovered it nine 
feet below the surface of the earth, in 
making excavations for a building at the 
corner of Wood Street and Gresham 
Street. 

Mr. Donaldson read a paper entitled, 
‘¢ Notes of a Short Visit to Caen, with 
Remarks on its Quarries, Stone, and Build- 
ings, and a word or two on Arras.” 

Feb. 7%. Samuel Angell, esq. V.P. 

Several valuable presents were received, 
namely, Canina’s work on Ancient Etru- 
ria, sent in the name of the Queen of Sar- 
dinia ; eleven volumes of Herr Férster’s 
Bauzentung, or Architectural Journal, 
published at Vienna, with folios of plates ; 
Mr. Sharpe’s fine work of Architectural 
Parallels, representing the principal abbey 
churches erected in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries ; several parts of the An- 
tiquities of Scotland, by Messrs. Billings 
‘ and Burn; and a series of drawings, illus- 
trative of the ceiling at Carpenters’ Hall, 
by Mr. Wright. 

Mr. G. L. Taylor read ‘‘ Some Obser- 
vations on Gas Works, and the details of 
the manufacture of gas, with the view of 
shewing that it is capable of being ren- 
dered so pure as to be introduced bene- 
ficially throughout houses, manufactories, 
and public buildings.’ The new works 
of the Western Gas Company at Kensal 
Green were described by Mr. Palmer, 
their engineer. A building 166 feet in 
diameter incloses the whole of the works. 
Cannel coal is to be used; and if the gas 
be sold at 6s. per 1000 cubic feet, the 
cost to the public would not be more than 
if they paid 4s. for the gas they are now 
using, because of its superior purification. 

Feb. 21. Earl De Grey, President. 

The President announced that the Royal 
Gold Medal of the Institute was awarded 
to C. R. Cockerell, esq. R.A., Professor 
of Architecture in the Royal Academy, 
‘in testimony of his distinguished merits 
as an architect.’’ The election was made 
by ballot. The names of sixteen candi- 
dates, eight Englishmen and eight fo- 
reigners, were given in and considered. 
The Silver Medal of the Institute, for the 
best essay ‘* On the application of sculp- 
ture and sculptured ornament to architec- 
ture, and the principles which should re- 
gulate their introduction into buildings 
generally, both with regard to beauty of 
embellishment and propriety of style,’’ was 
given to the author of the essay headed 
“‘Junius,”—viz. Mr. Henry Bayly Gar- 
ling, an Associate of the Institute. The 
Soane Medallion was given to Mr. James 
Maclaren, 64, Broughton Street, Edin- 
burgh, for the best design for a building 
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to contain public baths on a comprehen- 
sive scale with all suitable accessories, 
and combining the magnificence of the 
ancients with the usages and purposes of 
modern times. The Council observe in 
their Report that the Essay displays ‘‘ con- 
siderable talent ; and that ‘‘ although 
the several designs are formed on a scale 
sufficiently comprehensive to embrace all 
imaginable as well as suitable accessories, 
in some no indication is given of provi- 
sion being made for the varieties of medi- 
cated and other baths so much in use in 
the present day.” 

A paper was read, by F. C. Penrose, 
on the subject of Certain Peculiarities in 
the Construction of the Temples at Athens, 
which appear to have for their object the 
correction of certain displeasing optical 
deceptions to which buildings of that na- 
ture are peculiarly liable if constructed 
without regard to them. He entered into 
some description of an examination of the 
Parthenon undertaken by him during part 
of the years 1846-47, at the request of the 
Society of Dilettanti, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the exact nature of these op- 
tical corrections. The most remarkable 
is the convexity of the stylobate or steps 
and other horizontal lines. These are 
slightly raised in the middle, above a 
straight line joining their extreme points, 
about +4, part of their length in the fronts 
of the temple, and z4, in the flanks ; the 
soffit of the architrave, and other lines of 
the entablature in a similar direction being 
nearly parallel to the steps. The other 
principal correction is the inclination back- 
wards of all the columns of the peristyle 
towards the middle parts of the temple ; 
by which means the angle intercolumnia- 
tion, or space between each angle column 
and the adjoining one on each front or 
flank, as the case may be, is diminished 
upwards. Mr. Penrose proceeded to show, 
by measurements taken by him, the re- 
markable accuracy of the curves made 
use of by the Greek architects as above 
mentioned, and also in the entasis of the 
columns and the most important of the 
mouldings ; and, after mentioning some 
other minor peculiarities, and alluding to 
the similarity in those particulars between 
the Parthenon and certain other Greek 
temples, concluded with observations on 
the intention and value of these optical 
adjustments. 





THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
The following is a copy of the archi- 
tect’s report of the present state of the 
works at the New Palace at Westminster :— 
‘‘The carcass works of the building, as 
far as the site is available or free from 
temporary buildings, are completed, with 
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the following exceptions, viz. the upper 
portions of the Victoria-tower, the Clock- 
tower, and the Central-tower, which are 
upon an average 100 feet above the ground, 
St. Stephen’s-porch above the level of 
about 60 feet from the ground, two bays 
of the western portion of St. Stephen’s- 
hall, which are within eight feet of their 
intended height, and the central masses 
of the building abutting upon the Central- 
tower, and the towers of the river front, 
which, together with St. Stephen’s-hall, 
are now being roofedin. The scaffolding, 
stages, and hoisting-tackle for the three 
towers are nearly completed, and con. 
tracts have been made for proceeding with 
the upper portion of those towers. The 
stone groin over the Octagon-hall, under 
the Central-tower, is turned, the centring 
is {struck, and the bosses are now being 
carved. The stone groining to the cor- 
ridors in communication with the Central- 
hall, and other groins in various parts of 
the building, including those over the 
public staircase, are for the most part 
completed. The fittings and finishings 
of the Peers’ and Commons’ libraries, the 
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Peers’ refreshment rooms, and the offices 
attached thereto, and the offices for the 
Clerk of the Crown, are so far advanced 
as to allow of those portions of the build- 
ing being occupied prior to the Easter 
recess. The fittings and finishings of the 
committee-roomsand corridors in the one- 
pair story of the river front are far ad- 
vanced, and might have been completed 
by next Easter if the rooms had not been 
required for use at the commencement of 
the present session. The finishings of 
the Lord Great Chamberlain’s apartments, 
Her Majesty’s robing-room, and the wood 
ceilings, wainscot framings, doors, &c., 
for numerous apartments, corridors, &c., 
in various portions of the building, are in 
hand, and in part fixed. There are at 
present 1,399 men engaged upon the works 
of the New Palace, of which number 776 
are employed at the building ; 120 at the 
quarries ; 335 at the Government works 
at Thames-bank, upon the joiners’ works 
and wood carvings, and 168 upon miscel- 
laneous works both at the building and 
elsewhere.—(Signed) Cuaries Barry. 
—Feb. 1.” 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 6. Viscount Mahon, President. 

Among the presents received was a 
plaster bust of John Gage Rokewode, 
esq. late Director of the Society, from 
Mr. R. C. Lucas, sculptor. From Daw- 
son Turner, esq. F.S.A. a list of Norfolk 
Benefices, continued from Blomefield’s 
Norfolk to the present time, 8vo. 1847 ; 
together with four lithographic plates— 
1. of a Torques and Armilla, the one found 
at Foulsham, the other at Downham, in 
Norfolk ; 2. of a figure from the Rood- 
loft Screen in the church of Randworth, 
Norfolk ; 3. of a processional cross found 
under the chancel floor at Beckenham St. 
Nicholas, Norfolk; 4. of a representation 
of the Martyrdom of St. Erasmus, found 
under the same chancel floor. 

John Adey Repton, esq. F.S.A. ex- 
hibited drawings of two pieces of Ancient 
Tapestry in his possession. From the 
costume of the figures, and more particu- 
larly from the style of the head-dresses, 
both appear to have been executed about 
the early part of the reign of Henry VIII. 
or in the latter end of that of Henry VII. 
Tn ancient tapestries, the chief attention 
in the design was bestowed on the splendid 
dresses of the figures; and, if there be 
any landscape, it is kept subdued; as we 
do not find any bright clouds, or water, 
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to disturb our attention from the general 
composition of the groups. 

Robert Porrett, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
an ancient pair of shoes, studded with steel 
rivets, so as to form a species of defensive 
armour for the feet; supposed to be 
Maltese, and recently purchased for the 
Armoury in the Tower. The rivets are 
ornamentally disposed, so as to represent 
a horse on each shoe, the name of the 
wearer Joseph Ptumpf, a coronet, and 
several Maltese crosses. 

Thomas William King, esq. Rouge 
Dragon, F.S.A. communicated a memoir 
relating to the former co-jurisdiction of 
the Barons of the Cinque Ports with the 
magistrates of Great Yarmouth, during 
the free-fair connected with the herring 
fisheries. This concurrent jurisdiction was 
of as early date as the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. The Barons of the 
Cinque Ports originally deputed one or 
two persons from each of those towns, and 
from the adjacent ones of Rye and Win- 
chelsea, at a Brotherhood usually holden 
at Romney ; but, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
two only, as a deputation from the whole, 
were authorised to administer ‘‘ royal 
justice” with the bailiffs of Yarmouth 
during the free-fair, that is, from Mi- 
chaelmas to Martinmas. The persons 80 
nominated and deputed were called the 
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“ Bailiffs of the Barons of the Cinque 
Ports to Yarmouth,’’ and this judicial 
privilege naturally occasioned jealousy in 
the breasts of the Yarmouth magistrates. 
This corporation, even when the bailiffs 
were sent thither from the Cinque Ports, 
was possessed of very extraordinary pri- 
vileges, some of which were superior to 
those enjoyed by the Cinque Ports them- 
selves in their separate local or municipal 
jurisdictions ; the borough of Yarmouth 
being possessed of a capital jurisdiction 
by charter of the 9th Henry VII. And 
they had also a Court of Admiralty enjoy- 
ing full powers, exempt from the juris- 
diction of the Admiralty of England, by 
charter of the Ist of Elizabeth. 

Jan. 13. Thomas Stapleton, esq. V.P. 

Benjamin Williams, esq. F.S,A. com- 
municated in a letter to Captain W. H. 
Smyth, Director, a copy of some satirical 
English rhymes on the defeat of the Flem- 
ings, and their raising the siege of Calais, 
in 1436, inserted in a very fine copy of the 
Brut or English Chronicle ending that 
year, in the Archiepiscopal Library at 
Lambeth, No. VI. 

The reading of Mr. King’s paper on the 
jurisdiction of Great Yarmouth in Nor- 
folk was afterwards continued. 

Jan. 20. Thomas Amyot, esq. V. P. 
The resolution proposed was ordered, in 
conformity with the statutes, to be put to 
the ballot on Thursday the 3rd of February. 

The Secretary read the remaining por- 
tion of Mr. King’s communication. After 
giving some further details respecting the 
co-jurisdiction of the Barons of the Cinque 
Ports with the magistrates of Great Yar- 
mouth, Mr. King observed that jealousies 
frequently arose between the members of 
this mixed juridical commission, approach- 
ing even to personal violence; and this 
observation is corroborated by several 
extracts from these fishery records of later 
dates, in 1606, in 1612, and in 1616. Ten 
years after this last, in the 2nd of Charles 
the First, it appears that a Brotherhood 
should have been holden in 1625, but was 
deferred, and wholly discontinued, by 
common consent, by reason of the infec- 
tion and danger of the plague. From this 
time the custom declined At a court 
held at New Romney in 1639 it was or- 
dered, ‘* that suit shall be made to his 
Majesty and Privy Council, that the ports 
and towns be discharged of the great 
charge and fruitless service of the bayliffs 
to Great Yarmouth, as the Ports’ Counsell 
shall ordain,’’ and, though some fines were 
afterwards imposed for non-performance 
of the service, the bailiffs of the cinque 
ports paid their last visit in the year 1662. 

John Yonge Akerman, esq. F.S.A. laid 


before the Society drawings of two very 
perfect specimens in bronze of torques, 
and of a pair of armille, the whole re- 
cently discovered during the progress of 
railway excavations in the West of England. 
He considered these objects highly in- 
teresting from the circumstance of such 
being rarely found in England of bronze. 
He also exhibited a drawing of the frag- 
ment of a gold torques of a pattern which 
has often been engraved, transmitted to 
him by Mr. Richard Falkner of Devizes, 
found in the neighbourhood of that town 
in the autumn of 1844. Mr. Akerman 
remarked, that the torques was a Persian 
ornament or decoration is known, not only 
from the Mosaic discovered at Pompeii in 
1831 (Mus. Borbon. viii.), but also from 
the noted passage in Quintus Curtius (lib, 
iii. c, 3). The use of this ornament by 
the Celtic tribes, of which we have the 
best existing examples, coupled with the 
historical notices of Livy and other writ. 
ers, may be regarded as one of many proofs 
that the human tide, in the earlier ages, 
flowed from East to West. That the Greeks 
hellenized, and that the Romans latinized, 
every nation with which they came in con- 
tact, is illustrated by two great antiquarian 
instances: first, the imitation of Greek 
coins by barbarian and semi-barbarian 
states, even as far as the Punjaub, after 
the conquests of Alexander the Great ; and 
secondly, the Roman, or rather Byzantine 
character of the workmanship of objects 
discovered in Europe, within limits ex- 
tending from this island as far as the 
shores of the Black Sea. From these and 
other facts, he is led to infer that the 
more costly and elegant objects of per- 
sonal ornament discovered in this island 
are not the production of native workmen, 
but that they are of exotic origin. 

Major Charles Ker Macdonald exhibited 
a collection of antiquities of different kinds 
partly found by him during his travels in 
the Desert of Arabia Petrsa, Palestine, 
and Egypt, accompanied by some memo- 
randa in illustration. Among these were 
a number of spear and arrow- heads of 
flint found on the top of a mountain to the 
north-west of Mount Sinai; Egyptian 
beads, porcelain, fragments of pottery, 
iron rings, and a bronze chain; with a 
number of leaden pellets or sling-bullets 
from Sicily. 

Jan. 27. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

The Secretary entered upon the reading 
of a description of the Monument dis- 
covered by Sir Charles Fellows at Xan- 
thus ; by Benjamin Gibson, esq. sculptor, 
of Rome. This monument has been pre- 
viously described by Mr. W. W. Lloyd 
(see vol. XXVII. p. 473), with whom 
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Mr. Gibson agrees in concluding that it 
was erected to commemorate the con- 
quest of Lycia by the Persians and Ionians, 
united under the command of Harpagus, 
the lieutenant of Cyrus, about five cen- 
turies before Christ. Mr. Gibson entered 
fully into the history of Lycia, and, a part 
of his memoir having been read, the re- 
mainder was deferred to another meeting. 

Feb. 3. Viscount Mahon, President. 

Robert Hay, esq. presented to the So- 
ciety’s Museum a bulla, or leaden seal, of 
Pope Boniface the Ninth, found several 
years ago in the vicarage garden at Don- 
caster. 

A short communication was read from 
J. B. Bunning, esq. dated Office of Works, 
Guildhall, 3rd February, 1848, accom- 
panied by a plan explanatory of the ground- 
plot and dimensions, as far as is laid open, 
of the Roman apartment lately discovered 
in Lower Thames Street.—This remain 
has been already described in our last 
Magazine, p. 293. 

A letter from J. Y. Akerman, esq. 
F.S.A. to Capt. W. H. Smyth, Director, 
was read, illustrative of the use of the 
enamelled vessel discovered some years 
ago in one of the Bartlow tumuli, and en- 
graved in the 26th volume of the Archeo- 
logia. Mr. Akerman accompanied it with 
the exhibition of drawings of three coins. 
The reverse of one in large brass, of 
Faustina the elder, in the cabinet of Dr. 
John Lee, represents a female figure in 
the act of offering a sacrifice of perfumes, 
in whose left hand is a vessel of globose 
shape with a rectangular handle, precisely 
similar to that alluded to, found in a Bart- 
low tumulus. The two other drawings 
were from gold coins in the cabinet of the 
British Museum, the reverses of which 
also incontestably prove the identity of 
the same object. From the reverses of 
these coins Mr. Akerman finds the best 
reasons for concluding, that the Bartlow 
enamelled vessel was consecrated to the 
holding of incense used at the funeral 
of the individual whose ashes were dis- 
covered in the bustum, and, being thus 
used, was deposited as a precious relic 
with the remains. A coin of Hadrian, 
discovered in one of the Bartlow tumuli, 
proved that the interment was not earlier 
than the reign of that Emperor, while 
those of which drawings accompanied Mr. 
Akerman’s letter seem to point to the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, or to that of his 
immediate successors, as the period of the 
raising of these tumuli. 

Feb. 10. Thomas Amyot, esq. V.P. 

John Lycett, esq. exhibited an iron 
buckle, a brass fibula, and seventeen beads, 
some of them of rough amber, others of an 
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amethystine quartz, all found in Nov. 
1847, by a labourer employed to level a 
tumulus situated in a field called ‘‘ Cha- 
venage Slait,” in the parish of Avening, 
in Gloucestershire. The mound or tumu- 
lus was circular, elevated about six feet 
above the general level of the field, but so 
extensive as to occupy nearly a quarter of 
an acre. Upon breaking open the mound 
from the summit, and only half a yard be- 
neath the surface, was a skeleton, toler- 
ably perfect, not inclosed by any artificial 
defence, nor accompanied by any imple- 
ment. Beneath, to the depth of another 
yard, many large flag-stones occurred, 
placed horizontally, on the removal of 
which the whole central area, to the 
extent of many square yards, exhibited 
evident marks of cremation, consisting of 
an abundance of wood-ashes, half-burned 
human bones, and black earth, in one part 
to the thickness of four or five inches. 
Beyond the central area, and forming the 
entire circumference of the tumulus, were 
seven graves, each composed of large rough 
flag-stones placed leaning against each 
other, like the roof of a house, three or 
four forming the side of a grave. Each of 
these contained an adult skeleton, except 
one, which had two skeletons, placed with 
the head of one to the feet of the other. 
One skeleton had the right fore-arm raised 
against the side of the grave, and rested 
against a spear-head. The grave contained 
several other iron spear-heads, from five 
to seven inches in length, but much 
decayed, six or seven iron buckles, and a 
single small iron basin. One skeleton 
had about the neck a number of beads, 
from which those exhibited to the Society 
were selected. The same grave contained 
two ear-rings of silver. 

The Secretary proceeded to the further 
reading of Mr. Gibson’s memoir on the 
Xanthian Monument. 

Feb, 17. Viscount Mahon, President. 

The President announced that he had 
nominated Auditors of the accounts of the 
Society—the Lord Bishop of Oxford; 
Octavius Morgan, esq. M.P.; John 
Bruce, esq.; and Thomas Crofton Croker, 
esq. His lordship also stated that the 
office of Joint Secretary, now vacant, will 
be filled by election on the next April an- 
niversary, the gentleman to be so elected, 
however, not to enter upon his duties, nor 
commence his salary of 1007. per annum 
until the expiration of Mr. Long’s engage- 
ment as Clerk, on the 24th of June. The 
Secretary will be expected to reside in the 
Society’s apartments alloted to his use. 

Charles Roach Smith, esq. F.S.A. ex- 
hibited a Roman statuette, apparently of 
a Cupid, recently discovered at Colchester, 
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and now the property of William Wire, 
esq. of that town. 

The Secretary then read the remainder of 
Mr. Gibson’s paper on the Xanthian monu- 
ment. Having detailed the cities which 
sent their contingent forces to the army 
of Harpagus, and endeavoured to show 
from their coins the correspondence be- 
tween them and the emblems at the feet 
of the statues of the peristylium, Mr. 
Gibson proceeded to speak of the pedi- 
ment. Inits centre are seen a god and 
goddess sitting opposite each other, with 
a remarkable difference in proportion as 
compared with the other figures near them, 
which, though from their dress and cha- 
racter they are clearly adults, are yet 
much less in size. In this is seen a mode 
of art, adopted by the Greeks from the 
Egyptians, of representing the gods of a 
much larger size than mortals, and the 
latter, when in their presence, much less, 
so as to give an idea of the supernatural 
and more elevated nature of the gods. 
The author quotes a passage in the eigh- 
teenth book of the Iliad to support this 
observation, and refers to various Greek 
relievi long subsequent to Homer’s time, 
to show the universality of such represen- 
tative custom. Mr. Gibson determines 
the god and goddess to be Jupiter and 
Juno, the former of whom was universally 
worshipped by the Carians, upon whose 
coins he is also represented. On the 
right hand of Jupiter stands his priest, 
with his hand resting on the knee of the 
god; the figure has lost its head, but can 
be recognized as a priest of Jove from one 
similarly dressed in Montfaucon. Close 
by him is the priestess of Juno, with both 
her hands on the knees of the goddess, in 
the act of thanksgiving. The figures in 
succession are the attendants of the priest 
and priestess ; the priestess has her head 
adorned with a similar diadem to that 
worn by the goddess ; for it was custom- 
ary with the Greeks to dress and crown 
the priests and priestesses in the same 
manner as the deities whom they served. 
Thus, in the sacrifices of Apollo, the 
priests were crowned with laurel; the 
priestesses of Ceres with poppies and cars 
of corn; and the priestess of Minerva 
bore the egis, cuirass, and helmet. Con- 
sequently, Mr. Gibson says, the sub- 
ject of the pediment is the priestess of 
Juno and the priest of the Carian Jupiter 
returning thanks for the victory obtained 
over the Lycians. He next considers the 
three youthful statues on the apex of the 
pediment: which he determines to be 
Lydus, Misus, and Cares, the three re- 
puted founders of the Carians ; and typi- 
fying that the use of this temple was 
granted to the descendants of those three 
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brothers. The bas-reliefs which go round 
the cella appear to represent hunting 
scenes and funereal sacrifices ; and on one 
part of the frieze we see both the Persians 
and the Greeks bringing their offerings, — 
those of the former consisting of tapestry, 
dresses, &c. while those of the latter are 
goats and kids. 

A cella being attached to this edifice, 
gives it the appearance of its being also a 
sepulchral heroum ; and the two cisterns 
found connected with it, evidently for lus- 
tration, tend to strengthen this idea. On 
comparing it with similar edifices erected 
by the Lydians and Persians, Mr. Gibson 
says, we shall find it will amount to more 
than presumptive evidence. Having quoted 
Herodotus’s description of the sepulchre 
of Halyattes, the father of Croesus—the 
sepulchre of Cyrus as decribed by Arrian 
—that erected by Simon Macchabeus to 
his father and brethren—the mausoleum 
at Halicarnassus—and the tomb of the 
Horatii and Curiatii, he considers the cella 
of the Xanthian Monument as the heroum 
of Harpagus. He also submits reasons 
for supposing that it was built about 500 
years B. C., and that it has stood through 
all the vicissitudes of Lycian history, until 
a late period of the Christian era ; when it 
appears to have been thrown from its emi- 
nence by an earthquake,— for the lead 
used in binding the marble blocks toge- 
ther was found entire. 





CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

Fel. 28. Rev. Frofessor Corrie in the 
chair. 

The following communications were 
made :— 

1. By the Rev. C. Hardwick, of St. 
Catharine’s Hall, some specimens of the 
dialect of North Yorkshire, many of which 
are not included in Mr. Halliwell’s ‘* Dic- 
tionary of Archaic and Provincial Words.” 

2. The Rev. J. J. Smith, of Caius col- 
lege, read extracts from certain letters, 
with a view to draw attention to the valu- 
able manuscript collections preserved in 
the College Libraries. 

3. The Rev. J. J. Smith gave a report 
of the results of an excursion to the church 
of Little Shelford, near Cambridge, made 
by some members of the Society. After 
shortly noticing the architectural and other 
peculiarities of the church, and mention- 
ing the discovery of several stone coffins, 
he stated that under the floor of the pew 
of the Lord of the Manor it was tradi- 
tionally believed that two monumental 
brasses existed, and that upon removing 
the boarding they were discovered in a 
beautiful state of preservation. They are 
of about the date of 1420, and commemo- 
rate members of the er family, for- 
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merly Lords of Little Shelford, and one 
of whom is considered as the founder of 
the church. Engravings are intended to 
be published by the Society. 

4, Mr. Isaiah Deck exhibited a neck- 
lace formed of rough amber, quartz, and 
coloured glass beads, and perforated Ro- 
man coins; all of them much water-worn ; 
the glass coloured with cobalt. They were 
found at Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire, to- 
gether with several other curious objects. 

5. Mr. John Anthony, of Caius col- 
lege, exhibited two steel caskets, of the 
15th century, brought by him from Nu- 
remburg, beautiful in structure, and having 
remarkable and complicated locks—one of 
four, the otherof eight bolts. When closed 
the key-holes are eapable of being con- 
cealed, and a false one is placed in front 
to add to the deception. 





GREEK VASES. 


At a recent. meeting of the Society of 
Arts, a paper by Dr. Harding was read 
‘“*On some Ancient Vases excavated by 
him from Tombs near Hexamili, on the 
Isthmus of Corinth.’’? Hexamili lies be- 
tween Corinth and its ancient port of 
Chincre, within three miles of the spot 
where the Isthmian games were cele- 
brated. The plan adopted in searching 
for tombs is that of boring the ground 
with augers, seven feet long. They are 
discovered generally about four feet, and 
as soon as the covering of the tomb is 
exposed, a man sits down with a heavy 
hammer (such as is used by masons), and 
with this a hole is made in the lid or co- 
vering to the tomb. A hand is then care- 
fully introduced, and human bones, vases, 
&c. are generally extracted. The greatest 
number of vases that Dr. Harding found in 
any one tomb was fourteen—and children’s 
tombs had proportionally small vases. In 
three days he collected enough to load one 
of the small horses of the country, and 
they have been brought to London. 

Mr. Birch of the British Museum ob- 
served that it was only of late years that 
the conclusion has been come to that large 
manufactories of vases existed in Greece. 
The fictile art had been supposed to be 
confined to Italy; although numerous 
excavations had been made at Athens, and 
a few at Corinth, which had produced 
specimens similar to those exhibited. The 
present specimens he divided into four 
classes. The most ancient (distinguished 
from all others by the material) are of a 
light yellow clay, with figures and animals 
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painted on them in a maron colour. 
Their date is supposed to be 616 years be- 
fore Christ. A second class is of a pale 
red clay ; and the figures, instead of being 
of a maron colour, were traced in black 
in order to show the details more distinctly. 
This style appears to date from the fifth 
to the middle of the fourth century before 
Christ. The third class is one in which 
the colour was laid on by means of a reed. 
But perhaps the highest style, and one 
peculiar to the vases found at Athens, is 
that in which the outline of the figures, 
&c. is traced on the body of the vase in a 
white paint or a sort of carbonate of lime. 
The specimens exhibited he thought pe- 
culiarly interesting, as deciding that the 
vases of Italy may be considered to be the 
manufacture of Greeks settled there—not 
having been imported from Greece into 
that country. 


ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


We rejoice to hear that, in consequence 
of the recommendation of the Trustees of 
the Museum to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, steps have been taken for the re- 
moval of Mr. Layard’s antiquities from 
Busserat. The smaller objects—Mr. Lay- 
ard’s rubbings, and the so-called obelisk, 
have been shipped on board the Clyde, 
and will be transferred to the Elphinstone, 
to be sent to Bombay, from whence they 
will be sent to England. Seventy or 
eighty of the larger slabs are still lying on 
the quay at Marghill, as the ship sent is 
quite inadequate to stow them, for which 
purpose a first-rate steamer must be de- 
spatched from Bombay. A cast of the 
Assyrian monuments discovered in Cyprus 
is to be sent from Berlin to the British 
Museum. The public may soon expect 
to see a work from Mr. Layard, in one 
volume 8vo., on his discoveries at Nine- 
veh, which is to precede the publication 
of the drawings which he made, and which 
are to be published by subscription. The 
ivory panels discovered at Nimroud, which 
had become almost fossilized through age, 
have been restored to their pristine condi- 
tion in a most able manner by Mr. Flower, 
under the direction of the Dean of West- 
minster. Colonel Rawlinson is continuing 
his researches on the Assyrian cuneiform 
characters. His results appear to differ 
considerably from those of Dr. Hincks 
and others who have attempted the inter- 
pretation. A paper will soon appear from 


his pen, on the Assyrians under the Per- 
sians, which he has analysed completely 
by means of the Bisitonn inscriptions. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Hovse or Commons. 

Feb. 22. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer moved the appointment of two 
select committees—one to report on the 
expenditure of the Army, the Ordnance, 
and the Navy; and the other to report 
on the Miscellaneous Expenditure of the 
country. Between the years 1835 and 
1847, the expenditure on the army, 
navy, and ordnance, had increased from 
11,700,0002. to 17,300,000/.; and the 
Government thought the increase a fit 
subject for inquiry. 

Mr. Hutt moved for a select committee 
to consider the best means which Great 
Britain can adopt for mitigating the horrors 
of the Stave Trane, and providing for 
its final extinction. He contended that the 
maintenance of our blockading squadron 
on the coast of Africa had aggravated the 
cruelty of the slave trade without check- 
ing it; while it caused a vast annual ex- 
penditure of money and of the lives of our 
sailors. Mr. Jackson seconded the mo- 
tion, which was agreed to. 

Feb. 24. Lord Duncan moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill for the removal of the 
Tax on Winpows. He dwelt on the in- 
jurious cperation of the impost on the 
health and morals of the people; and 
proposed to make up for the loss of 
revenue by retrenchment.—Mr. Hume 
seconded the motion.—The House di- 
vided,—for Lord Duncan’s motion, 68 ; 
against it, 160. 

Mr. Ewart obtained leave to bring in 
a Bill to establish a power of APPEAL IN 
CriminaL Cases; and Mr. Colville to 
bring in a Bill to enable all occupiers of 
land, having a right to kill Harts on that 
land, to do so by themselves or persons 
authorized by them, without being re- 
quired to take out game certificates. 

Feb. 25. On the Committee of Supply 
being moved, Mr. Hume moved an amend- 
ment that it was expedient that the Ex- 
PENDITURE of the country should be re- 
duced not only to render an increase of 
taxation in this Session unnecessary, but 
that the expenditure should be further re- 
duced as speedily as possible to admit of 
a reduction of the present amount.—The 
House divided,—for Mr. Hume’s amend- 
ment, 59; against it, 157. 

The House then went into a Commiitee 
of Supply, and 1,100,000/. was proposed to 
defray the expenses of the Karin War.— 
Mr. Hume moved an amendment that the 





chairman report progress, in order to give 
the House time to ascertain the true 
character of the whole proceeding.—After 
a short discussion the committee divided— 
for the estimate, 252; for the amend- 
ment, 61. 

Feb. 28. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer announced that the Government 
do not mean to press the resolution which 
implies an addition to the Income-Tax. 

Feb. 29. Colonel Dunne moved for a 
committee to inquire into the working of 
the Poor-Law In IRELAND. The motion 
was supported by the majority of the Irish 
members, but opposed on the part of the 
Government. It was negatived by 165 
to 101. 

On the motion of Mr. Newdegate a Se- 
lect Committee was ordered to be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the law and custom 
of different parts of the United Kingdom, 
as between out-going and in-coming 
Tenants, and also as between landlord 
and tenant, in reference to unexhausted 
improvements or deterioration of land 
and premises occupied for agriculural 
purposes. 

March 2. Dr. Bowring moved an ad- 
dress to the Crown for the appointment of 
a commission to inquire into the grievances 
of the Iste or Man. The inhabitants 
chiefly complained that their legislature 
was self-elected and irresponsible; that 
they had no code of written laws; and no 
municipal institutions. They prayed for a 
free constitution.—Sir G. Grey said a 
complete remedy for the evils complained 
of was not to be found in a separate con- 
stitution for Man, or in a re-construction 
of the local courts, so much as in the an- 
nexation of the island for all legislative 
and judicial purposes with some part of 
the United Kingdom. He said the matter 
should receive the attention of the Go- 
vernment.—Sir R. H. Inglis recommended 
the inhabitants to remain quiet, as they 
would not gain much by ‘* annexation.’’ 
The motion was withdrawn. 

March 3. On the motion for going into 
committee of Ways and Means, Mr. 
Horsman moved an amendment, that if the 
Income Tax be continued, it is expedient 
to amend the act, aud not to impose the 
same charge on incomes arising from pro- 
fessional and precarious sources as on 
those derived from real property; and 
that upon income derivable from real pro- 
perty and the funds the tax should be in- 
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creased to 8d. in the pound; and upon 
all incomes derivable from trade and com- 
merce, which was the return of labour 
and capital together, the tax should be 
6d., and upon all professional and pre- 
carious incomes it should be 4d. in the 
pound. The hon. gentleman contended 
that the revenue which would be derivable 
from his proposed scheme would exceed 
that derived from the present mode of le- 
vying the income tax. The House divided 
—for the motion, 316; for the amend- 
ment, 141. 

March 6. Mr. Hume moved that the 
duration of the Income Tax should be 
limited to one year. After three evenings’ 
debate, a division took place on Monday, 
March 13—For Mr. Hume’s motion, 138; 
against it, 363. 

March 8. In committee on the Roman 
Caruoric Reuter Bill SirR. H. Inglisob- 
jected to that portion which went to repeal 
the Ist of Elizabeth, enjoining the oath of 
supremacy. The committee divided—For 
the amendment, 59 ; against it, 94. Mr. 
Henley moved the omission of the words 
*‘in so far as relates to Roman Catholics,” 
being desirous that no distinction should be 
made between any class of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. The committee divided—For 
the amendment, 119; against it, 151. 

March 9. Mr. S. Crawford moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
IrtsH Poor Revier Extension Act, 
with a viewto repeal the tenth section, com- 
monly called “ The Quarter-acre Clause.’’ 
He contended that this peremptory clause, 
which forbade relief, outdoor or indoor, 


to all persons in possession of a quarter 
of an acre of land or upwards, inflicted 
the grossest injustice on many who could 
not get rid of their occupancies. The 
House divided — For the motion, 21 ; 
against it, 114. 

March 14. Mr. Ewart moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill for the total abolition 
of the PunisHMENT oF Deatu. The 
House divided — For the motion, 66; 
against it, 122. 

March 17. The House having gone 
into committee of Ways and Means, Sir 
B. Hall moved the extension of the 
Income Tax to Ireland. The House 
divided—For the motion, 138; against 
it, 218. 

March 20. In committee of Supply, Mr. 
Ward brought forward the Navy Esti- 
MATES. He moved a vote of 1,425,305/. 
to meet the expense of a naval force of 
27,500 men, 2,000 boys, and 13,500 
marines. He argued at great length to 
show that the increased estimates were 
indispensable, but hoped that when the 
docks at Chatham, and the basins at 
Plymouth and Malta, should have been 
completed they might have a considerably 
reduced expenditure in future years.—Mr, 
Hume believed that the number of men 
might be reduced by 15,000, yet he would 
confine himself to moving, as an amend- 
ment, that the number should be 36,000 
instead of 43,000. After some debate, 
this amendment was defeated by a ma- 
jority of 347 to 38. The original motion 
was then agreed to. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

History has no instance on record of a 
change of government so unexpected, so 
sudden, so complete as that which has 
taken place in Paris. There was little of 
real fighting. The total number of wounded 
persons in the hospitals amounted only to 
428 persons, of whom 350 were civilians, 
and 78 military. The total of persons 
killed may be certainly set down as less 
than 200. In the whole three days’ in- 
surrection not one piece of ordnance of 
any description appears to have been fired. 

By one of the most daring acts ever per- 
formed, the extreme Republicans possessed 
themselves of the government in the first 
tumult and confusion, and they have 
hitherto been quietly allowed to retain the 
power they so boldly usurped. In the 
development of their policy, it is evident 
that this is not only a political but a so- 
cial revolution ; that it has been achieved 





by the working classes with the view of 
gaining great material advantages ; that it 
is, in plain terms, a Jack Cade revolution 
on the grandest scale, to raise wages, to 
cheapen provisions, to shorten hours of 
work, and to confer on labour all the 
rights of property. The Provisional Go- 
vernment at once pledged itself to the con- 
sideration of the labour question. Every 
class of workmen has thronged to the 
Hotel de Ville, and these deputations are 
constantly repeated. ‘The Provisional Go- 
vernment, with the simplicity natural to 
ardent theorists, imagines that proclama- 
tions and decrees will do everything. Its 


members labour incessantly each in his 


separate office. Every day the papers are 
filled with new proclamations, but yet 
every day distrust grows stronger and diffi- 
culties increase, and traders of all kinds 
are deploring the triumph of revolt. The 
French funds have fallen upwards of 
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twenty-five per cent., and railway property 
has become comparatively valueless. Large 
numbers of English workmen employed 
on the railroads, and about 2,500 at the 
flax and other mills in Normandy, have 
been suddenly dismissed at the dictation 
of the mob, and even prohibited from 
withdrawing their property from the sav- 
ings banks. 

On Sunday 5th March the funeral of 
*‘ the victims of the 22nd, 23rd, and 24th 
February,’’ was celebrated by a grand 
procession, which is estimated to have been 
six miles in length. The bodies, (which 
were only fifteen in number, the others 
having been otherwise disposed of,) were 
placed under the Column of July. A de- 
cree issued on the 15th of March by M. 
Ledru-Rollin, the Minister of the Interior, 
for abolishing the grenadier and light-in- 
fantry companies of the National Guard, 
with the view of affecting the elections for 
officers, occasioned great irritation. The 
next day they went in a body to the Hotel 
de Ville and obtained a postponement of 
the decree. The next day a body of 200,000 
workmen paraded the boulevards, in order 
to exhibit the strength of the democrats. 
On the 16th cash payments were sus- 
pended by the Bank of France. The 
private banks generally have either failed 
or suspended payments. The elections 
for the Representative Assembly are fixed 
for the 23rd of April, and it is to meet 
on the 4th of May. 


AUSTRIA. 


The events which have recently occurred 
in France have fanned into a flame the 
smouldering embers of discontent in Aus- 
tria. Prince Metternich, who for forty 
years has been the dominant ruler in that 
country, has been swept from his seat of 
power as rapidly as was Louis Philippe 
from his throne. On the 13th March the 
students at the university, having sent a 
petition to the Emperor praying for an 
abolition of the censorship, academical 
freedom, a national parliament, &c. went 
in a body to the house where the States 
hold their sittings, of which they took 
possession, declaring they would not quit 
before receiving an answer from the Em- 
peror. At noon the troops were called 
out, and the streets cleared ; the students, 
having got no reply, demolished all they 
could lay hands on in the hall of the 
States’ house, and were actively engaged, 
when the Archduke Albert arrived, and 
promised that, if they would wait half an 
hour, all their requests should be granted ; 
shortly afterwards the deputation returned, 
having met with a decided refusal and 
threats of imprisonment. They then turned 
out into the streets, where they were 
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joined by the people. The émeute con- 
tinued all night, and in the morning the 
people again marched to the Emperor's 
palace, which was strongly defended by a 
body of soldiers under the command of 
the Archduke Albert ; they fired on the 
people without giving previous notice, and 
committed fearful havoc. In the mean- 
time the States petitioned the Emperor to 
grant the petitions of the people, and in 
the evening, finding them still resolute, he 
accorded the liberty of the press, a na- 
tional guard, and a national Parliament. 
The students were then armed, and, with 
the civic guard, patrolled the town, and 
restored order, for which they were thanked 
by the Emperor. The Vienna Gazette of 
the 14th contained the following official 
notification :—‘* The Privy State Council- 
lor Prince Metternich has resigned his 
office into the hands of His Majesty the 
Emperor.’’ The Prince fled from Vienna 
on the night of the 13th. The two un- 
popular Archdukes, Lewis and Albert, the 
latter of whom was Commander-in-Chief 
of the army, have been deprived of their 
functions. On the 2lst the Emperor 
published an amnesty for all past political 
offences. 


HUNGARY. 


A deputation of 150 Hungarian noble- 
men had an interview with the Emperor 
on the 18th March, in order to express to 
his Majesty the great desire of the people 
of Hungary that he would grant to them a 
liberal constitution, which favour would 
ensure the prompt and willing services of 
the Hungarians in assisting the Austrians. 
His Majesty immediately returned an 
affirmative answer, saying to the deputa- 
tion, ‘‘ I will grant the whole of your re- 
quest ;’’ and the constitution has since 
been publicly proclaimed. 


PRUSSIA. 


Outbreaks of a serious nature have taken 
place at Berlin, accompanied by consider- 
able loss of life. For some time past 
much agitation has been going on to get 
up petitions to the King praying for the 
liberty of the press and other reforms. In 
order to debate these questions large open- 
air meetings have been held, and the troops 
were obliged to be called out to disperse 
them, and in so doing several persons were 
wounded. On the 18th of March the King 
issued a decree, convoking the United 
Diet on the 27th April, and granting cer- 
tain reforms. A large crowd assembled in 
front of the palace, and began to cry out 
for the withdrawal of the troops. The 
King came out on the balcony, and was 
greeted by an immense shout of joy. See- 
ing the people approach somewhat closer 
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than was thought advisable, a staff officer 
of cavalry rode forward to make them re- 
tire, and a detachment of cavalry advanced 
to support him. At this moment two shots 
were fired, it is supposed by ill-designing 
persons who wished to provoke a collision. 
The movement on the part of the people 
then became general, and the troops were 
attacked in most of the streets. The people 
defended themselves behind barricades, 
and continued the attack from the roofs of 
the houses. The infantry thundered in 
vain against several of the barricades, and 
it was found necessary to employ cannon 
loaded with grape. The slaughter was 
considerable ; but the next morning a 
royal proclamation was issued announcing 
that the ministry had resigned, and that 
Count Arnim was charged with the forma- 
tion of a new administration. The King 
has since manifested every desire to forgive 
and conciliate the people, and they have 
received his concessions with affectionate 
enthusiasm. 


THE GERMAN STATES. 


Independently of the more important 
news from Austria and Prussia, the move- 
ment in favour of reform is progressing 
successfully through the German states, 
and already freedom of the press and other 


rights similar to those enjoyed by the, 


English people have become general. 
There is no disposition in Germany to 
fraternize with French Republicanism. A 
union of German races, accompanied by 
rational liberty, is all that is desired by 
the reflective Germans. 

At Stuttgard, on the 2d March, the 
committee of the states presented an ad- 
dress to the King of Wurtemberg, de- 
manding ‘‘ the liberty of the press; the 
free assemblies of the clubs, without the 
previous authorization of the police ; and 
the arming of the citizens.’’ The King 
received the committee most graciously, 
and next day a decree was published, 
declaring the censorship of the press 
abolished. 

At a meeting of the states of the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse Darmstadt on the 4th 
March, the president read a letter from 
the Ministry, announcing that the Grand 
Duke has granted liberty of the press on 
the same footing as it now exists in the 
states of Baden, as well as the organiza- 
tion of the Civic Guard, the publicity of 
judicial proceedings, oral pleadings, trial 
by jury, and other reforms. On the same 
day the Duke of Nassau conceded the 
demands addressed to him ; and liberty 
of the press was announced to the citizens 
of the free city of Frankfort in a pro- 
clamation issued by the burgmeister. 

Deputations of six towns have presented 
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petitions to the King of Saxony demanding 
the liberty of the press, and modifications 
in the representative system. The King 
resolved to convoke an extraordinary diet 
for the 20th March. 

On the 8th March the Duke of Saxe 
Coburg Gotha published a proclamation 
in which he promises his subjects a con- 
stitution, and abolishes the censorship. 

On the 17th a deputation waited on the 
King of Hanover to enforce the claims 
of the people to various reforms. His 
Majesty, after hearing several of its mem- 
bers, asked time for consideration ; but 
the delay was objected to as altogether 
needless, and in half an hour the King’s 
reply was made known to them. This 
important document grants, first, freedom 
of the press ; secondly, the convention and 
public deliberation of*the states ; thirdly, 
an amnesty for all political offences. 


BAVARIA. 


The King of Bavaria has abdicated his 
throne, by patent dated the 20th of March, 
and his son the Crown Prince has been 
proclaimed by the style of Maximilian the 
Second. The new monarch took the oaths 
on the 21st of March, and was present at 
the opening of the chambers on the fol- 
lowing day. 

ROME. 


Letters from Rome state that the Con- 
stitution, or Statuto, would be proclaimed 
immediately. The new Roman Cabinet 
was composed as follows :—Cardinal An- 
tonelli, President and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs ; M. Gaetano Recchi, Minister of 
the Interior ; M. Sturbinetti, of Justice ; 
Monsignor Morichini, of Finance; M. 
Marco Minghetti, of Public Works; Prince 
Aldobrandini, of War; M. Galletti, of 
Police; Cardinal Mezzofanti, of Public 
Instruction ; and Count Pasolini, of Com- 
merce. 


SICILY. 


Messina was bombarded by the royal 
Neapolitan troops, who held the citadel, 
on the 22nd, 23rd, and 24th Feb. The 
bonded store full of the property of the 
foreign merchants was set on fire. The 
loss is estimated at 400,0007. On the 
morning of the 26th the troops of the cita- 
del made a sortie, deceived by a feigned 
retreat made on the part of the insurgents. 
They lost thirty-five men, and fifty were 
taken prisoners. A definitive arrange- 
ment has since been made between the 
Court of Naples and the Sicilians. The 
principal features are, that Sicily is to be 
governed by a resident Viceroy, assisted 
by three resident Ministers; that.a Mi- 
nister exclusively for the affairs of the 
island is to be accredited at Naples ; that 
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the Parliament is to be independent of the 
Government at Naples; and that, in cases 
where a difference of opinion on any affair 
of magnitude arises between the Parlia- 
ment of Naples and that of Sicily, Tus- 
cany and Sardinia are appointed arbitra- 
tors, with a provision, in case they do not 
agree, that the Pope is to be sole and ulti- 
mate umpire. The first sitting of the new 
Parliament is to take place on the 25th of 
March. 


LOMBARDY. 


The Milanese, on hearing of the revo- 
lution at Vienna, sent a deputation to the 
governor, to demand the liberation of the 
political prisoners, and the institution of 
a national guard, promising, in case this 
was granted, not to molest the Austrian 
troops. On the refusal of the governor, 
the whole population took arms ; and men, 
women, children, and clergymen, set about 
erecting barricades. The Hotel of the 
Police was carried by storm and burnt, 
and a Provisional Government installed 
under the presidency of the former Podesta 
Casati. At Brescia a similar movement 
broke out on the same day, and the in- 
surgents made a prisoner of the Archduke 
Reinier. The entire province of Bergamo 
was in revolt. When the rising in Lom. 
bardy became known at Turin, King 
Charles Albert convoked a Cabinet Coun- 
cil to consider the expediency of marching 
an armed force to the assistance of the 
Milanese. On the 23rd the Piedmontese, 
led by the Duke of Genoa, entered Milan; 
when the Austrian troops retired, and fell 
back to Mantua. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


The disastrous Caffre war is at length 
brought to a termination. On the 24th Dec. 
thé whole of the Caffre chiefs assembled 
at King William’s Town, where they were 
met by Sir H. Smith, who addressed the 
chiefs and upwards of 2,000 Kaffirs un- 
armed, and, having produced a staff and 
serjeant’s halbert, he upbraided several 
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of the chiefs for their faithless conduct in 
the observances of their engagements, and 
then offered them their election of peace 
or war. The staves were emblematical of 
war and peace ; they might choose which 
they pleased. The chiefs accepted the 
staff of peace, and on the 7th of January 
a second grand meeting took place for its 
ratification. All the chiefs of British 
Caffreland were present. His Excellency 
addressed the assembly in a speech adapted 
to the understanding of his auditors, 
wherein he exhorted them to live for the 
future in submission to Queen Victoria. 
He afterwards exacted an oath from all the 
chiefs to obey the laws and commands of 
the ‘‘ Inkosi Inkulu ” (the representative of 
the great Queen), to compel their people 
to do the same, to abolish witchcraft, to 
prevent the violation of women, to abhor 
and punish murder; to make their people 
honest and peaceable, to hold their lands 
from the Queen of England, and not as a 
matter of right, to abolish the sale and 
purchase of wives, to acknowledge the 
Queen of England and her representatives 
as supreme, and lastly, to bring to King 
William’s Town, on the anniversary of 
this solemn occasion, one fat ox, in tes- 
timony and acknowledgement of the land 
held from Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 


PERSIA. 


The condition of Persia is most deplor- 
able. The provinces, from one end to the 
other, are in a state of anarchy and rebel- 
lion ; the government is powerless in con- 
sequence of its exhausted finances ; and a 
mutinous soldiery, clamouring for arrears 
of pay, refuse to leave the capital for the 
purpose of putting down the rebels in the 
provinces. The reigning monarch is little 
better than a puppet in the hands of his 
minister, Hajee Meerza Aghasee, who has 
concentrated in his own person every 
function of the State, while, from his ad- 
vanced age and utter deficiency of mental 
and physical energy, he is unable to dis- 
charge their multifarious duties. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


When the Royal Family of France fled 
from Paris, they repaired to Dreux, and 
there determined, from motives of precau- 
tion, to separate. They have all since 
landed in England, with the exception of 
the Duchess of Orleans and her two sons, 
who arrived on the 2d of March at Ems 
in Prussia. The Duke of Nemours left 
‘instantly for Boulogne, and on board the 
steamer met his sister Clementine, with 
her husband the Duke Augustus of Saxe 


Coburg, with whom he arrived in London 
on the evening of Sunday Feb. 27. They 
proceeded at once to the French embassy, 
where they were received by the Count de 
Jarnac. The Duke de Nemours was ac- 
companied by his youngest daughter. 

The ex-king of the French, Louis- 
Philippe, and his Queen, after having re- 
mained in concealment for some days, at 
Honfleur in Normandy, embarked from 
Havre on the evening of the 2d of March, 
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in the South-Western Company’s steamer 
Express, commanded by Captain Paul, 
and landed the next morning at Newhaven. 

They were accompanied by General 
Dumas and General Dumigny. The next 
day they took up their residence at Clare- 
mont ; where, having visited the Queen at 
Buckingham Palace, on Monday, March 
6, they have since remained in retirement. 
They have assumed the titles of Count 
and Countess Neuilly. 

The Duchess de Nemours, the Duke de 
Montpensier, the Duke d’Alencon, the 
Count d’Eu, and General Lefevre, arrived 
on Saturday, March 3, from Jersey, in the 
Cuckoo, and left for Claremont by the 
South-Western Railway. 

The Duke and Duchess de Montpensier 
have since quitted England for Brussels, 
it is supposed with an intention of pro- 
ceeding to Madrid before the Duchess’s 
expected accouchement. 

The Prince and Princess de Joinville 
and the Duke and Duchess d’Aumale ar- 
rived at Dartmouth, from Lisbon, on the 
22d, and travelled the same day to Clare- 
mont. 

M. Guizot arrived at Dover on Friday, 
March 2, from Ostend. Madame Guizot, 
his mother, with his two daughters, had 
reached London the day before. 

March 2. A new church in Old-street- 
road, dedicated to St. Mark, was conse- 
crated by the Bishop of London. It is 
in the early-English style of architecture, 
and cruciform, and has been built and en- 
dowed by the Metropolitan Churches 
Fund. All the seats are unappropriated 
and free. The Bishop has licensed the 
Rev. William Hinson M.A. to the incum- 
bency. 

March 7. The Bishop of London 
consecrated a new church in Shepherd’s- 
walk, Hoxton, for the district of the Holy 
Trinity, one of the subdivisions of the 
parish of St. John’s, Hoxton. This church 
has been erected by the Metropolis 
Churches Fund. It is in the early pointed 
Norman style of architecture, is composed 
of Kentish rag-stone, and has an elegant 
spire. It will accommodate about a thou- 
sand persons in the nave and aisles (there 
being no gallery) sand all the seats are open 
and free. The bishop, in whom the no- 
mination to the incumbency is vested, has 
appointed the Rev. Thomas Boys, M.A. 
a gentleman well known as an accom- 
plished linguist, having translated the 
Bible into several languages for the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

March 18. At eight o’clock this morn- 
ing the Queen was happily delivered of a 
Princess. His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, several Lords of her Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council, and the 
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Ladies of her Majesty’s Bedchamber, being 
present. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The metropolis was considerably dis- 
turbed in the early part of the week com- 
mencing March 6 from street rioting, which 
originated in a notice circulated by Mr. 
Charles Cochrane, the late candidate for 
Westminster, stating that he had ‘* con- 
vened an out-door public meeting in Tra- 
falgar-square for Monday March 6, at one 
o’clock, to consider the propriety of peti- 
tioning Parliament in favour of the total, 
immediate, and unconditional abolition of 
the Income Tax, or the instant surrender 
of the reins of Government.’’ The police 
authorities, considering that such meeting 
would be a violation of the 57 George ITI. 
c. 19, which declares public meetings held 
within one mileof Westminster-hall during 
the sittings of Parliament to be illegal, 
wrote to Mr. Cochrane, informing him 
that the contemplated assemblage was il- 
legal, and holding him responsible for the 
consequences if it took place. Mr. Coch- 
rane caused placards to be posted up, an- 
nouncing the intimation which he had re- 
ceived, and recommending all who came 
to the appointed place of meeting to dis- 
perse quietly. But the notice came too 
late, and was treated with a good deal of 
indignation. At noon the large area of 
Trafalgar-square was filled with a mob, 
among whom, judging by appearance, not 
a dozen probably were subject to the tax 
which they had assembled to oppose. At 
one o’clock a person mounted on the ba- 
lustrade of the north terrace and announced 
himself as Mr. Reynolds. He said, that 
in the absence of Mr. Cochrane he had 
been constituted chairman. He stated 
that he was an author, and that his works 
were, no doubt, known to many among 
his audience. He said much about the 
glorious French Republic, the tyrannical 
Louis Philippe, and the great Parisian 
people. To Mr. Reynolds succeeded a 
Dr. Mingay Syder, from Spitalfields, who 
announced a meeting that evening at 
Clerkenwell-green, and another grand open 
air demonstration at Kennington-common 
on Monday following. Wilson, Fossil. 
and other Chartist orators also addressed 
the meeting. The crowd had increased to 
neatly 15,000 persons by the time the 
speeches were finished, and when the ora- 
tors retired the mischievous part of the 
mob commenced an attack on the few 
policemen who surrounded the square, and 
the thieves got up ‘‘ rushes’’ through the 
crowd that they might profit by the con- 
fusion. Reinforcements of police amount- 
ing to about 500 men were marched to 
the scene of the riot, and at three o’clock 
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an attempt was made to clear the square. 
Generally the mob retired before the force, 
uniting again in some other place, or re- 
occupying the same ground when the 
police retired. The conflict lasted with 
various success until five o’clock, by which 
time the police had captured some thirty 
of the ringleaders. 

Shortly after six o’clock the police were 
withdrawn, in the hope that the populace 
who still lingered there would of them- 
selves quietly disperse. In this expecta- 
tion, however, the authorities were disap- 
pointed. Groups of noisy fellows con- 
tinued to keep possession of the square, 
and shortly before nine o’clock a detach- 
ment consisting probably of 200 persons, 
and headed by a young rascal who had 
raised himself to the leadership by mount- 
ing a pair of epaulettes, dashed off towards 
Pall-mall, and, as they proceeded, occa- 
sionally gave vent to their love of mischief 
by shattering a street-lamp or a window. 
At length a cry was raised, ‘‘ To the Pa- 
lace!’’ In the direction of Buckingham 
Palace the mob accordingly proceeded, 
breaking almost every lamp in the way; 
but here the guard had been promptly 
turned out, and a single glance at them 
had a wonderful effect upon the spirits of 
the mob, who instantly ceased their work 
of destruction, and with a howl passed out 
at Buckingham-gate. The rabble demo- 
lished a considerable number of shop 
windows in the lower part of James-street 
and York-street, and proceeding by this 
route reached Strutton-ground, when a 
party of police encountered them and took 
one or two into custody. They then fled 
towards Parliament-street, and found their 
way to Charing-cross, from which they 
had originally started. In the course of 
the night the fellow with the epaulettes 
was apprehended by the police. He was 
a mere stripling, and blubbered like a 
baby when he found himself in the hands 
of the authorities. 

These disturbances were renewed the two 
next days, and carried along the leading 
thoroughfares into the city ; but by the 
watchfulness of the police were proved to 
be fruitless, and at last died away. 

On Monday March 13 the threatened 
meeting took place at Kennington Com- 
mon, where the concourse was large, but 
separated without disturbance of the peace, 
except that a small party taking the road 
to Camberwell, attacked and plundered a 
few shops, but were presently checked by 
the police, 

At Manchester riots commenced on 
Wednesday March 8. The first outbreak 
assumed the character of discontent against 
the poor-law authorities. A large num- 
ber of unemployed labourers mustered 
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nearly three hundred strong, and walked 
in a body to the Tib-street workhouse, 
demanding that the paupers should be 
turned out. Luckily, at five o’clock, a 
heavy shower fell, which speedily cleared 
the street. The next day a meeting of 
operatives (announced by chalk on the 
walls,) took place at New Cross, the St. 
Giles’s of Manchester. About a thousand 
persons were assembled at ten o’clock, and 
they were addressed by an incendiary 
named Murphy. They then proceeded to 
attack the mills, and compel a turn-out of 
the workmen. The mob were in every 
case driven away by the police, who were 
supported by the mill-hands. The town 
was kept in a state of tumult, but the mis- 
chief was fortunately confined to broken 
windows, and a few broken heads. 

A series of riots commenced on Mon- 
day, March 6, in Glasgow, and for two 
days the town was exposed to the plunder 
of an armed mob of the lowest class. For 
some days previously there had been meet- 
ings of unemployed operatives held in the 
Green, and they were addressed by a num- 
ber of incendiary demagogues, amongst 
whom a Dr. M‘Dougall, of London, was 
the most conspicuous and the most vio- 
lent. On the afternoon of the day the 
mob, excited by these previous proceed- 
ings, broke out in open violence. Several 
bakers’ shops were broken open and com- 
pletely gutted, the shops of some gun- 
smiths were robbed of arms, and a jewel- 
ler’s shop was despoiled to the value of 
nearly 2000/. The next day a collision 
took place between a small body of out- 
pensioners and the rioters. The pension- 
ers fired, and seven persons fell. One man 
was shot dead; two men severely, and it 
was believed mortally, wounded ; and four 
young lads were wounded. About one 
hundred prisoners were captured, of whom 
sixty were taken with guns and pikes in 
their hands. The police-offices were filled 
with plunder which had been recovered 
from the thieves. The lower orders had 
been no doubt inflamed by the speeches of 
a parcel of low demagogues; but it was 
evident that plunder, not politics, was the 
object of the rioters. On Wednesday 
tranquillity prevailed universally, and has 
not been since broken. ; 

There has also been some rioting, but 
of less consequence, at Edinburgh. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


The London Gazette of Feb. 22 con- 
tains the scheme of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for constituting a district 
for spiritual purposes out of the parishes 
of Stapleton and St. George, Gloucester- 
shire, (near Bristol) to be called ‘ The 
District of St. Mark, + The 
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stipend of the Minister is to be 1001.; 
when any building for divine service in 
such district is licensed by the Bishop, 
the further sum of 30/. to the Minister, 
making 130/. ; and when the new church 
(erected near the Blackbirds’ Gate, Lower 
Easton) is consecrated, the stipend of the 
Minister is to be 1502. The right of 
patronage is vested in the Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. The church is 
nearly ready for consecration. On the 
28th Feb. the Rev. James Russell Wood- 
ford, clerk, A.M. was collated and li- 
censed by the Lord Bishop to this newly- 
constituted district. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Christ Church, Salford, has been con- 
siderably enlarged. Another pillar and a 
chancel six yards in length have been 
added, giving to the whole a beauty of 
proportion seldom surpassed: reflecting 
high credit on the taste “and skill of Mr. 
Shellard, the architect. Light is intro- 
duced over the communion table, entirely 
from the roof. By means of the enlarge- 
ment about 180 appropriated sittings, 100 
free sittings for adults, and 150 for Sunday 
scholars, have been added to the accom- 
modation of the church, making it one of 
the largest in the parish of Manchester. 


NORFOLK. 


At a sale of the next presentations, 
which recently took place, by Mr. Wild, 
for the charity trustees at Norwich, the 
following was the result : Shropham, near 
Attleborough, tithes commuted at 270/., 
46 acres of glebe; present incumbent 73 
years of age; sold to Sir William Foster 
for 1,2507. East Carlton, tithes 180/. ; 
age of the present incumbent 73; sold to 
Mr. Peter Day for 400/. Calthorpe, near 
Aylsham, tithes 138/., 24 acres of glebe ; 
age of the present incumbent 80; sold to 
Sir Wm. Foster for 5107. Hitherto the 
livings in the gift of the charity trustees 
have been bestowed upon relatives and 
friends of the donors. The produce of 
this sale will be invested for the benefit of 
the charity, and will lead to an increase of 
the inmates of Bishopsgate Hospital. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


The church of Abbat’s Leigh was de- 
stroyed by fire on Sunday, Feb. 20. Itis 
situate four miles from Bristol. Service 
was performed in the morning, and about 
half-past two in the afternoon the church 
was discovered to beon fire The utmost 
exertions were used to subdue the flames, 
but without effect, from the great quantity 
of wood in the roof and within the church. 
At half-past five o’clock, the wind being 
very high, the roof had fallen in, and 
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almost the whole of the interior of the 
church was destroyed. The fire is sup- 
posed to have originated from one of the 
flues of the stove having become over- 
heated. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


Oct. 28. The New Corn Exchange at 
Birmingham, in St. George’s-yard, High- 
street, was opened for the transaction of 
public business. The room is of the Doric 
order of architecture, and, including the 
vestibules, is 172 feet long, and from 37 
to 40 feet wide. It is divided into three 
compartments by ranges of pillars on each 
side, between which are placed the dealers’ 
stands, which are so constructed that, when 
requisite, they can be converted into tables. 
The room is lighted by a semicircular glass 
roof running the whole length of the build- 
ing. There are 5,000 feet of glass in this 
immense roof. The ribs supporting it, 
which have a light and elegant appearance, 
have the arms of the Borough and the 
shield of the County of Warwick at each 
of their bases. Over the Castle-street en- 
trance a gilded plough is placed, and over 
the other a clock surmounted by ears of 
wheat. The room is also decorated with 
the.statues of Ceres, Justice, and Com- 
merce; and is fitted’ up with gas-lights 
springing from cornucopias. Committee- 
rooms and other conveniences are provided. 


WALES. 


The~tubular bridge over the Conway 
Straits was floated to its position between 
the abutments on the Gthof March. The 
tube, which is 400ft. clear span by 15ft. 
broad, and 20ft. arch at abutments, and 
25ft. at centre, was supported by two sets 
of pontoons, each composed of three com- 
partments, each having the valve in the 
bottom for admitting the water, and pumps 
for clearing it out. The tube, which at 
first was resting on part of the platform 
on which it was built, was raised eight 
inches by pumping the water out of the 
pontoons, which had been placed under 
it. At about 11 (the tide still on the 
flow) the whole fabric was got under 
weigh, and slowly drawn down by means 
of hawsers attached to various convenient 
places, and worked by capstans, until it 
arrived within a few feet of its proper po- 
sition at the north side, and its right po- 
sition at the south, or Conway side, when, 
owing to the pontoons on that side touch- 
ing the bottom, it could be got no further, 
and the tide receding, the tube was left 
supported on two temporary stone beds, 
built inside the abutments. With this 


single and, indeed, trivial exception, the 
whole operation was performed in a most 
satisfactory manner, Standing on the tube 
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were Messrs. G. and R. Stephenson, Mr. 
Brunel, Mr. Rendel, Mr. Fairbarn, Mr. 
Bidder, Mr. Frank Forster, Capt. Clax- 
ton, Capt. Moorson, and the contractor, 
Mr. Evans. At the conclusion three 
hearty cheers were given by the workmen 
and spectators, Captain Claxton giving the 
signal, and finishing by smashing his 
speaking-trumpet, and pitching it into the 
straits. 


IRELAND. 


In pursuance of warrants granted on 
informations sworn before the magistrates 
of police in Dublin, Mr. W. S. O’Brien, 
M.P., Mr. Meagher, and Mr. Mitchell 
were arrested on Tuesday, March 21, and 
brought up at the head police-office. Mr. 
O’Brien was taken into custody while pre- 
paring to take his departure for Paris with 
an address of congratulation to the Provi- 
sional Government. 

Mr. Porter, addressing Mr. Mitchell, 
said that he had been summoned in pur- 
suance of an information charging him 
with printing and publishing a series of 
seditious articles in a paper called the 
* United Irishman,’’ of which he was the 
registered proprietor. These articles ap- 
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peared in the papers of the 19th February, 
the 4th and 18th of March, and were en- 
titled ‘‘ Striking terror,” ‘* French fashion,” 
and a letter addressed ‘To the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Clarendon, her 
Majesty’s Executioner-General and Ge- 
neral Butcher of Ireland.’? Mr. Mitchell 
was required to give bail, himself in 2002. 
and two sureties in 100/. each, to appear 
personally in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
on the first day of next term (April 15). 

Mr. Porter informed Mr. O’Brien and 
Mr. Meagher that they were charged with 
having spoken, at a meeting held in the 
Music Hall on the evening of the 15th of 
March, seditious speeches. The bench 
were ready to take bail in the same amount 
as in the case of Mr. Mitchell. 

Bail having been put in and accepted, 
the accused took their departure. They 
were followed into D’Olier-street by a 
large concourse of persons, where they 
all collected outside the house in which 
the Confederation hold their committee 
meetings; where Mr. W. S. O’Brien, Mr. 
Mitchell, Mr. Doheny, barrister, and Mr. 
O’Gorman, jun. severally addressed the 
people in very violent speeches. 
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Feb. 11.  George-Hamilton Marquess of 
Donegal to be Captain of her Majesty’s Guard 
of Yeomen of the Guard, vice Viscount Falk- 
land, resigned. 

Feb.17. Rev. Wm. Phillipps, B.A. Rector 
and patron of Lanivet, Cornwall, in compli- 
ance with the will of his maternal uncle, Wm, 
Flamank, D.D. Rector of Glympton, co. Ox- 
ford, to take the name of Flamank after Phil- 
lipps, and quarter the arms. 

eb. 25. 2nd Lancashire Militia, the Hon. 
C. J. F. Stanley, to be Colonel. 

Feb. 28. Edmund Murray Dodd, esq. to be 
a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Nova 
Scotia.—Rev. William Abiah Newman, Master 
of Arts, to be Chaplain for Cape Town, in the 
settlement of the Cape of Good Hope.—The 
Rey. Francis Ellis, M.A. Rector of Lasham, 
Hants, and Vicar of Long Compton, Warw. 
and Mary his wife, ia compliance with the will 
of her paternal uncle Tristram Huddleston 
Jervoise of Britford, co. Wilts, esq. to take 
the name of Jervoise after Ellis, and bear the 
arms of Jervoise. 

Feb.29. Lord Cowley (now Secretary to her 
Majesty’s Embassy to the Ottoman Porte,) to 
be Minister Plenipotentiary to the Confeder- 
ated States of the Swiss Cantons; the Hon. 
Charles Ashburnham (some time Secretary of 
Legation in Mexico,) to be Secretary to her 
pecong te Embassy to the Ottoman Porte.— 
South Salopian Yeomanry Cavalry, the Earl of 
Powis to be Lieut.-Colonel Commandant, vice 
the late Earl of Powis.—Worcestershire Mili- 
tia, Major T. C. Brock to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
T. Clowes, esq. (late Captain in the 8th Foot,) 
to be Major. 

March2. Robert Holden, of Nuttall Tem- 


ple, esq. to be Sheriff of the county of Nott- 
ingham, (in the room of J. H. Manners-Sutton, 
esq.); and John Edwards, of Beguildy, esq. to 
be Sheriff of the county of Radnor, (in the 
room of J. A. Whittaker, esq.)—Major-Generals 
Sir Dudley St. Leger Hill and John Rolt, Com- 
panions of the Order of the Bath, to be Knights 
Commanders of the said order. 

March 3. Grenadier Guards, Lieut. and 
Capt. H. G. Conroy to be Captain and Lieut.- 
Colonel.—88th Foot, Major H. Shirley to be 
Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. W. Irwin, to be Major. 

March 6. Richard Torin Kindersley, esq. 
to be one of the Masters of the High Court of 
Chancery, in the room of Sir Giffin Wilson. 

March 9. Benj. Currey, esq. to be Clerk 
Assistant of the Parliaments, vice J. W. Birch, 
esq. resigned. : 

arch10. James Watson Sheriff, esq. to 
be Attorney-General for the Islands of Anti- 
gua and Montserrat, and John Somers Martin, 
esq. to be Coroner for Antigua; John H. Jen- 
nings, esq. to be Commissary of Police for the 
Island of be Lucia.—16th Foot, Major R. Lux- 
moore to be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Major C. 
Murray to be Major.—17th Foot, Capt. E. M. 
Clarke to be Major.—Brevet, Lieut.-Col. G. 
Teulon, of 16th Foot, (and late Inspecting 
Field Officer of Militia in the Ionian Islands), 
to be Colonel in the Army.—Thomas Butts 
Tanqueray, of New Broad Street, London, 
ent. in compliance with the will ofthe Rev. 
thas. Dymoke Willaume, of Chilton Candover, 
to take the name of Willaume after Tanqueray, 
and quarter the arms. 

March 11. Lieut.-Col. Ralph Carr Alder- 
son, R. Eng. to be one of the Commissioners 
of Railways. s 

March i3. Thomas B. Winter, esq. to be 
Assistant Receiver General of Berbice, 
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March 14. The Hon. Chas. E, purge to be 
Clerk of the Crown in Chancery, vice Leonard 
Edmunds, esq. ~— 

March 17. 34th Foot, Capt. R. D. Kelly to 
be Major. 

March 20. Vice-Adm. Sir Adam Drummond, 
K.C.H. to be Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Ad- 
miral J. R. Dacres to be Vice-Admiral of the 
Blue; Capt. Charles Sotheby to be Rear-Ad- 
miral of the Blue. 





NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


To be Commanders,—J. \. Macdonald, G- 
H. Gardiner, W. K. Hale. 

To be retired Commanders,—C. Jefferis, W. 
C. Barker. 

Appointments,—Rear-Adm. E. Harvey to be 
Superintendant of Malta Dockyard; Captains 
J. E. Erskine, to the Havana, 20; H. Smith, 
C.B. to the Ganges, 84; E. J. Bird, to the In- 
vestigator.-—- Commanders R. Harris, to the 
Ganges ; J.G. Gordon, to the Wellington ; Lt. 
R. M’Kinley Richardson, to command the 
Pluto; Lieut. E. E. Turnour, to command the 
Sheerwater; Lieut. J. Smail, to command the 
Seagull. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Carlisle.-—William Nicholson Hodgson, esq. 
and Philip Henry Howard, esq. 
evizes.—Lieut.-Col. J. B. B. Estcourt. 

Kinsale.—Benjamin Hawes, esq. 

Lancaster.—Robert Baynes Armstrong, esq. 

Lincoin.—Thomas Benjamin Hobhouse, esq. 

Monmouthshire.—Captain Somerset. 

Waterford.—Sir H. W. Barron, Bart. 





EccLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Right Rev. Dr. John Graham, to be Bishop of 
Chester. 

Rev. J. S. Coles, to be an Hon. Preb. of Wells 
Cathedral. 

Rey. J. H. Hastings, to be an Hon. Canon of 
Worcester. 

Rev. E. Beatty, Wark R. Northumberland. 

Rev. T. Boys, Trinity Church, Shepherd’s 
Walk, Hoxton P.C. Middlesex. 

Rev. H. Braddon, Northleigh R. Devon. 

Rev. W. Buller, Holy Trinity, with Frome 
Whitfield annexed R. Dorchester. 

Rey. R. J. Bunch, Emmanuel Parish, Lough- 
borough R. Leicestershire. 

Rey. A. B. Burton, Luton, Chatham P.C. Kent 

Rev. C. H. Campion, Westmeston R. Sussex. 

Rey. Dr. Carpenter, St. Jude's P.C. Liverpool. 

Rev. R. T. Cockle, Seer Green, Beaconsfield 
P.C. Bucks. 

Rev. A. J. Douglas, Mathon R. Wore. 

Rey. W. M. Du Pre, St. Margaret’s Chapel 
P.C. Brighton. 

Rev. H. M. Erskine, Woburn P.C. Bedfordsh 

Rev. C. W. Everett, Faccombe-cum-Tangley 
R. Hants. 

Rev. H. Fearon, Loughborough R. Leic. 

Rev. 8S. H. Field, Iddesley R. Devon. 

Rev. P. Filleul, St. Saviour’s R. Jersey. 

Rev. H. Goodwin, Parish of St. Edward P.C, 
Cambridge. 

Rev. J. Greenhall, Grappenhall R. Cheshire. 

Rev. R. B. Greenlaw, Ibstock R. Leic. 

Rev. A. T. Gregory, Bawdsey V. Suffolk. 

Rev. G. T. Hall, Sothery R. Norfolk. 

Rev. C. Le Hardy, St. Peter’s R. Jersey. 

Rev. W. Hinson, St. Mark, Old Street Road, 
St. Luke’s P.C. Middlesex. 

Rev. J. Horsefall, Weston V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. R. H. Howard, New Church of St. 
Matthew, ~~ Road P.C. Middlesex. 

Rey. J. Hunt, Fifehead Magdalene V. Dorset. 
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Rev. G. D. Kent, Stratford Tony R. Wilts. 

Rev. A. Lambert, Chilbolton R. Hants. 

Rev. T. C. H. Leaver, Rockhampton R. Glouc. 

Rev. C. W. Lloyd, Aldham R. Suffolk 

Rev. S. J. Lyon, District of Moorfields P. C. 
Sheffield. 

Rev, J. Marshall, Bellingham R. Northumb. 

Rey. T. E. Marshall, Staunton Wyville R. Leic. 

Rev. T. Minster, St. Saviour’s R. Leeds. 

Rev. N. Morgan, Haslingden, Whalley P. C. 
Lancashire. ‘ 

Rev. C. Morgell, East Knoyli R. Wilts. 

Rev. E. J. Owen, Lianvair Dyffryn Clwyd V. 
Denbigh. 

Rev. C. Penny, Chaffcorne K. Somerset. 

Rev. F. Raikes, Carleton Forehoe R. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. C. Roberts, Edwardston V. Suffolk. 

Rey. J. W. Sheringham, Strood P. C. Kent. 

Rev. W. Thorpe, Misson V. Notts. 

Rev. W. L. Walker, Trefriw R. Carnarvon. 

Rev. W. F. Wilkinson, St. Werburg’s R. Derby. 

Rev. N. Wilson, Disley P. C. Cheshire. 

Rev. J. Woodford, New District of St. Mark, 
Easton P. C. Gloucestershire. 

Rev. G. Wright, Little Eaton P. C. Derby. 

Rev. W. M. Wright, Stowbedon V. Norfolk. 

Rev. F. Wyatt, Forest Hill P. C. Oxfordshire. 





CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. E. Burney, to the Duke of Cambridge. 
Rey. W. Stow, B.A. to the Duke of Argyle. 





BIRTHS. 


Feb. 3. At Tetwortli-hall, Hunts, the wife 
of Charles James Barnett, esq. a dau.——7. 
The wife of Stanley Lowe, esq. White Hall, 
Devon, ason.——8. At Guernsey, the wife of 
Win. Mackworth Dolben, esq. a son.——12. At 
Foxcote-house, Warwickshire, the wife of John 
V. Gandolfi, esq. a dau.——14. At Rockbeare 
Court, Devon, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Daly, a 
dau.—15. The wife of Francis B. Atkinson, 
esq. of Rampsbeck Lodge, near Penrith, Cum- 
berland, a son.—16. At Trafalgar-house, 
near Salisbury, the Countess Nelson, a dau. 
——18. At 13, Lowndes-sq. the Lady Mary 
Egerton, adau.——19. At Donnington, Berks. 
the wife of Capt. Hayes, R.N. a son.——20, 
At Dorchester, the wife of Arthur H. Dyke 
Acland, esq. a son.——At Woodham Mortimer 
Place, Essex, Mrs. John Oxley Parker, a son, 
—21. At Wootton Court, Kent, the wife of 
Capt. R. P. Radcliffe, R. Art. a son.——At 
Maidstone, the wife of Capt. Rudson Read, 
9th Lancers, a dau.——22. At Honiton, the wife 
of Col. Tucker, of Maberley House, a son.—— 
At 68, Russell-sq. the wife of John Walter, esq. 
M.P. a son.—23. At Yeovilton Rectory, 
Somerset, the wife of the Rev. Reginald Pole, 
a son.--——In Eaton-sq. Viscountess Melgund, 
a son.——At Shillinglee Park, the Countess of 
Eglintoun, a son——At Aubourne Vicarage, 
Caistor, Lincolnshire, the wife of the Rev. 
Frederick Walter Giffard, a son and heir.—— 
27. At Hilderstone Hall, near Stafford, the 
wife of John Bourne, esq. a son and heir.—— 
At Bournemouth, Mrs. Gambier Parry, a son. 
——28. At Putney Heath, Viscountess Chel- 
sea, a son.——Mrs. Washington Hibbert, of 
Bilton Grange, a dau. 

Lately. At Oaklands-park, Gloucestershire, 
the wife of H. Crawshay, esq. a son.——At 
Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. Primrose, a son. 

March 1. At Chapel Cleeve, Somerset, Mrs. 
Ernest Perceval, a son.——At Rufford Hall, 
Lady Arabella Hesketh, a son.——In Notting- 
ham-place, the wife of Lancelot Shadwell, esq. 
a dau.——aAt Lichfield, the wife of the Rev. H. 
Cotton, a son.——6. At Chester-terrace, Re- 
gent’s-park, the wife of Capt. Edward G, Fan- 
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shawe, R.N.adau.——9. In Chesham-place, 
the wife of Mr. Serjeant Bain, a dau.——14. 
At Hilton Park, Staffordshire, the seat of her 
father-in-law Major-Gen. Vernon, Mrs. George 
Vernon, a dau.——15. At Morden-lodge, Sur- 
rey, the wife of Henry James Hoare, esq. a 
dau.——16. In Arlington-st. the Marchioness 
of Salisbury, a son.——18. In Wimpole-st. the 
wife of John Bright, esq. M.P. a son.——At 
Brinton, Norfolk, the wife of John Brereton, 
esq.a son.——At Bolton Hall, the wife of W. 
H. O. Powlett, esy. a dau.——19. At West- 
meon, the wife ofthe Rev. Nicholas James Rid- 
ley, a dau.——-At Beaufront, Northumberland, 
=. Wm. Cuthbert, a son.——20. In Ches- 
ter-sq. the Hon. Mrs. Walter Wrottesley, a 
dau.——21. In Upper Berkeley-st. the wife 
of N. Goldsmid, esq. a son. 





MARRIAGES. 

July 31. At Wellington, New Zealand, the 
Rev. Henry Govett, B.A. Worcester College, 
Oxford, to Margaret, second dau. of the late 
George Hunter, esq. ; 

Dec. 23. At Agra, East Indies, James Mid- 
dleton, esq. Principal of Agra college, to So- 
phia-Amelia, dau. of William Bristow, esq. 
formerly of Countesswear, and relict of Thos. 
Saunders, esq. Agra. 

27. At Madras, Francis John Moberly, esq. 
of the Madras Eng. to Frances-Lydia, only 
dau. of the late Robert James Cattley, of 
Wandsworth, esq. ° 

29. At Montreal, Thomas Stratton, esq. 
M.D. Surgeon R.N. to Elizabeth-Mary, eldest 
dau. of William Winder, esq. M.D. 

Jan.6. At Exmouth, the Rev. James Tho- 
mas Boles, M.A. of Ottery St. Mary, to Maria- 
Frances, only child of the late John Cosbey 
Dennis, esq. of Donoughmore, co. Cork.— 
At Canterbury, James Mewburn, esq. of 
Leak-house, near Thirsk, Yorkshire, to Helen, 
only dau. of Mr. Thomas Fairbrass, of Canter- 
bury.—aAt Tonbridge, the Rev. George Whit- 
more, Rector of Kemberton, Salop, second son 
of the late Thos. Whitmore, of Apley Park, esq. 
in the same county, to Sarah, third dau. of 
John Deacon, of Mabledon, esq. Kent.——At 
St. Pancras, the Rev. John Tucker, Rector of 
Hawling, Gloucestershire, to Amy-Whitton, 
eldest dau. of the late Henry Malpas, esq. of 
Knightsbridge.——At Market Lavington, Mr. 
Wm. Robinson Shaw, of Hull, Yorkshire, to 
Lavinia, peer sister of the Rev. C. P. 
Hobbs, of Market Lavington.—At South- 
ampton, Mervin Coates, esq. surgeon, Great 
Malvern, to Frances-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Richard Blanchard, esq. Southampton. 

8. At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, George, 
eldest son of a Gurney, esq. of Elmsted 
Lodge, Bromley, Kent, to Eleanor, only dau. 
of J. M. Knight, esq. of Camberwell. 

10. At Wymering, Hants, Peter Wells, esq. 
of Forest Farm, Windsor Forest, to Adora- 
Julia, sixth dau. of John Hesketh Lethbridge, 
esq. of Cosham Lodge, Hants, and granddau. 
of Sir Thomas Buckler Lethbridge, of Sand- 
hill Park, Somerset, and of the late Sir Henry 
Hugh Hoare, of Stourhead, Wilts. 

ll. At St. Marylebone, Henry-Charles, 
eldest son of H. D. Scott, esq. of Eccleston-st. 
to Julia-Henrietta; and at the same time, 
Josias-Bracken-Canning, younger son of the 
late J. D. Alevander, esq. of Stone-house, 
Broadstairs, to Agnes-Cecilia, daus. of the 
late Sir William Curtis, Bart.—--At St.James’s, 
Piccadilly, Eliot Warburton, esq. of Aughrim 
Manor, to Matilda-Jane, second dau. of the 
late Edward Grove, of Shenstone Park, Staf- 
fordshire, esq.—At Petersham, Geo. Wade, 
esq. to the Lady Frances Kerr, sister to the 
late Marquis of Lothian.—--At Coggeshall, 
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Essex, the Rev. William Way, to Harriet- 
Sophia, eldest dau. of the late Edward Sydney 
Stewart, esq. R.N. 

12. At St. ge Hanover-sq. Rev. 
Broome Lake Witts, M.A. perpetual curate of 
Hersham, Walton-on-Thames, to Maria Sophia 
Dickson, fourth dau. of the late Richard Lo- 
thian Dickson, 1st Life Guards.——At Wrock- 
wardine, Salop, the Rev. William H. Pearson, 
Rector of St. Nicholas, Guildford, to Martha, 
dau. of the late Osborne Markham, esq. and 
Lady Jervis.——At St. Pancras New Church, 
John Jones, esq. of Windsor, Berks, to Eliza 
Murray, dau. of the late James Cowie, esq. of 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand.——At Tiverton, the 
Rev. John Bickley Hughes, M.A. Head Master 
of Blundell’s School, and Demy of Magdalene 
College, Oxford, to Elizabeth, second dau. of 
the late Rev. Henry Middleton, M.A. Vicar of 
Barton Stacey, Hants. 

13. At Clerkenwell, James Blake, esq. of 
Yarmouth, I1.W. to Ann-Rebecca, only dau. of 
Thomas Leach Street, esq. of Pentonville.-— 
At Ewell, Robert Hesketh, ym Wimpole-st. 
son of the late Rev. Robert Hesketh, of Ep- 
som, to Harriet, eldest dau. of W. C. Lem- 
priere, esq.—At Norwood, Surrey, the Rev. 
Alexander Henry Bridges, second of Sir Henry 
Bridges, of Beddington House, to Caroline- 
Matilda, eldest dau. of Christopher Hodgson, 
esq. of Great Dean’s-yard, Westminster.—— 
At Norwich, the Rev. Joseph F. Fenn, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Camb. Vicar of Stot- 
fold, Beds, to Mary-Jane, eldest dau. of Sa- 
muel Bignold, esq. of Norwich.——At Ham- 
mersmith, James Window, esq. of Uplands, 
Wandsworth-road, to Eliza-Mary, relict of 
Robert Morrell, esq. formerlyof Calcutta, and 
dau. of the late Rev. H. P. Stacey, D.D.——aAt 
Clapham, James Eland Hobson, esq. of the 
Wandsworth-road, to Ellen Hester, second 
dau. of William Kew, esq. of the same place, 
——At Clippesby, Norfolk, William Collett 
Reynolds, esq. of Great Yarmouth, to Clara 
Anna, youngest dau. of Henry Muskett, esq. 
——At Antigua, Francis Horatio Pryce, esq. 
fourth son of Capt. Henry Pryce, R.N. to 
Lucy-Jane, third dau. of the late Chas. Favey, 
esq. merchant. 

15. At Islington, Allen Wyatt, esq. of Hin- 
ton, Hants, to Catherine, fourth dau. of the 
late Dr. Smith, Fochabers, N.B.—-At Min- 
ster, Sheppy. Thomas Chandler, esq. Superin- 
tendent of the London Docks, Wapping, to 
Miss Edmeades, only dau. of R. Edmeades 
esq. solicitor, of Sheerness.——At Bath, Alfred 
Cox, esq. of Chipping Sodbury, solicitor, to 
Elizabeth-Margaret, eldest dau. of the iate 
Wm. Vassall, esq. M.D. 

17. At Wold, Northamptonshire, the Rev. 
C.S. Harrison, M.A. of Eton College, to Mar- 
garet, second dau. of the late Rev. F. Casson, 
of Chester; and on the same day, the Rev. 
Frederick Wade, M.A. Incumbent of Kids- 
grove and Golden Hill, Staffordshire, to Emma, 
third dau. of the late Rev. F. Casson. 

18. At Walcot Church, Bath,Geo.B. Bunbury, 
esq. Lieut. R.N. to Eliza-Margaret, dau. of the 
late Alex. Haig, esq. Bath.——At Preston, S. 
B. M. Skinner, ~-. (9th East Norfolk Regt.), 
only son of Capt. Skinner, late Rifle — 
and‘grandson of the late Gen. Skinner, 
to Mary, only child of Lewis Crow, esq. 
Davington Hall, Kent.—At Hethersett Church, 
Norfolk, the Rev. Hick Thos. Deacle, Curate 
of Hethersett, to Marianne, eldest dau. of the 
late Thomas Back, esq. of Hethersett Hall.-— 
At St. Pancras, Alex. Haywood Richardson. 
esq. of the Provincial Bank of Ireland, Old 
Broad-st. to Ann-Maria, youngest dau. of the 
late J. R. Longden, esq. of Doctors’ Commons. 
——At All Souls’, Langham-place, John Shaw 
Kennedy, esq. only son of Major-Gen. Shaw 
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Kennedy, of Kirkmichael, Ayrshire, N.B. to 
Eleanor, eldest dau. of J. G. Wilkinson, esq. 

19. At the Catholic chapel, Rainhill, the 
Hon. Gilbert Stapleton, of the Grove, Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire, brother of Lord Beaumont, 
to Mary, widow of Wm. Gerard, esq. and only 
child of Bartholomew Brotherton, esq. of Rain- 
hill and Ditton, Lancashire.——In Swaffham, 
Jn. Duke, M.D., M.R.C.S. Silverstone, North- 
amptonsh. to Maria, eldest dau. of Thomas 
Colman, esq. Manor Farm House, Swaffham, 
Norfolk.——At Chester, the Rev. Canon Blom- 
field, brother of the Bishop of London, to Miss 
Mary Anson, dau. of the Dean of Chester.—— 
At Cheltenham, Percy Lousada, esq. of Merton 
College, Oxford, to Mary-Eliza, second dau. of 
M. Gutteres, esq. of Sidmouth.—At St. Giles’s- 
in-the- Fields, Charles-Sydenham, youngest 
son of the late Charles Thomas Haden, esq. of 
Sloane-st. to Mary Love, eldest dau. of Francis 
Booth, esq. M.D. of Gower-st. 

20. At St. James’s, Capt. H. D. Peers, to 
Louisa-Maria, relict of Major C. M. Roberts, 
of Everton House, Hants.——At St. Peter’s, 
Thanet, Dr. Scott, M.D. Stratton-street, Picca- 
dilly, to Euphemia, youngest dau. of the late 
Henry Wedderburn, esq. of Wedderburn and 
Birkhill.——At St. John’s, Hackney, Edward 
Barons Bowman, esq. M.D. of Dalston, son of 
Capt. J. J. R. Bowman, H.E.1.C.S. Master 
Attendant at Calcutta, to Ellen-Jane, eldest 
dau. of John Cramond, esq.—At Mitcham, 
Surrey, the Rev. T. H. Dunn, to Sarah-Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of W. Newton, esq. of Tam- 
worth-lodge, Mitcham-common. 

25. Josiah Wilkinson, esq. of the Inner 
pag om and Southampton Lodge, Highgate, 
to Elizabeth, relict of Martin Atkinson, esq. 
of Lambeth, and Kemnal Manor House.—, 
At Mendham, Suffolk, the Rev. W. R. Colbeck- 
B.D. Vicar of Fressingfield, Suffolk, to Anna- 
Jane, only dau. of William Bunn, esq. of Har. 
leston.——At Rochdale, Charles Rayley, esq. 
Comm. R.N. to Frances-Metcalfe, third dau- 
of the late Rev. William Stephens. ——At Farn- 
ham, Peter Spark, esq. of Birchanger, to Eli- 
zabeth, eldest dau. of John Parris, esq. of 
Farnham, Essex. 

26. At Malling, near Lewes, William Fors- 
ter Smithe, esq. of Brighton, barrister-at-law, 
to Lilla-Rosalie, only child of Anthony Shep- 

ey Greene, esq. of ~~ Deanery.——At 

t. Marylebone, John Milbourne Augustus 
Marsh, esq. only son of the late J. M. Marsh, 
esq. Postmaster-General of Jamaica, to Grace- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Philip Pin- 
nock, esq. of the same island.—At Glou- 
cester, Charles Latcham, solicitor, eldest son 
of C. A. Latchham. esq. of Clifton, solicitor, 
to Mary, eldest dau. of Arthur H. Jenkins, 
esq. solicitor, of Gloucester. 

27. At Crick, Northamptonsh. Francis-Ar- 
thur, son of John Trench, esq. of St. Catha- 
rine’s Park, county Kildare, to Emily, young- 
est daughter of the late George Littledale, 
esq.——At Ecclesfield, near Sheffield, the Rev. 
J. A. Kershaw, M.A. of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, to Mary-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
the late James Culshaw, esq. of Trenchfield, 
near Ormskirk.——At St. George’s, Hanover- 
sq. George Wm. Freeman, esq. of the Edge, 
Ecclesall, Yorksh. to Henrietta-Matilda, dau. 
of a Hulbert, esq. of Chester-sq. and the 
Grove, Stanmore.——At Woodford, Dan. Mil- 
dred, - of Hale End Ledge, to Rosa, fourth 
dau. of John Gore, esq. of Harts, Essex.—— 
At St. Pancras, John P. Fisher, esq. of Somer- 
set-st. Portman-sq. to Jane, dau. of the late 
Wm. Dinwiddie, esq. of Burton-crescent.— 
At the chapel of the Royal Hospital of Bride- 
well, Edmund Gay Roberts, of Turlake, near 
Exeter, Devon, esq. to Mary-Elizabeth, second 
dau, of the late George Thomas Baxter, esq. 
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and dau.-in-law of James Anderton, esq. of 
Dulwich-common and New Bridge-st.——At 
Northwood, I.W. the Rev. John Nicholas Grey 
Lawson, of Westbury, Wilts, to Miss Julia 
Robertson, of Castle-hill, West Cowes, dau. of 
the late Col. Robertson, of Newport.——At 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, Paul Winsloe 
Phillipps, esq. of the Royal Art. eldest son of 
Thomas John Phillipps, .- of Landue, to 
Helen, second dau. of Col. Shore. 

29. At St. Matthew’s, Friday-st. Nicholas 
Robilliard, esq. of Southwold, to Caroline, dau. 
of the late Mr. James Simmons, of Seaford, 
Sussex.—At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. George, 
second son of the late Robert Bingley, esq. of 
Higham Lodge, Woodford, Essex, to Martha 
Mesnard, relict of J. Cope, esq. of Hemsworth, 
Yorkshire, and formerly of Alnwick. 

31. At Cheshunt, Herts, Ewen-Baillie, eldest 
son of Edward Harrold, esq. to Alicia-Cathe- 
rine, youngest dau. of the late Robert Dell, esq. 
of Mickleover House, Derbyshire. 

Lately. At Stourpaine, near Blandford, Dor- 
set, Edmund G. Bankes, esq. late of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, to Rosa-Louisa, dau. of Per- 
cival N. Bastard, esq. of Stourpaine.——At 
Prince Edward’s Island, North America, the 
Hon. T. H. Haviland (brother of the late Mr. 
W. H. Haviland, of Gloucester), Colonial Secre- 
tary and Registrar of the island, to Amelia 
Janetta, fourth dau. of the late Dr. Boyd, of 
the Medical Staff of New Brunswick, and wi- 
dow of Capt. Emslie, of H.M. 83rd Regt. 

Feb.1. At Mostyn, the Rev. L. Lewis, M.A. 
Fellow of Jesus college, Oxford, and Curate of 
Dyserth, Flintshire, to Jane, eldest dau. of 
John Prys Eyton, esq. of Llanerch-y-Mor.— 
At West Teignmouth, the Rev. Frederick J. 
Walker, M.A. Curate of Drewsteignton, second 
son of the late Rev. Wm. Walker, M.A. of St. 
Mary’s, Dublin, to Frances-Anne, dau. of J, C. 
Tozer, esq. 

2. At All Souls’, Langham Place, Roundell 
Palmer, esq. M.P. for Plymouth, to Laura, 
second dau. of Rear-Admiral Earl Waldegrave, 
C.B.——At Weston-super-Mare, the Rev. Hy. 
Robert Harrison, B.D. Rector of Elston, Notts, 
to Henrietta, only surviving dau. of the Rev. 
James Cazalet, of Cwmtoyddwr, Radnorshire. 
——At Salisbury, the Rev. Walter Mitchell, 
M.A. of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, 
to Emma Sophia, youngest dau. of F. I. Kelsey, 
esq. of West Lavington House, Wilts.——At 
Liangathen, the Rev. Charles Lloyd, Rector of 
Bettws Bledrws, Cardig. to Frances-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. George Wade Green, 
Court Henry, Carmarth. 

3. At Dilhone, Staffordshire, Thos. Sutton, 
only son of Thos. Burch Western, esq. of Felix 
Hall, Essex, and Tattingstone, Suffolk, to Giu- 
lietta-Romana, eldest dau. of Edward Buller, 
esq. of Dilhone Hall.—aAt Totnes, Edward- 
Smith, eldest son of E. Manico, esq. of Port- 
land-terr. Southwark, to Elizabeth, second dau. 
of C. C. Calley, esq.—aAt St. Mary, Maryle- 
bone, Killingworth Hedges, of Carey-st. and 
Sunbury, esq. to Mary Chandler, niece of John 
Chandler, esq.——At Shalford, Wilts, the Rev. 
John Henry Sapie, Rector of Cranley, to the 
Hon. Caroline Gifford, sister of Lord Gifford. 
——At Dolgelly, Merionethshire, Wm. Henry 
Addison, esq. M.D. of Ludlow, youngest son of 
the late George Addison, esq. of Offham, Kent, 
to Juliana, eldest dau. of Francis Hallowes, 
esq. of Caed, Dolgelly. 

4. At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Henry 
Foster Pilkington, esq. of Castleknock, co. 
Dublin, eldest son of Henry Pilkington, esq. 
of Doncaster, to Marion, widow of Harris 
Dunsford, esq. M.D. 

5. At Wippingham, Isle of Wight, Fether- 
ston Stonestreet, esq. LL.D. of Doctors’ Com- 
mons, to the Baroness Marie von Hammer- 
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stein (late Lady in tine on H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Cambridge), only dau. of the late 
Baron George Von Hammerstein, of Hanover. 
——At Kensington, William Waterhouse, esq. 
of Rome, to Isabella, second dau. of John 
Mackenzie, esq. of Brompton. 

7. At Plymouth, Lieut. W. N. Lockyer, R.N. 
sogeee, of the late Capt. Nicholas Lockyer, 
R.N., C.B. to Elizabeth-Selina, youngest dau. 
of Lieut.-Col. Bell, C.B. late of the 48th Regt. 
——At Sutcombe, the Rev. Francis B. Briggs, 
Rect. of Sutcombe, to Albertine-Augusta-Jane, 
second dau. of the late Wm. Vallack, esq. of 
Maker.——At St. Marylebone, Percy, youngest 
son of Alfred Robinson, esq. of Orchard-st. to 
Eliza-Sarah, youngest dau. of Major-General 
Aylmer, of Worthing. 

8. At Cayo, Carmarth. Chas. Cesar Cook- 
man, esq. eldest son of E. R. Cookman, of 
Monart House, co. Wexford, esq. to Charlotte- 
Anna-Maria, elder dau. of John Johnes, of 
Dolaucothi, co. Carmarth. esq.——At Trinity 
church, Marylebone, Robert Emilius Wilson, 
only son of Edw. Lumley Wilson, esq. to Isa- 
bella-Catharine, eldest dau. of the late John 
Jones, esq. of Portland-pl. and Dery Ormond, 
Cardig.— At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, George El- 
wick Jemmett, esq. of Ashford, to Caroline, 
dau. of the late Rev. John Bond, D.D. of Han- 
well.—At Tunbridge Wells, Sir Gordon Bremer, 
K.C.B., K.C.H. Commodore Superintendent of 
Woolwich Dockyard to Jemima-Mary -Harriet, 
eldest dau. of the late Comm. Sir James Bris- 
bane, Kt., C.B., K.W.——At Ham, Surrey, the 
Rev. E. R. Eardley Wilmot, Vicar of Kenil- 
worth, third son of the late Sir J. E. Eardley 
Wilmot, Bart. to Emma-Hutchinson, third dau. 
of Wm. Lambert, esq. late of Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice.——At St. James’s, Lieut.-Col. Campbell, 
Scots Fusilier Guards, to Mary-Frances, widow 
of the late Reginald Curteis, esq.——At St. 
Michael’s, Pimlico, the Rev. Wm. Brock, A.M. 
Rector of Bishop’s Waltham, Hants, to Louisa, 
widow of John Tosswill, esq. and eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. Dr. Harrison, of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark.—At Broadwater, John Trise, esq. 
Steyning, to Eliza-Ellen, dau. of John James, 
Secondary of London, and of Worthing, Sus- 
sex, esq.——At Thorpe, John Alfred Back, esq. 
of Hethersett, Norfolk, son of the late Thos. 
Back, esq. banker, of Norwich, to Julia-Eliza- 
beth, elder dau. of James Stark, esq. of Wind- 
sor, and formerly of Norwich.——At Eccles, 
John Copner Wynne Edwards, of the Inner 
Temple, esq. barrister-at-law, to Maria, third 
dau. of Wood Gibson, esq. Hope, Lancashire. 

9. At Piddington, near Northampton, Peter 
Sydenham, eldest son of Peter Dixon, esq. of 
Holme Eden, Cumberland, to Frances, eldest 
dau. of Thos. Lynes, esq. of Hackleton House, 
Northamptonshire. 

10. At Weston, in the parish of South Stone- 
ham, Capt. Henshaw Russell, Staff-officer, of 
Wolverhampton, to Jane-Altliea-Groves, of 
Freelands, Winchester, eldest dau. of the late 
Major Groves, 28th Regt. At Ramsgate, 
James Murray Robertson, esq. of Portway- 
house, Warminster, and late of Rio de Janeiro, 
to Louisa-Catherine, second dau. of Charles 
Herring, jun. esq. late of Morro Velho, Brazils. 
—At Bath, David Robertson, esq. Comm. 
R.N. youngest son of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Robertson Macdonald, of Kinlochmoidart, In- 
verness-shire, to Caroline, youngest: dau. of 
James Beck, esq.——At Norwich, George 
Downs, esq. of Stockport, Cheshire, to Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of the late Joshua Kirby 
Trimmer, esq. of Strand-on-the-Green, Mid- 
dlesex.—At Ospringe, Kent, the Rev. Fre- 
derick Stewart, B.A. only son of the late Capt. 
Charles Stewart, of Beverley, to Harriet, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. M. W. Jones, B.D. 
Vicar of Ospringe.——At St. John’s West- 
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minster, the Rev. J. G. Milne, M.A. Rector of 
Chignal St. James, with Mashbury, near 
Chelmsford, Essex, to Mary-Anne, only child 
of B. R. Nodder, esq. of Little Smith-st.—— 
At Edinburgh, Capt. Francis Ramsay, second 
son of Sir Alex. Ramsay, Bart. of Balmain, to 
Georgina Hay Home, third dau. of Wm. F. 
Home, esq. of Wedderburn and Paxton.——At 
‘Trinity Church, Marylebone, Montague-David, 
second son of Sir David Scott, Bart. K.H. to 
Margaret, only dau. of the late James Briggs, 


esq. 

12. “At St. Pancras New Church, John Bot- 
cherby, esq. of Bayswater, to Emily, fifth dau. 
of Charles Cradock, esq. of Burton-cres. 

14. At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, F. W. Du Pré 
Dyer, ~ second son of Henry 8. Dyer, esq. 
R.N. of Reading, to Eliza, only dau. of Capt. 
Knapman, R.M. of South Molton, Devon. 

15. At St. Pancras New Church, Lodowick 
Anderson Pollock, esq. of Ramsgate, to Anne- 
Martha, eldest dau. of the late William Nor- 
thage, jun. esq. of Southampton, and grand- 
dau. of W. Northage, esq. of Upper Gower-st. 
——At Staveley, the Rev. Alfred Povah, B.A. 
and Curate of St. James’s, Westminster, to 
Mary Ann, widow of Isaac Howard Swain, esq. 
——At Waltham Holy Cross, Henry F. Barker, 
esq. Capt. E. I. C. Service, to Eleanor, eldest 
dau. of William Kent Thomas, esq. of Seward- 
stone, Essex.——At Barton, Norfolk, the Rev. 
Vincent Edward Eyre, Rector of Cranwich, in 
the same county, to Emilia, dau. of the late 
Sir Thomas Preston, Bart.——At St. Marga- 
ret’s Westminster, Charles M. Harrison, esq. 
of the Hon. E. I. C.’s Civil Service, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late J. M. Standen, esq. 

16. At Alva House, Scotland, Capt. Lord 
Frederick C. P. Beauclerk, R.N. to Jemima- 


‘Leonora, sixth dau. of the late James John- 


stone, esq. of Alva.——At Walsall, the Rev. 
T. Hutton, Curate of Loughborough, to Mary- 
Ann, eldest dau. of William Harrison, esq. of 
Walsall. 

17. At the Catholic Chapel, Southampton, 
Edmund Charles Crowly, H. E. I. C. oi to 
Mary-Elizabeth, second dau. of John Christo- 
pher, esq.—At Margate, Boughton Kingdon, 
esq. of Emsworth, Hants, eldest son of Richard 
Kingdon, M.D. of Wentworth Lodge, near 
Cheltenham, to Elizabeth-Maria, eldest dau. 
of F. W. Cobb, esq. banker, Margate.——At St. 
Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Wentworth Frederick 
Lamb, esq. to Constance-Louisa-Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late MajorHenry Allace, of Henford 
Hall, Staff. and East Stonehouse, Devon.— 
At Bath, Newton Mant, esq. of Wirksworth, 
Derbysh. to Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
Wm. Butt, esq. Corneybury, Herts.——At St. 
George’s Hanover-sq. John-Henry, second 
son of the late Thomas Daniell, esq. of Little 
Berkhampstead, to Catherine, eldest dau. of 
the late J. H. Bradshaw, esq. of Upper Hyde 
Park-st.—At Langham Church, St. Maryle- 
bone, Thomas Brace, of Surrey-st. Strand, esq. 
to Frances-Mary, only dau. of the late Adm. 
Stephen Poyntz, of Brockhampton House, 
Hants.—At Bloxworth, William Fooks, esq. 
Clerk of the Peace of the co. Dorset, to Frances- 
Jane, second dau. of the Rev. G. P. Cambridge, 
of Bloxworth.——At Westow, the Rev. Charles 
F. Smith, B.A. Curate of St. John the Evan- 
gelist Westminster, second son of the Rev. T. 
Smith, to Ellen, youngest dau. of the late 
Francis Watt, esq. of Beverley.——At St. 
Thomas’s, Ryde, the Rev. C. Coker Beck, In- 
cumbent of St. Paul’s, Foleshill, to Laura- 
Coker, youngest dau. of the late H. C. Adams, 
esq. of Anstey Hall, Warwick.——At Stoke 
Damerel, Fred. Clewe, esq. Secretary to Adm. 
the Hon. D. Mackay, to Ellen Martha Twining, 
only child of the late William Twining, Bengal 
Medical Service. —— At Sandown, Isle of 
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Wight, Henry Phene, esq. of Ryde, to Eliza, 
youngest dau. of Thomas Woodham, esq. of 
Winchester, and of the Battery, Sandown.—— 
At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, William-Blucher 
Lumley Sleigh, the only son of the late Capt. 
Sleigh, of Stapleford, Notts. to Elizabeth, 
second dau. of the late Jas. Benstead, esq. of 
Cambridge.——At Bristol, James, son of W. 
W. Brock, esq. M.D. of the Hotwells, Clifton, 
to Eliza-Guion, dau. of Joseph J. Kelson, esq. 
surgeon, of Bristol. 

19. At Feniton, Devon, Thomas William 
Gray, esq. of Exeter, Solicitor and Proctor, to 
Anne-Barbara, only surviving dau. of the late 
Donatus O’Brien, esq. co. Clare. 

22. At Brading, in the Isle of Wight, the 
Rev. Dunbar Isidore Heath, Vicar of Brading, 
to Emily-Mary, fourth dau. of James Harrison, 
esq. of Hill-house, Brading.——At Upton St. 

nard’s, the Rev. Edward Mansfield, B.A. 
Perpetual Curate of Ruardean, Glouc. to Mar- 
gare -Eliza, fourth dau. of the late Rev. James 

. Clements, of Lower Clapton, Middlesex. 
——At Berstead, Sussex, the Rev. James Nel- 
son Palmer, Rector of Breamore, Hants, to 
Mary-Stephenson, eldest dau. of Richard 
Brown, esq. of East Dome-house, Bognor.—— 
At St. Pancras, G. Reynal, esq. of Denmark 
Hill, to Elizabeth-Ann, third dau. of the Rev. 
John Moore, late Minor Canon of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and Rector of St. Michael Bassi- 
shaw.——At St. George’s Hanover-sq. Captain 
Atwell Lake, of the Madras Eng. third son of 
the late Sir J. W. Lake, Bart. to Anne-Augusta, 
dau. of the late Sir William Curtis, Bart.—— 
At Biddenham, Bed. the Rev. Bolingbroke 
Seymour, only son of Eyre Seymour, esq. of 

yres Court, Galway, to Augusta-Emily, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. T. S. Grimshawe, Vicar 
of Biddenham. —— At Paddington, George 
Teed, esq. of Gray’s-inn, to Ann-Susan, widow 
of Major-Gen. Bellasis, of Craven Hill, West- 
bourne-terr._—-At Belvoir Castle, the Rev. 
Frederick Norman, Rector of Bottesford, to 
the Lady Adeliza Elizabeth Gertrude Manners, 
the only unmarried daughter of his Grace the 
Duke of Rutland. 

23. At Boscombe, Wilts, John, third son of 
Francis Atkins, esq. of Deptford, Kent, to 
Ellen, second dau. of Robt. Waters, esq. 

24. At Deane, Hants, Edward William S¢. 
John, esq. only son of the Rev. Edw. St. John, 
of Ashe Park, to Jane-Martha, dau. of the late 
Michael Hicks Beach, esy. of Williamstrip 
Park.——At North Muskham, the Rev. Salus- 
bury Humphreys, of Weedon-lodge, Bucks, 
eldest son of the late Rear-Adm. Sir Salusbury 
P. Humphreys, (afterwards Davenport,) to 
Martha, eldest dau. of John Handley, esq. of 
Muskham-grange, Notts. —~—At Norwich, the 
Rev. Edward Henry Bickersteth, A. B. Curate 
of oe am, only son of the Rev. Edward 
Bickersteth, Rector of Watton, Herts, to Rosa, 
third dau. of Samuel Bignold, esq. of Surrey- 
street.——At Morton, Andrew Fountaine, esq. 
of Narford Halli, Norfolk, to Caroline, fourth 
dau. of T. Trench Berney, esq. of Morton Hall. 
—At Great Stainbridge, Essex, Gilbert Hen- 
derson, esq. Recorder of Liverpool, to Frances, 
third dau. of the Rev. Edmund H. Penny, 
Rector of Great Stainbridge.——At Topsham, 
the Rev. F. H. A. Wright, Vicar of St. Sty- 
thians, Cornwall, to Martha, only dau. of 
Henry Brand, esq.——At Hackney, Dennis, 
De Berdt Hovell, esq. of Ciapton, to Mary, 
dau. of A. De Horne, esq. of Lexden, Essex, 
and Homerton.——At St. George’s Blooms- 
bury, the Rev. Edmund Turberville Williams, 
M.A. of Exeter coll. Oxford, and Vicar of 
Caldecot, Monmouthshire, only son of Major- 
Gen. Sir E. K. Williams, K.C.B. to Elizabeth, 
third dau. of Edward Whitmore, esq. 

26. —- the Rev. T. A. Bowden, 
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Curate of Brompton, to Caroline-Hanrott- 
Emma, fourth dau. of Benj. Treacher, esq. 
of ager er 

29. At Paddington, John Buckmaster, esq. 
of Westbourne Grove, to Jane-Ellen, eldest 
dau. of C. P. Allen, esq. of Hamilton-ter. St. 
John’s Wood. ——At St. Mary’s Bryanston-sq. 
Thomas Scott, esq. of —y are to Anne- 
Henrietta, dau. of James St. Aubya, esq. of 
St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall.——At_ St. 
George’s Bloomsbury, Campbell James Dow- 
ner, esq. to Sophia-Mary-Denne, youngest 
dau. of the late James Atkinsen, esq. of Rus- 
sell-sq. 

March 1. At Burnham, Bucks, George 
Henry May, esq. of Heavitree, to Mary-Grace- 
Seward, eldest dau. of W. Robarts, esq. of 
Burnham.——At Bawdrip, Bridgwater, the 
Rev. Thomas Coombe, junr. Curate of Brigh- 
ton, eldest son of the Rev. Thomas Coombe, 
Rector of Girton, Cambridge, to Mary-Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of the late Rev. William 


Henry George, Rector of Spaxton, Som.—— 

Robert Bird, esq. of Taplow, to Henrietta, 

third dau. of the late Pascoe Grenfell, esq.—— 

At Salisbury, Capt. George Cubitt, of the 9th 
0 


gt Foot, to Julia-Lucy, dau. of the late 
Rev. Mr. White, of Jewry-st.——At Waltham 
Abbey, Essex, Pender Grant, esq. Deputy 
Ordnance Storekeeper, second son of Col. 
Grant, Commanding Royal Art. Leith Fort, 
N. B. to Eliza, youngest dau. of James Wright, 
esq.——At Cheltenham, George F. Richardson, 
esq. of Letherhead, Surrey, and Willoughby- 
house, Cheltenham, to Louisa, daughter of 
Matthew O’Brien, late of Newcastle, in the 
co. Limerick——At Freshwater, in the Isle of 
Wight, Edward Blaker, esq. jun. of Portslade, 
to Ellen, 2d dau. of the late Thomas [Isaac- 
son, esq. of Brighton.——At Tooting, J. Hard- 
castle, esq. of Blidworth-dale, Notts, to Mary- 
Frances, eldest dau. of J. Laton, esq. of the 
Grove, Tooting.— At Edinburgh, the Rev. 
Andrew Ramsay Campbell, Perpetual Curate 
of Tandridge, Surrey, youngest son of the late 
Sir Archibald Campbell, of Succoth, Bart. to 
Mary-Elphinstone-Charlotte, fourth dau. of 
the late J. A. Thompson, esq. of Charlton. —— 
At Chester, the Rev. Charles W. Wynne Eyton, 
Rector of Worthenbury, Flintshire, to Phila- 
delphia-Frances-Esther, widow of the Rev. E. 
W. Barnard, of Brantingham Thorpe, York- 
shire, and dau. of the late Ven. Archdeacon 
Wrangham. —— At Walton-le-Dale, Phillips 
Buchanan, esq. eldest son of the Rev. A. H. 
Buchanan, M.A. of Hales, Staff. to Louisa- 
Lucy, youngest dau. of R. T. Parker, esq. of 
Cuerden Hall, Lanc.——At Sampford Peverell, 
Alfred-Augustus Chapman, esq. of H.M. 48th 
Regt. to Antonia-Maria, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Dr. Boulton, Rector of Sampford Peve- 
rell.—At Southampton, Joseph Tromperant 
Potts, esq. of Dublin, to Mary, relict of the 
Rev. J. H. Potts, and only dau. of the late 
Rev. John Beresford Hill, Londonderry.—— 
At Lincoln, Maurice Johnson, esq. of Ayscough 
Fee Hall, Spalding, to Isabella-Mary, eldest 
dau. of Robert Swan, esq. of Lincoln.—At 
Bedale, Yorkshire, Henry W. de la Poer 
Beresford, esq. son of the late Adm. Sir John 
P. Beresford, Bart. to Henrietta-Anne-Theo- 
dosia, only dau. of the late Hon. and Rey. 
Thomas Monson. 

3. At Clifton, Rev. W. Marsh, D.D. Incum- 
bent of St. Mary’s Leamington, to the Hon. 
Louisa H. Powys, youngest dau. of the first 
Lord Lilford. 

4. At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Charles Nelson 


’ Wilkinson, w. assistant surgeon R.N. and 


of Greenwich Hospital, second son of the late 
James Wilkinson, esq. R.N. of Malta, to Ann, 
youngest dau. of the late Richard Rawes, esq. 
of Stratford Grove, Essex. 
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OBITUARY. 


Curistian VIII. Kine or Denmark. 

Jan. 20. At Copenhagen, in his 62nd 
year, His Majesty Christian Frederick 
VIIT. King of Denmark, Duke of Schles- 
wig, Holstein, and Lauenberg, Sovereign 
of the Order of the Elephant, &c. &c. 

He was born Sept. 18, 1786, the eldest 
son of the Prince Frederick, half-brother 
of Christian VII. and the Princess Sophia 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. His father 
died in 1805. He was proclaimed King 
of Norway May 19, 1814, but abdicated 
that throne on the 15th Aug. in the same 
year. He succeeded to the throne of 
Denmark Dec. 3, 1839, on the death of 
his cousin King Frederick VI. 

His predecessor was a popular monarch, 
who had, by succesive acts in 1831 and 
1834, established estates, or representative 
assemblies, in the several provinces of the 
Danish kingdom : and in these the liberal 
party went on each year demanding and 
obtaining fresh concessions. 

Christian ascended the throne with a 
high character. He had stood up for the 
independence of Norway against Sweden, 
had granted that country a constitution, 
and flung himself among its people, and 
been elected by them amonarch. Though 
he submitted to the desires of the Congress 
of Vienna, he still had given proofs of 
merit and hardihood. 

To this Christian joined marked taste 
for literature and the fine arts. He had 
lived for a long time at Rome, and in 
habits of intimacy with Thorwaldsen. An- 
dersen bears witness that literature and its 
professors equally attracted his venera- 
tion; and the natural bent of his mind 
was towards moderation. There is some 
resemblance between his life and that of 
the present King of Bavaria. Both lived 
as Princes at Rome, both attached to the 
fine arts, to literature, and to liberal ideas. 
Yet both were alarmed on ascending the 
throne at the clamorous demands of the 
liberals, and both ended by aisappointing 
them. The King of Denmark did not, 
however, go the lengths of the monarch of 
Bavaria. And indeed any liberal pro- 
gress in Denmark was soon cut short by 
the divisions and jealousies between the 
German and Danish parties in the duchies, 
but especially in that of Schleswig. On one 
occasion the great dispute was, what lan- 
guage should prevail. Frederick VI. had 
favoured the Danish, and now the Ger- 
mans sought to forbid the Danish alto- 
gether. The good king, on the question 
being referred to him, decided that each 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XXIX. 


member should speak in the tongue which 
he knew best—a decision that was con- 
sidered very pusillanimous and gave gene- 
ral dissatisfaction. 

A more serious subject of discussion 
arose in 1842, and gave rise to much heat 
in 1844, viz. the right of succession. As 
the throne of Deomark passed to female 
heirs, and as Holstein was a male fief, the 
question was, how should the succession 
be regulated, both with respect to Schles- 
wig and to Holstein? At length the King 
came forward in 1846, and by letters 
patent made the singularly modest decla- 
ration that Schleswig must remain indu- 
bitably attached to the Danish monarchy, 
but that, as to Holstein, the right of succes- 
sion was doubtful. This very humble and 
almost unkingly concesssion, instead of 
being met with respect by the Holsteiners, 
excited their utmost indignation. They 
did not wish to have their fates separated 
from that of Schleswig, and their remon- 
strances were loud ; so much so, that King 
Christian was disgusted with forming pro- 
jects for preserving intact the present 
empire of Denmark. To this policy his 
successor, Frederick VII. is considered to 
be peculiarly attached. 

Christian married first, June 11, 1806, his 
cousin, the Princess Charlotte- Frederica, 
daughter of Frederick Francis, Grand Duke 
of Mecklienburg-Schwerin, who died in 
1812; secondly, May 22, 1815, the Princess 
Caroline-Amelia, daughter of the late Duke 
Frederick Christian of Scbleswig- Holsteins 
Sonderburg-Augustenburg. The queer 
survives him. : 

By the former marriage he had issue 
his son and successor, Frederick Charles 
Christian, born in 1808, now Frederick 
VII. who married first in 1828 the Princess 
Wilhelmina-Mary of Denmark, daughter 
of King Frederick VI. from whom he was 
divorced in 1837 ; secondly, in 1841, the 
Princess Caroline - Charlotte - Marianne, 
daughter of the Grand Duke George of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, from whom also he 
was divorced in 1846. Having no issue 
by either marriage, His Majesty has nomi- 
nated as his heir his uncle Prince Frederick 
Ferdinand, who married Caroline, Princess 
Royal of Denmark, the elder daughter of 
King Frederick VI. but who is also with- 
out children. Should neither the King 
nor Prince Ferdinand have issue, the crown 
will pass to Prince Frederick of Hesse- 
Philippsthal-Barchfeld, nephew to the late 
King, and who married a daughter of the 
Emperor Nicholas, : deceased. 

3 
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Most Rev. Witt1am How ey, D.D. 
ARcHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

Feb. 11. At Lambeth Palace, within 
one day of completing his 83d year, the 
Most Rev. William Howley, D.D. Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all 
England, and Metropolitan, a Privy Coun- 
cillor and Lord of Trade and Plantations, 
a Commissioner for Building Churches, an 
official Trustee of the Pritish Museum, a 
Governor of the Charter House, and Vi- 
sitor of All Souls’, Baliol, and Merton 
Colleges, Oxford, and of King’s College, 
London, F.R.S. and F.S.A. 

Dr. Howley was born at Ropley near 
Alresford in Hampshire on the 12th Feb. 
1765, and was the only son of the Rev. 
William Howley, D.D. Vicar of Bishop’s 
Sutton and Ropley. He was educated at 
Winchester school, where his master was 
Dr. Warton, and his class-fellow and com- 
panion was the poet William Lisle Bowles, 
who survives him, though labouring for 
many years under impaired health. Whilst 
at Winchester, Howley gained two prizes 
for English verses, given by Lord Rivers. 
The first was in 1782, the subject, “ The 
altar-piece in Winchester Cathedral,’’ a 
ye of the Resurrection of Lazarus by 

est ; the second in 1783, On the Earth- 
quake in Sicily. Both these poems were 
elegant compositions; but they have never, 
we believe, been printed. 

In 1783 he proceeded as a scholar to 
New College, Oxford, where in 1785 he 
was elected Fellow. He graduated as 
B.A. in 1787, and M.A. in 179). In 
1794 he was elected a Fellow of Win- 
chester college; and in 1804 he was ap- 
pointed a Canon of Christ Church. In 
1805 he proceeded to the degrees of B. 
and D.D. In 1809 he was appointed 
Regius Professor of Divinity, on the pro- 
motion of Dr. Hall to the deanery of 
Christ Church. 

Dr. Howley was tutor at Oxford to the 
Prince of Orange, now King of Holland, 
and to the present Marquess of Abercorn. 

In 1813 he was nominated Bishop of 
London, and consecrated at Lambeth Pa- 
lace on the 10th of October. It so hap- 
pened that Queen Charlotte, though up- 
wards of 70 yeats of age, had never wit- 
nessed the consecration of a bishop, and 
her Majesty, accompanied by two of the 
Princesses, was present at this ceremony. 
In the following year the new bishop 
made his primary visitation; and the 
charge which he delivered on that occa- 
sion was afterwards published, at the re- 
quest of the learned and reverend body to 
whom it had been addressed. It was 
written with moderation, but with too 
much ability not to produce some excite- 
ment in one or two quarters, especially 
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amongst the Unitarians, whom he described 
as ‘‘ loving to question rather than learn.” 
Their great champion, Mr. Belsham, at- 
tacked the diocesan of London with at 
least as much zeal as power ; and accused 
him of enforeing the slavish doctrines of 
Popery rather than the free and inquiring 
spirit of Protestantism. Bishop Howley, 
in reply, succeeded in proving that one of 
the first duties of a Christian is to ‘‘ ap- 
proach the oracles of Divine truth with 
that humble docility, that prostration of 
the understanding and the will,’’? which 
the great theologians of every age and al- 
most of every Christian church have ear- 
nestly inculcated. 

Fifteen years of successful administra- 
tion in the see of London having attested 
at once the prudence and piety, the mild 
firmness and regulated energy of Bishop 
Howley, on the death of Archbishop 
Manners Sutton he was translated to the 
primacy, in the year 1828. ‘The Duke of 
Wellington was then prime minister, and 
the independence of political considera- 
tions with which the Archbishop had re- 
ceived his promotion was fully proved by 
the part which he shortly after took against 
the grand measure of that administration, 
the concession of the claims of the Roman 
Catholics. When the second reading of 
the Relief Bill of 1829 was proposed in 
the House of Lords, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury moved the amendment that it 
should be read a second time that day six 
months. Such a step might by some be 
called personally and politically ungrateful; 
but our primate said that at his conse- 
cration he had sworn to stand by the 
Church of England. His post as ecclesi- 
astical leader required that he should exalt 
his ‘‘ mitred front in courts and parlia- 
ments,’’ indifferent to the power of mi- 
nister or monarch. Respectful towards 
both, but now fearless of either, he de- 
nounced the measures of the government as 
irreligious and revolutionary. Archbishop 
Howley considered in 1829, and again in 
1831, that the Church and Constitution 
were in imminent danger, and he struggled 
first against emancipation, and secondly 
against parliamentary reform. 

Though he never remained silent in the 
House of Peers when it really formed any 
part of his duty to make known his senti- 
ments, yet he was neither a frequent nor 
an effective speaker; but he uniformly 
brought to bear upon every debate in which 
he took part a competent acquaintance 
with the subject under discussion, an im- 
partial spirit, and a flow of genuine good 
feeling which rarely failed to make an im- 
pression on his auditory. Neither in the 
House of Lords or elsewhere, however, 
was it considered that the art of speech- 
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making could be reckoned among his ac- 
complishments; yet his sermons and 
charges often surprised those who too 
hastily judged of his talents from the ex- 
tempore addresses which he occasionally 
delivered. 

Residing in the vicinity of the Court 
since the year 1813, a man of his charac- 
ter necessarily acquired considerable in- 
fluence with the Royal Family. That they 
should have often consulted him, and that 
many members of that illustrious house— 
who have quitted this world during the 
last 40 years—should have sought from 
him counsel and consolation in their dying 
moments, form incidents in his life well 
known to the public. But the offices 
which he administered to the sovereign 
and the immediate relatives of the monarch 
were not confined to death-bed scenes ; he 
assisted at all those marriages of the royal 
family which followed close upon the 
death of the Princess Charlotte, the bap- 
tisms of the several issue of those unions, 
the funeral of George III. and the coro- 
nation as well as the funeral of George 
IV. a monarch into whose good opinion 
he had ingratiated himself as successfully 
as into that of his father. 

By those who entertain no very favour- 
able opinion of his political independence, 
it has been thought that his elevation from 
London to Canterbury could be traced to 
the support which he gave to the Bill of 
pains and penalties against Queen Caro- 
line. Bishop Howley, on that occasion, 
laid it down with much emphasis that the 
king could do no wrong either morally or 
politically. This secured for him the 
patronage, and, under all circumstances, 
the unscrupulous support of George IV. 

But he had other difficulties with which 
to contend, and other painful duties to 
perform. He had baptized Queen Victoria ; 
he had solemnized her marriage; he had 
placed the crown upon her head ; he was 
the first ecclesiastic in the realm; and 
when it appeared to him, as well as to 
other distinguished members of the hier- 
archy, that, in the palace of the sovereign, 
Sunday was observed in a manner rather 
in accordance with the gaiety of conti- 
nental taste than with the quiet reserve 
of English and Protestant habits, he did 
not hesitate to call Her Majesty’s atten- 
tion to the subject ; and it has been stated 
that more than once during the Melbourne 
Ministry he respectfully tendered to the 
Crown advice not quite in accordance 
with the wishes of those who at that time 
surrounded our then youthful and inex- 
perienced Sovereign. Though a man of re- 
markably mild and unassumiug manners, 
he was by no means deficient in moral 
courage, nor likely to be deterred by any 
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set of courtiers from discharging a duty 
due to his Sovereign or to the church of 
which that Sovereign is the head. 
Generally speaking, he performed the 
duties of his high office with perfect pro- 
priety—not backward to assist public cha- 
rities, not lukewarm in promoting the 
efficiency of our ecclesiastical system. Of 
a gracious, temperate spirit, he neglected 
few, if any, of the obligations appertaining 
to his office, and supported its dignity with 
decent splendour. He exercised a large 
authority with regulated vigour, and used, 
without abusing, a princely revenue. Like 
the munificent prelates of old, Archbishop 
Howley was a great builder, and his suc- 
cessors at Fulham, at Addington, and at 
Lambeth will long have reason to be thank- 
ful for the works of his incumbency. 
With respect to the Archbishop’s lite- 
rary accomplishments, our friend J. M. 
enables us to give the following parti- 
culars :—The late Archbishop was a most 
excellent Greek and Latin scholar. His 
chaplain, the late Mr. Hugh Rose, used 
to say he was the best scholar he had ever 
met with ; and the judgment of Mr. Rose 
on such points as these is not to be dis- 
puted. It has not been mentioned in any 
account we have read of the Archbishop 
that he edited the poems of Thomas Rus- 
sell, in 4to. (which have been since pub- 
lished by Mr. Park, in 1808). Of this 
elegant writer some account will be found 
in Bowles’s Life of Bishop Ken, vol. i. p. 
20. Mr. Southey says, ‘‘ There are many 
writers of that age from whose works a 
sweet anthology might be culled, but from 
the remains of Bamfylde and Russet not 
a line can be spared.’’ It has been men- 
tioned that Dr. Howley was tutor to Lord 
Abercorn. It was at Stanmore Priory 
that the late Hon. Mr. Spencer met Dr. 
then the Rev. Mr. Howley, a man whose 
society was delightful to him, and of whose 
abilities he always spoke with singular ad- 
miration, as being such as would enable 
him to excel in any line in which they had 
been directed. His position at Stanmore 
he thus describes: ‘* When Howley first 
came there, his shy and reserved manner 
prevented his extraordinary merits from 
being fully appreciated ; but when I went 
there soon after, I found all the women in 
love with him, and all the men envious of 
him.’’ He sometimes expressed his sur- 
prise that Howley through life had re- 
mained satisfied with enjoying the highest 
reputation for scholarship, without having 
been tempted to come before the public as 
an author; and he said that, knowing as 
he did his extraordinary abilities, and that 
whatever he undertook he did excellently 
well, he could only account for this by 
supposing that the very consciousness of 
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possessing vast powers of mind disposed 
him to judge his own performances with 
too much severity ever to feel satisfied 
with them. 

Few of his sermons have been published ; 
but a good judge considered that which he 
preached in St. Paul’s, on the Children’s 
anniversary before the crowned heads, 
as the best in the English language. 
His published writings consist of several 
Charges, Sermons before the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, 1817, for the Anniversary of the 
Royal Humane Society, 1826, and ‘An 
Inquiry into the Authority of the Coro- 
nation Oath, as administered to Her Ma- 
jesty. 1844." 8vo. 

The latter years of the deceased prelate 
were not much distinguished from the 
general tenour of his life. Even within a 
year of his decease he appeared in public 
almost as frequently as usual, though, of 
course, he gradually ceased to preach, and 
very rarely during the last four or five 
years addressed the House of Lords. At 
length the infirmities attendant upon ex- 
treme old age became every day more ap- 
parent ; a severe attack of the prevailing 
epidemic shattered his enfeebled constitu- 
tion. His malady, however, yielded to 
careful and able medical treatment, and 
he once more ventured to take carriage 
exercise, but the remnant of his strength 
seemed to have quite departed, and, after 
a short time, he sank into a condition of 
irrecoverable debility. 

Before he became Bishop of London he 
married Mary-Frances, eldest daughter of 
John Belli, esq. of Southampton. The 
issue of that marriage were two sons and 
three daughters. One of the Archbishop’s 
sons was for a short time an officer in the 
Guards, but he died of consumption at the 
age of 20. His other son only lived to be 
12 years of age. The Archbishop’s eldest 
daughter married, in the year 1825, Sir 
George Beaumont, Bart. and died in ten 
years after her marriage. Another of his 
daughters was married to the Rev. C. A. 
Wright, anda third to William Kingsmill, 
esq. of Sydmonton, Hampshire. 

The remains of the late Lord Primate 
were interred on the 19th of February in 
a vault of the parish church of Addington 
near Croydon, where those of his prede- 
cessor repose. At twenty minutes past 
ten o'clock the gates of Lambeth Palace 
were opened, and the mournful cortége 
passed in the following order. 

Beadles of the parish. 
Four mutes on horseback. 
The clergy of the district, 18 in number. 
Plume of black feathers. 

The hearse, drawn by six black horses, 

was succeeded by a mourning-coach, con- 
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taining the chief mourners—the Rev. C.A. 
Wright and Mr. Kingsmill, sons-in-law 
of the deceased, and Sir George Beaumont 
and Mr. Beaumont, his Grace’s grandsons. 
Three other mourning-coaches followed, 
containing other members of his Grace’s 
family, and a few of the most intimate 
personal friends of the deceased. A fifth 
conveyed the officers of his Grace’s esta- 
blishment. The mourning-coaches were 
followed by two of the late Archbishop’s 
carriages, and the carriages of H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge, H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Gloucester, H.R.H. the Prin- 
cess Sophia, Mr. J. Horsley Palmer, the 
Marquess of Abercorn, the Earl of Aber- 
deen, the Archbishop of York, the Bishop 
of London, the Bishop of Peterborough, 
the Right Hon. the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, Mr. A. B. Hope, and Miss 
Burdett Coutts. 

At the outskirts of the town of Croydon 
the procession was met by the parochial 
officers and clergy of that place, who pre- 
ceded it on foot to Addington Church. 
At the lodge gates of Addington Park the 
servants and other members of the de- 
ceased’s establishment joined the proces- 
sion, and preceded it tirough the park. 
On arriving opposite the Palace the pall- 
bearers fell in immediately before the 
hearse. The following gentlemen were 
selected for this office: —The Hon. and 
Rev. Leslie Courtenay, private Chaplain 
to the Queen; the Rev. Sir Charles Far- 
naby, Vicar of West Wycomb; the Rev. 
T. G. Hodgson, Vicar of Croydon; the 
Rev. F. B. Wells, Vicar of Woodchurch ; 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Canterbury ; 
the Hon. and Rev. Douglas Gordon; the 
Rev. M. T. Farrer, Vicar of Addington ; 
and the Rev. W. Streatfeild. The Ven. 
Archdeacon Harrison and the Rev. Dr. 
Mill, private chaplains to the late Lord 
Primate, performed the service. 

There is an excellent portrait of Arch- 
bishop Howley, painted by Mr. Leslie, 
R.A. and engraved by Henry Cousins. 
There is also a still more recent likeness, 
by E. Desmaisons, lithographed August 
1841. 

The probate of the will of the late Arch- 
bishop has passed the seal of the Preroga- 
tive Court. The testator (by a codicil 
dated Nov. 3, 1796, and confirmed March 
2, 1830,) has bequeathed the whole of his 
property to his wife absolutely. The per- 
sonal estate is sworn under 120,000/. and 
the probate duty is 1,500/. 
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gomery, in his 63d year, the Right Hon. 
Edward Herbert, second Earl of Powis, 
Viscount Clive of Ludlow, Baron Powis 
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of Powis Castle, and Baron Herbert of 
Cherbury (1804), and Baron Clive of 
Walcot, co. Salop (1794), and third Baron 
Clive of Plassey, co. Clare (in the peerage 
of Ireland) ; K.G., Lord Lieutenant of 
Montgomeryshire; LL.D. and D.C.L.; 
and President of the Roxburghe Club. 

His Lordship was born on the 22nd 
March, 1785, the eldest son of Edward 
first Earl Clive, by Lady Henrietta Antonia 
Herbert, fourth but only surviving daugh- 
ter of Henry-Arthur first Earl of Powis, 
sister and heir to George-Edward-Henry- 
Arthur the second Earl (of the creation of 
1748), on whose death in 1801 that dignity 
became extinct—there having been previ- 
ously four Earls, who were also Mar- 
quesses of Powis, of an elder branch of 
the family, from 1674 to 1748. He took 
the surname and arms of Herbert only by 
royal licence, 9 March, 1807. 

He was a member of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, where the degree of M.A. was 
conferred upon him in 1806, and that of 
LL.D. in 1835. 

On coming of age, he entered Par- 
liament for the borough of Ludlow at 
the general election in 1806, and he con- 
tinued one of the members of that bo- 
rough in eleven successive parliaments, 
until his accession to the peerage in 1839. 
In 1826 there was an opposition from Mr. 
Lechmere Charlton, but he polled only 
two votes, whilst Lord Clive and his bro- 
ther had fourteen. In 1832, after the 
passing of the Reform act, two Whig can- 
didates appeared, Mr. Romilly and Mr. 
Davies; and they succeeded in displacing 
the Hon. R. H. Clive, but not his Lord- 
ship, the numbers being 


Viscount Clive . 198 
Edward Romilly, esq. 185 
Hon. R. H. Clive 169 
William Davies, esq. . 115 


In 1835, on another contest, Mr. Lech- 
mere Charlton, a Conservative, succeeded, 
ousting Mr. Romilly; in 1837 two Whigs, 
Colonel Salway and Mr. Alcock, appeared, 
and the former prevailed ; but on all these 
occasions Lord Clive succeeded in retain- 
ing his seat. 

The whole course of his political con- 
duct was marked by attachment to the 
Tory or Conservative interest, in which 
he was always consistent, and whilst a 
member of the Lower House he was most 
regular in his attendance on the business 
of Parliament. 

He was removed to the Peers by the 
death of his father, May 16, 1839, soon 
after which he took a leading part in an- 
nulling the proposed union of the sees of 
St. Asaph and Bangor. The opposition 
to that union was principally—nay, ex- 
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clusively—in his hands; and his conduct 
of the case did credit to his judgment 
and his abilities, whilst his unflinching 
spirit and perseverance proved a tower 
of strength. During the early part of his 
opposition he every day contrived to have 
many petitions to present, and he had 
the skill also to create many opportuni- 
ties of denouncing the proposed union. 
He so concentrated and stimulated public 
opinion, that the bill repealing the act 
which united the sees was all but carried, 
when, to the great regret and infinite sur- 
prise of its promoters out of doors, the 
noble Earl threw it over till the following 
session, and then, to the equal surprise 
and disappointment of Ministers, he re- 
sumed with unabated zeal his operations 
against the union of the sees. The object 
that he had in view was at length prac- 
tically accomplished, and the priacipality 
of Wales retained its former complement 
of bishops. His labours were not for- 
gotten, and he continued to enjoy great 
popularity with the clergy ; at the same 
time a subscription was entered upon to 
raise some testimonial in gratitude for his 
services. The fund already amounts to 
5,000/. which it is said will now assume the 
form of a monument to his memory. 

The deathof the Duke of Northumberland 
created a vacancy in the dignified office of 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 
and without agreement or communication 
two candidates were at once selected ; of 
these one was the noble Earl just deceased, 
and the other no less a personage than 
the consort of the Queen. When the 
death of the previous Chancellor was pub- 
licly known, the Master and Fellows of 
St. John’s college promptly forwarded a 
requisition to Lord Powis, inviting him to 
become a candidate for that distinguished 
office, and when the noble Earl accepted 
the invitation, an address was issued and 
a committee formed after the approved 
fashion of conducting an election. But, 
while the claims of Lord Northampton 
were regarded with favour by Trinity col- 
lege, and the thoughts of other colleges 
wandered from one distinguished peer to 
another, an address to Prince Albert was 
set on foot and numerously signed. The 
election terminated in favour of his Royal 
Highness, but 837 members of the Senate 
voted for Lord Powis. There was no 
discredit in a defeat under such circum- 
stances, and he retired from the contest 
unsuccessful, but not unhonoured, for a 
subscription was immediately set on foot 
to present him with a testimonial com- 
memorative of the event, and expressive 
of the high esteem in which he was held 
by those members of the university who 
had recorded their votes in his favour. 
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He likewise held to the time of his 
decease the responsible situation of Lord 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the 
county of Montgomery, the duties of 
which were exercised by him in the most 
exemplary manner, He was also Colo- 
nel-Commandant of the South Salopian 
Yeomanry Cavalry, a position which he 
held for nearly twenty years. His services 
in this force have often been appreciated. 
In May, 1839, his Lordship received a 
letter from Lord John Russell, then Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
expressive of thanks for his exertions in 
restoring the public peace in Montgomery- 
shire, and that it would afford her Majesty 
very great satisfaction to learn that to 
those exertions and services, as well as to 
the example set by his Lordship to the 
civil and military force employed under 
his direction, the restoration to tranquillity 
in that county was mainly to be attributed. 

In his public conduct generally he 
was a loyal and faithful subject to his 
Sovereign, whom he has served steadily 
in many important capacities. He thought 
nothing too much, either to do or per- 
form, for his Sovereign, and as he served 
the highest authority in the State, so he 
fulfilled other duties willingly and honestly, 
that it might be said of him as a Roman 
historian mentions of another, ‘* Vir bonus 
et Reipublice necessarius,’’ and he had 
the distinguished honour of a mark of 
respect from her Majesty Queen Victoria 
in being elected in 1845 a Knight of the 
Garter ; a proof of his worth and conduct 
as a statesman and patriot. At the same 
time the steadiness and zeal with which 
he maintained the rights of the church in 
Wales, as above noticed, will cause his 
name to be long and gratefully cherished 
by every true son of Cambria in gene- 
rations yet tu come. 

As a landlord he was a bright example 
to all around, by the great interest and 
attention he invariably evinced towards 
the numerous tenantry on his Shropshire, 
Montgomeryshire, and other estates, being 
ever ready to give a listening ear to their 
wishes in the improvement of their build- 
ings and the due cultivation of their farms, 
or such other matters as might conduce 
to their comfort and welfare, and which 
is well evidenced by numbers who had 
the happiness to live under him, all of 
whom estimated his sterling worth in this 
particular. At the same time his habits 
of business were energetic for the public 
good, and having once formed an engage- 
ment he never failed in the due perform- 
ance of the duties required. The loss of 
his services will be much felt as Chairman 
ef the Shropshire Union Railway and 
Canal Company, to which he gave much 
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attention ; while, in years gone by, when 
canals were forming as a more easy mode 
of conveyance, the benefit of his Lord- 
ship’s assistance was always at command, 
and was found active and beneficial, con- 
sidering as he did that the internal com- 
munication to many isolated districts 
would be most essential to the general 
good of the community, as well as useful 
to the purposes of agriculture and com- 
merce. In short, in all his various under- 
takings, selfishness formed no part of his 
plans, nor is it believed even entered into 
his mind. He did not live for personal 
aggrandisement, his motives and principles 
of action being of a purer kind—the public 
benefit—for his heart at all times beat 
true to his country and his friends, 

Among the many virtues, however, 
which formed a bright trait in the charac- 
ter of his late Lordship, none shone more 
pre-eminent than his amiable and affable 
deportment in the family circle ; and, if to 
love and be loved sincerely by those with 
whom he was more immediately connected 
by ties of blood and relationship be a proof 
of personal excellence, his lordship was not 
without this true characteristic there,—for 
he was akind and devoted husband,—to 
his children a tender father—and to his 
domestics a mild and considerate master. 
He indeed practically by his own conduct 
set the example of fear to God, a due ho- 
nour to his Sovereign, and a respect for 
the authorised constitution under which 
they and all have the happiness, the privi- 
lege, and the safety of living. 

Thus his life was according to the de- 
sign of the gospel, while he upheld the 
character of a true Christian ; and, having 
made his peace with God and the world, 
and communed with his own conscience, 
he departed this life under a submissive 
resignation to the Divine will, and with 
that hope in the merits of his Redeemer 
which he held as ‘‘an anchor of the soul, 
sure and stedfast.’’ 

His death caused the greatest regret in 
the immediate neighbourhood of his resi- 
dence. It was mainly occasioned by an 
accidental shot in his leg from a gun, 
whilst enjoying the sport of pheasant 
shooting, in the preserves adjacent to his 
mansion, on Friday the 7th of January 
last. The noble sufferer was reported for 
some days afterwards as progressing fa- 
vourably, but on the eighth day a change 
for the worst was perceptible, and morti- 
fication subsequently ensuing, terminated 
the useful and valuable life of this truly 
liberal, enlightened, and highly esteemed 
nobleman, whose loss to the immediate 
neighbourhood of his residence and the 
adjoining counties has been sensibly felt 
as a public calamity,—for it is probable 
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that scarcely any nobleman ever received 
more sincere respect from all with whom 
he was connected and surrounded than his 
late Lordship; living as he did in the 
hearts of his neighbours, having gained 
their affections by honest intentions, and 
therefore deserved and secured their grati- 
tude for kindnesses numerous and service- 
able, and by courteous manuers, both by 
habit and principle,—at once noble, free, 
and condescending. In proof of this, re- 
ference has only to be made to the un- 
bounded expression of respect in which 
many districts and towns in Montgomery- 
shire and Shropshire largely and gene- 
rously manifested their feelings, when 
offering their congratulations to his Lord- 
ship and his amiable Countess, upon the 
joyous event in the year 1839, when his 
eldest son attained his majority. 

It may be further mentioned that the 
late Earl of Powis, when Lord Clive, 
was elected a member of the Roxburghe 
Club on the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Mr. Lang in 1828, and be- 
came its second President on the de- 
cease of Earl Spencer in 1834. ‘ Lord 
Clive,” says the historian of the Club, Dr. 
Dibdin, “ putting his rank apart, was in 
all respects worthy of our choice. His 
amiable manners, and his quick Aldine 
sensibility, pointed him out to be ‘ tali 
dignus honore;’ and this feeling, upon 
the recent death of our incomparable Pre- 
sident, has led to his succeeding to Earl 
Spencer’s chair. Lord Clive is the rural 
neighbour and the intimate friend of Mr. 
Lloyd ; and these Roxburghers, in their 
castellated retreats, compare copies, and 
revel over their rival Alduses with a sort 
of enthusiasm which none but thorough- 
bred Roxburghers can comprehend or ap- 
preciate. One thing may be considered 
as somewhat remarkable. It has been 
only in this present year (1835)-—seven 
years after his election—that Lord Clive 
has favoured the Club with his book con- 
tribution. Itis, however, a most valuable 
and curious one, being English Metrical 
Lives of the Saints, by a Monk of Clare, 
in Suffolk, written in 1443—and first 
printed from a MS. in the British Museum. 
It has been edited with great care, and is 
doubtless a substantial acquisition.” 

He was also President of the Royal 
Cambrian Literary Institution, and of the 
Welsh School Gray’s Inn Road. In1824 
a bardie festival was held at Welshpool 
under his presidency, when he gave one of 
the most splendid fétes at Powis Castle 
that ever took place in Wales, and to 
which most of the gentry of the counties 
of Salop, Montgomery, and Denbigh, and 
many of the nobility from distant parts of 
the kingdom, were invited. 


His Lordship married, Feb. 9, 1818; 
Lady Lucy Graham, third daughter of 
James third Duke of Montrose, and sister 
to the present Duke; and by her Lady- 
ship, who survives him; he had issue, be- 
sides a daughter who died an infant, five 
sons and three daughters, who all survive 
him. The second daughter, Lady Char- 
lotte-Elizabeth, was married in 1846, to 
Hugh Montgomery, esq. of Grey Abbey, 
co. Down, a grandson of the Earl of Mac- 
clesfield. The Hon. Percy Egerton Her- 
bert, the second son, is a Captain in the 
43d Foot. 

The eldest son,Edward-James, now Earl 
of Powis, was returned to the present Par- 
liament as one of the members for North 
Shropshire. He was born in 1818, and 
is at present unmarried. 

The remains of the late Earl were in- 
terred, January 29, in the parish church 
of Welshpool, Montgomeryshire. Kind 
and friendly proposals had been made 
from more than forty individuals of dis- 
tinguished rank to send their carriages, 
and from several public bodies to give their 
attendance in the cortége, as a sad last 
mark of esteem, all of which were respect~ 
fully acknowledged but declined ; it being 
the expressed wish that there should be, 
as far as possible, an absence of all osten- 
tatious pomp and unnecessary display ; 
and such was the case, for the proceedings 
of the day were marked by a general 
sorrow, and the feelings of those con- 
nected with the solemnity met a corre- 
sponding response in the hearts of thous 
sands who had congregated in the park, 
and deeply lined the main streets of the 
town of Welshpool. Twelve mourning 
coaches and his late Lordship’s own car- 
riage followed the hearse. On arriving at 
the south-east gate of the church, the 
principal tenantry and clergy (upwards of 
one hundred in number) arranged them- 
selves on either side of the pathway lead- 
ing to the south door, and through which 
the body was borne, followed by the 
friends and relatives, &c. of the deceased. 
The pall was supported by Capt. Lustice, 
Panton Corbett, esq. Sir B. Leighton, 
Bart. Philip Morris, esq. Rev. J. A. 
Herbert, J. A. Lloyd, esq. Hon. W.Tracy, 
and the Dean of St. Asaph. The mourners 
were, the five sons of the deceased, Hugh 
Montgomery, esq. (his son-in-law), Mr. 
George Clive, Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart. 
the Duke of Montrose, Lord William 
Graham, H. B. Clive, esq. William John- 
ston, esq. Herbert Wynn, esq. Robert 
Clive, esq. Laurence Sullivan, esq. 

The service was read by the Ven. 
Archdeacon Clive, and the body deposited 
in a vault the entrance to which is at the 
base of the steps leading to the com- 
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munion-table, under which it is formed, 
and for the present occasion has been en- 
mmediately above the vault, on the 
north side, a branch of ivy having pierced 
the roof, suspends itself in isolated beauty 
to the length of several feet,—a leafy 
evergreen, and fit emblem to garland and 
overshadow the tomb of a true nobleman, 
who, whilst living, was the light of his 
country as a pattern of gentleness, of man- 
liness, of religion, of high and dignified 
sentiment ; hence 
‘* While earth and heaven his garlands weave, 
Thus hallowed is the good man’s grave !”” 


H. P. 





Lorp GRANVILLE SoMERSET, M.P. 

Feb. 23. At his residence, Clarges- 
street, aged 56, the Right Hon. Lord 
Granville Charles Henry Somerset, a Privy 
Councillor, and M.P. for Monmouthshire, 
next brother to the Duke of Beaufort. 

He was born on the 27th Dec. 1792, 
the second son of Henry-Charles 6th Duke 
of Beaufort, K.G. by Lady Charlotte 
Sophia Leveson-Gower, 5th daughter of 
Granville first Marquess of Stafford. Lord 
Granville Somerset graduated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and at that university, in 
1813, obtained the second prize in classics. 
In 1818, on the interest of his father, he 
was returned for the county of Monmouth, 
which he continued to represent up to the 
last general election, with the support of 
the late and the present Dukes of Beaufort. 
On the last occasion, however, owing to 
his support of Sir R. Peel’s free-trade 
measures, he was opposed by his kinsman 
Capt. Arthur Somerset, who was defeated, 
after a sharp contest, by 47 votes. 

Almost from the moment of his first 
entry into parliament, Lord Granville was 
an active politician. In March, 1819, he 
was appointed by the Earl of Liverpool, 
then premier, a Lord of the Treasury, 
and subsequently filled other offices, 
always acting with the Conservative party. 


* In addition to the present interment, 
the vault contains the bodies of Eliza- 
beth Craven, Lady. Powis, who died Oct. 8, 
1662, aged 63; the Right Hon. Henry 
Arthur Herbert, Earl of Powis, died 
Sept. 10, 1772, aged 70; Barbara An- 
tonice Herbert, Countess of Powis, died 
March 12, 1786, aged 51; Right Hon. 
George Edward Henry Arthur Herbert, 
Earl of Powis, Viscount Ludlow, &c. 
Lord Lieutenant of the counties of Salop 
and Montgomery, died Jan. 17, 1801, 
aged 46; Hon. Harriet Emily Herbert, 
died at Meriden, co. Warwick, April 28, 
1824, aged 11 weeks and 1 day. 
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During the brief Conservative adminis- 
tration of 1834-35 he filled the office of 
Chief Commissioner of Woods and Fo- 
rests; and on the accession of Sir Robert 
Peel to power in 1841 he was appointed 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, an 
office which he filled up to the accession 
of the present Government to office. On 
Sir Robert Peel proposing the repeal of 
the corn laws in 1846, Lord Granville dis- 
sented from the right hon. Baronet, but 
subsequently adopted his views, and voted 
for the abolition bill. 

Apart from politics, the deceased was a 
very useful man, and his business habits 
have been productive of much benefit to 
the nation. He was chairman of the Me- 
tropolitan Lunacy Commission and other 
boards, and for many years he was chair- 
man of the Monmouth quarter sessions. 

His Lordship had been suffering for 
some time back from an affection of the 
heart, and general depression of the nerves 
owing to mental excitement ; but until the 
19th instant no dangerous symptoms ma- 
nifested themselves. From that day he 
gradually sunk, and died on the 23rd. He 
was attended up to the last moment by his 
brother, the Duke of Beaufort, and all the 
members of his family in town. 

Lord Granville married on the 27th of 
July, 1822, the Hon. Emily Smith, tenth 
daughter of the late and sister to the pre- 
sent Lord Carrington. By this lady he 
had issue five children, three sons and two 
daughters. 





Rear-Aps. Hon. J. W. Kine. 

Feb. 14. At his residence, Angley, 
Cranbrook, Kent, in his 65th year, the 
Hon. James William King, Rear-Admiral 
of the Red; uncle to the Earl of King- 
ston, and younger brother to Lord Vis- 
count Lorton. 

He was the seventh son of Robert se- 
cond Earl of Kingston, by Caroline, only 
daughter of Richard FitzGerald, esq. of 
Mount Ophaly, co. Kildare. 

He entered the navy in 1797, and having 
passed for a Lieutenant in Nov. 1803, was 
promoted to that rank March 3, 1804, and 
appointed to the Vanguard 80, in which 
ship he served a year and a half in the 
West Indies. He attained the rank of 
Commander, Aug. 15, 1806; and was 
made Post Captain, whilst serving on the 
Leeward Islands station, Jan. 18, 1809. 
After acting for a short time in the Jewel 
48, (formerly the French frigate Topaze,) 
he was appointed June 2, 1809, to the 
Jason 32, which had the honour of bear- 
ing the flag of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence, on escorting Louis 
XVIII. to France in April, 1814. She 
subsequently conveyed the Emperor Alex. 
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ander, the King of Prussia, and Duchess 
of Oldenburg to Calais, on their return 
from England; conveyed his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales to Cuxhaven ; 
attended the Prince Regent off Brighton ; 
and was otherwise employed in the Chan- 
nel and on the Cork station. 

Since his residence at Cranbrook he has 
taken a leading and prominent part in all 
local affairs, and the greatest deference at 
all times has been paid to his opinions. 
When the new poor law came into opera- 
tion, he was chosen chairman of the board 
of guardians in the Cranbrook Union, and 
held that office up to the period of his de- 
cease. He also undertook the office of 
churchwarden, and was mainly instru- 
mental in healing the unhappy divisions 
which formerly existed with regard to 
church rates, by applying the sums col- 
lected so as to prove a general benefit. 
Stimulated by pure benevolence, he pur- 
sued an unobtrusive path of usefulness, 
devoted to the religion of the Established 
Church, and zealous in humanity’s sacred 
cause. His remains were deposited in a 
vault which had been prepared in the new 
burial ground attached to St. Dunstan’s 
church. The bier (which was supported 
by eight tradesmen and farmers) was pre- 
ceded to the church by about 100 gentle- 
men, in deep mourning, who were anxious 
to testify their respect on the solemn oc- 
casion ; and followed by Mr. King, eldest 
son of deceased, the Earl of Kingston, 
Lord Lorton, Revs. Mr. Cleaver, F. Bar- 
row, T. King, and J. Boys, J. E. Wil- 
liams, esq. and several other gentlemen. 

The Admiral married, Nov. 28, 1815, 
Caroline, second daughter of the Most 
Rev. Euseby Cleaver, Lord Archbishop 
of Dublin, and has left that lady his wi- 
dow with two sons and three daughters : 
1, James-Euseby ; 2. Robert-William ; 
3. Catharine, married in 1847 to the Rev. 
William Pennefather ; 4. Caroline-Mary ; 
and 5. Marianne-Augusta. 


Hon. Linpsey BuRRELL. 

Jan.1. At his seat, Stoke Park, near 
Ipswich, from an attack of the influenza, 
aged 61, the Hon. Merrik Lindsey Peter 
Burrell, brother to Lord Willoughby de 
Eresby. 

Mr. Burrell was born June 15, 1786, 
the second son of Sir Peter Burrell, Bart. 
first Lord Gwydyr, by Priscilla-Barbara- 
Elizabeth, Baroness Willoughby deEresby, 
sister and coheiress of Peregrine fourth 
and last Duke of Ancaster, hereditary 
Great Chamberlain of England. 

Mr. Burrell was formerly Secretary of 
Legation at the Court of Dresden. 

He married, July 13, 1807, Frances, 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XXIX. 
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youngest daughter of the late James 
Daniell, esq. and by that lady, who died 
Aug. 25, 1846, he had issue four sons and 
seven daughters: 1. Albemarle-Brown- 
low-Lindsey-Peter, who died in 1828, 
aged 20; 2. Charlotte-Fanny, who died 
the same year, aged 19; 3. Peter Robert 
Charles Burrell, esq. who married, in 1840, 
Sophia-Jane, only child of Frederick 
William Campbell, esq. but became a 
widower in 1843, having issue one son; 
4. Georgiana-Charlotte, married in 1838 
to James Hamilton Lloyd Anstruther, 
esq. (son of Sir Robert Anstruther, Bart.) 
but died in 1843; 5. Emma; 6. Lindsey- 
Peter ; 7. Willoughby James Peter Bur- 
rell, esq. who married, in 1838, Fanny, 
second daughter of the late William Jones 
Burdett, esq. of Copt Hall, Middlesex ; 
8. Susan-Anne, married, in 1839, to Wil- 
liam Talbot Crosbie, esq. of Ardfert 
Abbey, co. Kerry ; 9. Emily-Aurora, de- 
ceased; 10. Marcia-Sarah- Elizabeth ; and 
11. Charlotte-Anne. 


Sir J. L. Rogers, Bart. 

Dec. 10. At his seat in Devonshire, in 
his 68th year, Sir John Lemon Rogers, 
the sixth Baronet (1698-9). 

He was the son and heir of Sir Frede- 
rick Lemon Rogers the fifth Baronet, by 
Jane, daughter of Mr. Lillicrap, and suc- 
ceeded his father in the title in June 1797. 

Sir J. L. Rogers took a prominent part 
in the Conservative politics of the county 
of Devon, and was chairman of the late 
Mr. Bastard’s committees. He was also 
a keen sportsman, and possessed rare qua- 
lities as a musician,—in which last cha- 
racter his name will be long remembered. 

Having died unmarried, he is succeeded 
by his brother, now Sir Frederick Lemon 
Rogers, who married, in 1810, Sophia, 
daughter of the late Colonel Charles Rus- 
sell Deare, of the Bengal artillery. 


Sir H. C. St. Joun Mitpmay, Bart. 

Jan. 17. In Halkin-terrace, Belgrave- 
square, aged 60, Sir Henry Carew St. John 
Mildmay, the 4th Baronet of Farley, co. 
Southampton (1772), a Deputy Lieute- 
nant of Essex. 

Sir Henry Mildmay was descended in 
the male line from Ellis Mews, mayor of 
Winchester in the year 1686, from whose 
marriage with the heiress of St. John, and 
from the marriage of Sir Henry Paulet St. 
John the third Baronet (Sir Henry’s fa- 
ther) with the heiress of Mildmay, he had 
become the representative of the several 
families of St. John, Carew, and Mild- 
may, and the owner of their extensive es- 
tates. His father having married Jane, 
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eldest daughter of Carew Mildmay, esq.* 
took the name and arms of Mildmay in 
1790, and had issue eleven sons and five 
daughters. Ofthe latter, three were mar- 
ried to the present Lord Methuen, Vis- 
count Bolingbroke, and the Earl of Rad- 
nor. Of the sons, Sir Henry was the 
eldest. 

He succeeded his father Nov. 11, 1808. 
His principal country seat was Dogmers- 
field Park, in Hampshire. 

He married first, Aug. 7, 1809, Char- 
lotte, eldest daughter of the Hon. Bar- 
tholomew Bouverie, (uncle to the Earl of 
Raduor,) who died on the 5th of August 
in the following year. Subsequently, in 
1815, he married at Stuttgardt, by the 
special permission of the King of Wirtem- 
burg, Henrietta (late Countess of Rose- 
bery,) the next sister of his deceased 
wife. She was the mother of Lord Dal- 
meny, the Hon. Bouverie Francis Prim- 
rose, and four daughters; but her mar- 
riage with the Earl of Rosebery was dis- 
solved in 1815, and she died in 1834. 

By his first marriage Sir Henry had 
issue a son, now Sir Henry Bouverie Pau- 
let, born in 1810, and a Captain in the 
2nd (Queen’s Bays), who succeeds to the 
title and such portion of the estates as 
remains in the family. He had issue by 
the second marriage three sons, all of 
whom entered Austrian Hussar regiments. 

At an inquest held on the body of the 
late Baronet, it was stated by his valet, 
who had lived with him for seven years, 
that he noticed a strange alteration in his 
manner for three days previously to his 
death. A few minutes after the witness 
had left hm on Monday morning (Jan. 17), 
he shattered his head with a holster-pistol. 
Mr. Augustus Warren, solicitor, stated 
that he had frequent intercourse with the 
deceased, and had seen him the previous 
afternoon. He was then distressed in 
consequence of his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, and said he was quite sure “ he could 
not face his difficulties.’’ He was hesi- 
tating as to his going abroad, and was in 
fear of being arrested on the Monday. 
Verdict, ‘‘ Temporary insanity.’’ 





* The family of Mildmay was esta- 
blished in Essex at the period of the Re- 
formation by Thomas Mildmay, auditor 
of the Court of Augmentations, whose de- 
scendants flourished so widely, that in the 
reign of James I. there were nine families 
of Mildmay in Essex ; see Morant, ii. 4. 
The Mildmays of Moulsham-hall, near 
Chelmsford, were afterwards Barons and 
Earls FitzWalter. The family is now, 
we believe, wholly extinct in the male 
line. 


Ap. Sia R. Lavriz, Bart., K.C.B. 

Jan.7. Athis seat, Maxwelton-house, 
Dunfries-shire, in his 84th year, Sir Ro- 
bert Laurie, the sixth Baronet (1685), 
K.C.B., Admiral of the White. 

He was born May 25, 1764, the son of 
Sir Robert Laurie, a general officer in the 
army, Knight Marshal of Scotland, and 
M.P. for Dumfries-shire, by the Hon. Mary 
Elizabeth Ruthven, daughter of James 
third Lord Ruthven, and granddaughter 
of James second Earl of Bute; and suc- 
ceeded his father as sixth Baronet, on his 
decease in 1804. 

He entered the Royal Navy in 1780, 
and served as a Midshipman until 1790, 
when he was made Lieutenant, in which 
capacity he served on board the Queen 98 
in the action of the lst June, 1794, and 
received a wound on that glorious occasion. 

In June 1795 he was promoted to the 
rank of Commander, and appointed to the 
Zephyr sloop, stationed in the North Sea. 
Towards the latter end of 1796 he received , 
orders to proceed to the Leeward Islands, 
and onhis passage he captured la Refléche, 
a privateer of 12 guns and 67 men. In 
Feb. 1797 he was present at the reduction 
of Trinidad ; and on the 17th July follow- 
ing he was promoted to post-rank. 

His next appointment was to the An- 
dromache frigate, in which he was em- 
ployed principally on the North American 
and Jamaica stations, until the summer 
of 1804, when he was removed to the 
Cleopatra 32, and subsequently ordered 
to Halifax. On the 16th Feb. 1805, he 
very highly distinguished himself by cha- 
sing, and bringing to action, La Ville de 
Milan, a French frigate nearly double the 
size and force of the Cleopatra; and, 
though vanquished in the unequal contest, 
the French ship was so crippled as to be 
incapable, six days after, to offer the 
slightest resistance to the Leander 50, 
which also recaptured the Cleopatra. 

On this occasion, in testimony of the 
approbation of his countrymen, Sir Robert 
Laurie received honorary and pecuniary 
rewards from the Patriotic Fund. 

In the latter end of 1811 he was ap- 
pointed to the Ajax 74, and soon after 
ordered to the Mediterranean, where he 
continued until towards the end of the war. 

He was advanced to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral, July 19, 1821; to that of Vice- 
Admiral, Jan. 10, 1837; and to that of 
Admiral, at the last general promotion, 
Nov. 9, 1846. He was nominated a 
Knight Commander of the Bath in 1836. 

Sir Robert Laurie was unmarried, and 
there is no successor to the Baronetcy. 
His nephew Mr. Fector, of Dover, has 
taken the name of Laurie, as recorded in 
our last, p. 301. 
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Sir A. C, MairLanp Gipson, Bart. 
Feb. 7. At Edinburgh, in his 93d year, 
Sir Alexander Charles Maitland Gibson, 
the second Bart. of Clifton-hall, in the 
county of Edinburgh, and Kersie in Stir- 
lingshire (1818), an ordinary Director and 
en enenee of the Bank of Scot- 


He was the second but eldest surviving 
son of General the Hon. Sir Alexander 
Maitland, Bart. (brother to James seventh 
Earl of Lauderdale) by Penelope-Judith, 
daughter of Colonel Martin Madan; and 
the elder brother of General Frederick 
Maitland, of whom a memoir is given at 
p. 437 of our present Magazine. 

He was a Captain in his father’s regi- 
ment, the 49th Foot, and served in Ame- 
rica at the battles of Bunker’s Hill, 17th 
June, 1775; Long Island, 27th August, 
1776 ; and Brandywine, 11th September, 
1777; but retired from the army on his 
marriage, April 30, 1786, with Helen, 
eldest daughter and heiress of Alexander 
Gibson Wright, esq. of Clifton-hall and 
Kersie. During the last 60 years of his 
life he was devoted to the pursuits of agri- 
culture, and took an active part in improv- 
ing the modes of cultivation of the soil, 
and was long a member of the Highland 
Society. He was a consistent Whig in 
politics, but temperate and moderate in his 
principles, from which he never deviated. 

By the lady already named he had 
thirteen children: 1. Alexander Gibson- 
Maitland, esq. admitted a member of the 
faculty of Advocates in 1808, and died in 
Sept. 1828, having married Susan, daugh- 
ter of George Ramsay, esq. of Barnton, 
N.B., by whom he left issue two sons 
and three daughters; 2. James, in the 
Ceylon civil service, who died in 1826, aged 
37; 3. Thomas, who died an infant; 4. 
Charles, Lieut. R.N., who died at Edin- 
burgh in 1808; 5. Margaret, married in 
1819 to William Logan White, esq. barris- 
ter-at-law, but since deceased; 6. Pene- 
lope-Madan, who died 1804; 7. Anne- 
Charlotte, married in 1822 toCapt. William 
Stirling, 1st Dragoon Guards, of Castle- 
milk, co. Lanark, who died in 1825; 8. 
Augustus, a writer to the signet, who mar- 
ried in 1843, Elizabeth-Jane, daughter of 
the Rev. W. P. Richards, D.D., Rector of 
Stoke Abbas, Dorset ; 9. John, accountant 
in Edinburgh ; 10. Helen, married in 1827 
to James Maitland Hogg, esq. of Newlis- 
ton, co. Linlithgow; 11. Penelope-Madan, 
died 1836; 12. Charlotte; and 13. Frede- 
rick-Charles, a merchant in London. 

Sir Alexander is succeeded in the Ba- 
ronetcy by his grandson, now Sir Alex- 
ander Charles Maitland-Gibson, who was 
born in 1820, and married in 1841 Tho- 
masine-Agnes, dau. of James Hunt, esq. 


Sir NaTHAniet L. Peacocke, Barr. 

Nov. 1. Aged 78, Sir Nathaniel Levett 
Peacocke, the second Baronet, of Grange, 
co. Limerick (1802). 

He was the eldest son of Sir Joseph the 
first Baronet, by Elizabeth, only daughter 
of Thomas Cuffe, esq. of Grange, co. Kil- 
kenny, and half-sister to Lord Castlecoote, 
Having entered the army, he attained the 
rank of Colonel, but retired many years 
ago. 
He succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
death of his father; and married, June 20, 
1803, Henrietta, eldest daughter of Sir 
John Morris, of Clasemount, co. Glamor- 
gan, Bart. By that lady, who died in 
1825, he had issue Elizabeth; Joseph- 
Francis, his successor, born in 1805; and 
twin daughters, born in 1814. 





Sir R. W. Newman, Barr. 

Jan. 24. At Mamhead, Devonshire, 
aged 71, Sir Robert William Newman, 
Bart. a deputy lieutenant of that county, 
and formerly M.P. for Exeter. 

He was the eldest son of Thomas New- 
man, esq. of Dartmouth, by a daughter of 
John Page, esq. of London. He was first 
returned to Parliament at the general elec- 
tion of 1812 as one of the members for 
Bletchingley. At that of 1818 he became 
a candidate for the city of Exeter, and 
was successful, after a contest which ter- 
minated as follows : 


William Courtenay, esq. . . 750 
Robt. Wm. Newman, esq. . . 635 
Thomas Northmore, esq. . . 293 


the first gentleman professing Tory prin- 
ciples, Mr. Newman being a Whig, and 
Mr. Northmore a Liberal. In 1820 he 
was again successful after another poll. 
of which the result was 


William Courtenay, esq. . . 625 
Robt. Wm. Newman,esq.. . 532 
Sir W. T. Pole, Bart. . . . 278 


At the general election of 1826, Mr» 
Newman retired from the representation 
of Exeter; and in 1827 he served the 
office of high sheriff of the county of 
Devon. In 1836 he was created a Ba- 
ronet. 

Sir Robert Newman was a constant and 
munificent benefactor of the public insti- 
tutions of Exeter and its neighbourhood. 

He married Sept. 21 1813 Mary-Jane, 
third daughter of Richard Denne, esq. of 
Winchilsea, and became a widower in 
1834. He is succeeded by his son, now 
Sir Robert Lydston Newman, born iv 
1821, and a Captain in the 71st regiment. 





Rear-Apm. Sir T. Ussuer, K.C.B. 
Jan.6. At the Admiralty House, Cove, 
in the 69th year of his age, Sir Thomas 
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Ussher, K.C.B., K.C.H., Rear-Admiral 
of the White, and Commander-in-Chief 
of the Irish station. 

Rear-Adm. Ussher was born in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin, his father, the 
Rev. Henry Ussher, (said to have been 
a descendant of the celebrated Arch- 
bishop,) being a distinguished senior Fel- 
low of Trinity college, and the first Astro- 
nomer Royal of Ireland. He entered the 
naval service at an early age, under the 
patronage of Col. Burton Conyngham, 
and first went to sea in the Squirrel, 20 
guns, commanded by Capt. W. O'Brien 
Drury, onthe Irish station. After serving 
in this frigate during the commencement 
of the war of 1793, on the Coast of Guinea, 
Mr. Ussher was removed to the Invinci- 
ble, 74 guns, under the command of Capt. 
the Hon. Thomas Pakenham, under whom 
he bore part in the battles of May 29th 
and June 21st, 1794. In the spring of 
1795 Mr. Ussher followed Capt. Paken- 
kam into Le Juste, in the taking of which 
vessel, in the war of 1794, he also bore an 
active part. He subsequently served under 
Sir Hugh C. Christian, K.B., in the Prince 
George 98, Glory, second-rate, and Thun- 
derer 74. In the fifth year of his proba- 
tionary term he was appointed Acting 
Lieutenant of the Minotaur 74, and as- 
sisted Sir J. Laforey and Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby in the siege of St. Lucia, after the 
reduction of which island he was ap- 
pointed Acting Lieutenant of the Pelican 
brig. During his lieutenancy of this ves- 
sel, Mr. Ussher was engaged in more than 
twenty boat attacks, which he conducted 
with the utmost zeal and bravery, and in 
one of which he received a severe wound. 
He was appointed in May, 1799, third Lieut. 
of the frigate Trent, under the command of 
Capt. R. W. Otway, and on several oc- 
casions received the marked thanks of his 
commanding officer for his remarkable gal- 
lantry. Lieut. Ussher’s next appointment, 
after a severe illness, consequent on the 
many wounds received by him, was to the 
Nox cutter. His subsequent promotions 
were, in Oct. 1803, to the Joseph cutter, 
and in April, 1804, to the Colpoys brig. 
After several dashing exploits with the 
Spaniards and French, and assisting in the 
taking of the town and batteries of Hea, 
on the coast of Spain, he was again 
obliged, in consequence of his wounds, to 
resign his command, and retire from ac- 
tive service. 

On his recovery he was appointed, in 
Oct. 1806, to the command of the Red- 
wing, of 18 guns, and in May, 1808, was 
promoted to postrank. Shortly after this, 
hostilities with Spain having ceased, Capt. 
Ussher, in consequence of his declining 
health, retired from the command of the 
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Redwing, and returned to his native city, 
Dublin, where he was entertained at a 
dinner, given by a large party of noble- 
men and gentry, and presented with the 
freedom of the Irish capital. 

His next appointment was in 1809, to 
the command of the Leyden, of 64 guns. 
Owing to her defective state, this ship 
was paid off about the close of 1809, and 
Capt. Ussher remained on shore till April 
1811, when he was appointed to the Ame- 
rica 74, and shortly after promoted to the 
command of a small squadron on the 
coast of Grenada. His subsequent ap- 
pointments were to the Euryalus frigate, 
the Edioburgh 74, and the Undaunted 48. 
During his command of this last vessel he 
captured seven French frigates, and his 
services were of such a nature as to call 
forth the repeated acknowledgments of 
the Admiralty. It was in this same ves- 
sel, under Capt. Ussher’s command, that 
Napoleon was conveyed, after his abdica- 
tion, to the Island of Elba. On the 28th 
of April, 1814, at seven o’clock p.m., the 
ex-Emperor quitted his hotel at Frejus, 
accompanied by Capt. Ussher, and fol- 
lowed by the Russian and Prussian envoys 
to the beach, when, surrounded by a regi- 
ment of cavalry, he alighted from his car- 
riage, and, having embraced his friends, 
he took the arm of Capt. Ussher and 
stepped on board the boat of the Un- 
daunted. During the short voyage to and 
stay at Elba, Capt. Ussher won the re- 
spect and esteem of the fallen emperor. 

His next appointment was to the Dun- 
can, 74 guns, in which he returned to 
England, at the breaking up of the war 
establishment on the Mediterranean sta- 
tion. He now retired from active service, 
and was nominated a Companion of the 
Bath, in 1815. In 1831 he was appointed 
Commissioner of Bermuda and Halifax 
dockyards ; and he was subsequently com- 
modore and second in command of the 
fleet in the West Indies. He was nomi- 
nated a Knight Commander of the Hano- 
verian Guelphic Order in 1831; and a 
Knight Commander of the Bath in 184-. 
He became a Rear-Admiral of the Blue 
Nov.9, 1846; was nominated Commander- 
in-Chief of the Irish Station in June, 1847, 
and was further promoted to the rank of 
Rear-Admiral of the White on the 3d Jan. 
three days previous to his death. 

Sir Thomas Ussher married a daughter 
of Thomas Foster, esq. of Grove, Buck- 
inghamshire ; and has left six children— 
four sons and two daughters. He was in 
receipt of 250/. a-year pension for wounds, 
which were of a very severe character, re- 
ceived early in life. From the effects of 
a musket shot in the groin, received in a 
desperate cutting-out expedition in the 
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West Indies, whilst Lieutenant of the 
Pelican, he always suffered ; and during 
the war he was twice or three times obliged 
to retire from active service from its 
breaking out afresh. He had the further 
pension of 150/. for meritorious services. 

[A very long memoir of Sir Thomas 
Ussher’s services will be found in Mar- 
shall’s Royal Naval Biography, Suppt. 
Part I. pp. 317—360.] 





GENERAL FrepeRIcK MAITLAND. 

Jan. 27. At Tonbridge Wells, in his 
85th year, General Frederick Maitland, 
Colonel of the 58th Regt. 

He was born 3rd Sept. 1763, and was 
the youngest son of General the Hon. Sir 
Alexander Maitland, Baronet (brother of 
the seventh Earl of Lauderdale), by Pe- 
nelope, daughter of Colonel Martin Ma- 
dan, who was grandniece of Lord Chan- 
cellor Cowper — cousin to the poet, and 
sister of the eminent Dr. Madan, Bishop of 
Peterborough. Of his brothers, the eldest, 
Alexander, survived him but a few days, 
(see p. 435.) The second, Augustus, was 
killed while in command of the first bat- 
talion of Foot Guards, at Egmont-op-Zee 
in 1799. And the third, William, a mid- 
shipman, was drowned in attempting to 
save the lives of two ladies in the wreck of 
the Dartmouth East Indiaman in the Bay 
of Bengal in 1781. They had two sisters, 
Penelope, who married the Reverend Cope 
Marsham, Rector of Kew, and died 1846; 
and Charlotte, born 1767, unmarried and 
still living. 

This veteran officer entered the army in 
the 14th Regt. in 1779, and first of all 
served as a marine on board H. M. ship 
Union, belonging to the channel fleet and 
at the siege of Gibraltar in 1781. Ina 
period of war he was for four years an 
ensign, and almost the whole of his service 
was afterwards in the West Indies, where 
he was engaged in the capture of the 
several colonies in 1793-94 and 95, and 
was on the staff of the Quartermaster- 
general under Gen. Cuyler. He was sent 
home with despatches after the capture of 
Tobago, and got the brevet rank of Major. 
He was also aide-de-camp to General Sir 
Charles Grey (grandfather to the present 
Earl Grey), with whom he was also at the 
relief of Nieuport, on the coast of Holland, 
in 1793. He was engaged in two naval 
actions ; first, in 1793 on board H. M. 
sloop Fairy, 18 guns, Capt. (afterwards 
Admiral) Laforey, with a French 32-gun 
frigate, which was beaten off and escaped 
after a chase, in which action Capt. Mait- 
land commanded the Marines; and se- 
condly in 1797 on board H. M. ship 
Arethusa, Capt. Woolley, with a French 
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corvette, La Gaiété, 18 guns, which was 
taken, in which action Colonel Maitland 
commanded the cabin guns. 

In 1796, he was appointed Secretary to 
Gen. Sir Ralph Abercromby, and returned 
with him to the West Indies, and he was his 
confidential secretary until 1800, being with 
him at the capture of the French, Dutch, 
and Danish West India islands in 1796 
and 1797 ; also in Ireland during the Re- 
bellion in 1798, in Scotland, and with the 
expedition to the Helder in 1799. 

In 1800, having attained the rank of 
Colonel, he returned to the West Indies 
as Quartermaster-general ; was appointed 
Brigadier-General, and Commandant at 
Fort Royal. In 1801 he commanded a 
brigade at the capture of St. Bartholo- 
mew, St. Thomas, St. Martin, and Santa 
Cruz, under Sir Thomas Trigge, with 
whom also he was second in command at 
the taking of Surinam in 1804. 

In 1805 he was appointed Governor of 
Grenada, by the express command of his 
Majesty George III. to Lord Camden, 
and Major-General on the Staff, which 
government he held until 1811. 

In 1807 he was second in command 
under Lieut.-Gen. Bowyer at the second 
capture of St. Thomas and Santa Cruz, 
which had been restored at the Peace of 
Amiens in 1802, and received the surren- 
der of St. Thomas from the same Datch 
governor, Van Schogen, on the same spot 
he had met him on the same errand six 
years previously, in 1801. In 1809 he 
commanded under General Beckwith a 
division at the capture of Martinique, for 
which he received a gold medal and the 
thanks of Parliament ; he also commanded 
an expedition against the Saintes, which 
were taken immediately after. 

In 1811 he was appointed second in 
command of the army in Sicily under 
Lord William Bentinck. In 1812 he was 
sent in command of 6,550 men, half fo- 
reigners detached from the Anglo-Sicilian 
army, to make a diversion in favour of the 
Duke of Wellington on the eastern coast of 
Spain, where Marshal Sichet held the 
fortresses of Barcelona, Tarragona, Fi- 
gueras, Valencia, Gerona, and a dispos- 
able force of 28,000 men; he landed at 
Alicant, but under the arduousness of the 
task his health, impaired by a long West 
Indian service, 'failed him, and he returned 
to England.—(Vide Jones’s, Napier’s, and 
Sir Andrew Leith Hay’s Histories of the 
Peninsular War, and Robinson’s Life of 
Sir Thomas Picton, 2nd edition.) He was 
then granted the Lieut.-Governorship of 
Dominica by the King, as an express re- 
ward for his services. In 1810 he was 
appointed Colonel of the Ceylon Rifles, 
and in 1833 was removed to the 58th regi- 
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ment. He attained the full rank of Ge- 
neral in May 1825. 

General Maitland served, in all, 28 
years in the West Indies, a year and a half 
on board a ship, and a year anda half 
in the Mediterranean, also in Holland and 
Spain, and was nearly 69 years in the 
service. 

During the period he was on half-pay 
as a Lieutenant, and at the age of 20, 
having been reduced at the General Peace 
in 1783, he availed himself of the leisure 
thus afforded him, and completed his own 
education, having entered the army at the 
age of 16; he then improved his great natu- 
ral talents, when he would otherwise have 
been an idler, and acquired a proficiency 
in drawing without the aid of a master, 
read all the best authors in the French 
language, the Latin Classics and English 
Literature, in History, Poetry, and Phi- 
losopy ; studied Locke with delight, taught 
himself Geometry by the study of Euclid, 
and became a proficient in the various 
branches of Mathematics without the aid 
of a master, an example to the rising ge- 
neration, and proof of what an active mind 
will accomplish. He laid the founda- 
tion of his legal knowledge, by the study 
of Blackstone, which availed himself so 
much afterwards when Governor of Gre- 
nada, where he cleared off a heavy arrear 
of business, unassisted, as Chancellor, and 
during six years only one of his judg- 
ments was reversed, and that on a tech- 
nical point of law. 

Time for study during after-life was 
always found, even during most active 
employment; and the great subject of 
slavery, on which he had acquired so much 
practical knowledge, and on which his 
opinions were opposed to the abolitionists, 
eccupied much of his attention, and on 
which he committed his views to writing, 
as well as that most (to all men) anxious 
study of religion, on which he has left 
many valuable treatises in manuscript. 
He introduced also a great practical benefit 
to the country and to the army by the use 
of bronze to the arms—a great saving to 
the public expense, inasmuch as the mus- 
kets last longer, not being destroyed by 
the constant rubbing and brightening, less 
labour to the soldier, less risk from ex- 
plosion, and greater safety to an army 
from being less distinguishable at a dis- 
tance. He was the active promoter of 
that noble memento to the ‘‘ Soldier’s 
Friend,’’ the York column in Carlton 
Gardens, an ornament to the metropolis. 

A disinterested desire for the public 
benefit made him refase fees of commis- 
sion, which were otherwise his due, on the 
Commissions to the French Royalist 
Emigrés, and also fees of the Court of 


Chancery in Grenada, when calumny ru- 
moured that his diligence was from desire 
of gain. This was a sacrifice, for he was 
not rich ; but it placed him beyond sus- 
picion. This deprivation was compen- 
sated, however, by the moral courage it 
gave him, and the full belief that his cha- 
racter stood high in the opinion of society. 
Thus, of a most generous and benevolent 
disposition, a highly and self-cultivated 
mind, he strove to tread the path of per- 
fect rectitude in this life, and was conse- 
quently the beloved of all who came within 
his range, and had a true knowledge of 
his character. 

He married in Barbados, in November 
1790, Catharine, daughter of John Pretti- 
john, esq. of that island; and, out of a 
family of nine children, three only survive, 
with his widow, to lament his loss,—two 
daughters and a son: Charlotte, married 
in 1820 to Capt. Thomas Garth, R.N. of 
Haines Hill, Wilts, and left her a widow in 
1841, with a son and four daughters; 
Harriet, married in 1827 to Donald Mac- 
lean, esq. barrister-at-law, late M.P. for 
Oxford ; and Frederick Thomas Maitland, 
esq. Capt. h. p. late of 24th Foot, of 
Hollywich, East Grinstead, Sussex, who 
married in 1842 Emily - Augusta - Mary, 
youngest daughter of Major Richard Bing- 
ham Newland, of Drayton, Hants, and 
has issue two daughters and one son. 





Lizut.-Gen. ALEXANDER BETHUNE. 

Jan. 4. At Blebo, his seat in Scotland, 
in his 77th year, Lieut.- General Alex- 
ander Bethune. 

This gallant officer entered the army 
March 14, 1789, as Ensign in the 46th 
regiment, with which he served in Ireland 
and Gibraltar until 1793, when he was 
promoted to the command of an inde- 
pendent company. In 1794 he exchanged 
into the 49th regiment, which, on its re- 
turn from St. Domingo in 1795, was can- 
toned in England and Jersey until 1799, 
when it formed part of the expedition to 
Holland. Capt. Bethune there received 
a severe wound in the lungs at the battle 
of Alkmaer, from which he had only par- 
tially recovered when the regiment em- 
barked in 1801 for the Baltic, and in the 
attack off Copenhagen under Lord Nelson 
he received a wound from a cannon-shot, 
which lacerated his lower jaw, and so 
materially affected his health from the 
concussion that he was recommended to 
try the effect of a milder climate. On his 
way to return to England at the breaking 
out of hostilities in 1803 he was exposed 
to the decree of Napoleon, which arrested 
British subjects in the French territories, 
and remained a prisoner until 1814. He 
was promoted to the rank of Major in 
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April, 1802; and to that of Lieut.-Col. 
in Oct. 1809, and remained for some 
years on the half-pay of the 16th garrison 
battalion. He was further promoted to 
be Colonel, Aug. 1819; Major-General, 
July, 1830; and Lieutenant-General, 


Nov. 1841. 





Rear-Avs. P. Stopparr. 

Jan. 29. At Edinburgh, Pringle Stod- 
dart, esq. Rear-Admiral of the White. 

This veteran sailor commenced his ca- 
reer in 1782 in the service of the East 
India Compay; and entered the Royal 
Navy in 1783, on board the Exeter 64, 
forming one of the squadron under Sir E, 
Hughes, on the Indian station. In this 
ship he was present in the action with the 
French fleet off Cuddalore, and returned 
home in the Africa 64. Having served 
until 1786 in the Venus frigate, on that 
ship being paid off, he entered the Russian 
navy as a Lieutenant, and bore a part in 
the several battles which took place during 
the war between Catharine and Gustavus. 

In 1791, when a rupture took place be- 
tween Russia and this country, Mr. Stod- 
dart was received on board the Formidable 
as a midshipman, and subsequently re- 
turned to the East India Company’s ser- 
vice as a mate, in which situation he 
remained until 1793, when he again joined 
the Royal Navy, and after serving in the 
Andromache, Valiant, and Queen Char- 
lotte, until 1796, he was made Lieutenant 
in March that year, and appointed to the 
Trident 64. In that rank he served in 
several ships with much credit and dis- 
tinction, particularly in the Kent 74, 
where he obtained the unequivocal praise 
of Sir Ralph Abercromby and Sir Sidney 
Smith, for his zealous and gallant conduct 
in the battles of the 8th, 13th, and 24th 
of March, when he was attached to the 
seamen’s division serving on shore; and 
he was subsequently honoured with a gold 
medal from the Turkish government. 

In Jan. 1806 he was made Commander, 
and appointed to the Cruiser, in which 
vessel he captured two privateers ; and, 
being attached to Lord Gambier’s fleet 
during the siege of Copenhagen, and sta- 
tioned with the flotilla in-shore, he was 
several times warmly engaged. He was 
made Post, Oct. 13, 1807 ; and being ap- 
pointed to the Pallas frigate for a short 
time on the coast of Norway, he there 
captured two Danish privateers. 

He was advanced to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral Nov. 23, 1841. 

His son, Commander James Stoddart, 
R.N. attained that rank in 1842. 





Rear-Apm. J. F. MAPtes. 
May 12, 1847. At Kilburn Priory, Mid- 


dlesex, in his 79th year, Rear-Admiral 
John Fordyce Maples, R.N., C.B. 

He entered the Navy in 1782, as mid- 
shipman in the Triumph 74, commanded 
by Capt. (afterwards Adm.) Philip Af- 
fleck, and afterwards served with the late 
King on board the Hebe frigate. He af- 
terwards joined the Blonde 32, Capt. Wm. 
Affieck, and removed from her into the 
Centurion 50, the flag-ship of his first 
patron, on the Jamaica station. For se- 
veral subsequent years he was engaged in 
the Europa 50 and la Magicienne 32, in 
active service in the West Indies, the par- 
ticulars of which will be found in Mar- 
shall’s Royal Naval Biography, Suppt. 
Part III. 

From the last-named vessel he removed 
to the Queen 98, bearing the flag of Sir 
Hyde Parker. At the battle of Copen- 
hagen in 180] he served as a volunteer 
with Nelson’s division; and afterwards 
was for three months acting Commander 
of the Otter fire-vessel. 

His subsequent service when Lieutenant 
was in the Ganges 74, Prince George 98, 
Defence 74, Tigre 80, Naiad 38, and as 
first of the Mars and Atlas, third rates. 

He was promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander in 1810, and appointed to the 
Etna bomb, employed in defence of the 
Isla de Leon. In 1813 he commanded 
the Pelican brig, in which on the 18th 
Aug. he captured the American sloop 
Argus, and for that action he was pro- 
moted to post-rank on the 23d of the 
same month. 

He was nominated a Companion of the 
Bath in Oct. 1815; and promoted to the 
rank of a retired Rear-Admiral in Nov. 
1846. 

He married in 1814 the widow of Mr. 
John Carthew, attorney, of Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, the brother to Adm. Carthew. 





Cou. Francis SHertock, K.H. 

Jan. 15. At Southwell, Notts, aged 
71, Colonel Francis Sherlock, K.H. late 
of the 4th Royal Irish Dragoon Guards, 
and a Justice of the Peace for the county 
of Nottingham. 

He entered the army in Aug. 1793, as 
Cornet in the 8th Light Dragoons, in 
which he was appointed Lieutenant and 
Captain the 22nd of Dec. following. In 
April, 1794, he landed at Ostend, and 
joined the army of Gen. Clerfayt, and was 
placed in the corps under Gen. Hammer- 
stein, in which the 8th Light Dragoons 
served the whole of that campaign. On 
the 18th May, 1794, he was engaged in 
the attack of the village of Bourbeque, 
which was cleared of the enemy, although 
defended by several pieces of cannon; 
but this advantage was dearly purchased, 
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as of the Hessian squadron but one 
officer and six men returned : of the 8th 
Light Dragoons, two officers, Lieut.-Col. 
Hart and Capt. Sherlock, and twelve men, 
the rest being destroyed, except a few 
prisoners. Gen. Clerfayt. was pleased to 
direct his approbation of the conduct of 
Capt. Sherlock to be expressed in orders 
on the 20th of May, 1794. During the 
brilliant but unsuccessful exertions made 
to raise the siege of Ypres, the 8th Light 
Dragoons had daily opportunities of mani- 
festing their zeal; and in July, having 
marched as the advanced guard of the 
Marquess of Hastings’s corps from Ostend, 
they were engaged in a severe rencontre 
with the French Dragoons at Alost, on 
the Scheldt, in which they again suffered 
a considerable loss of both officers and 
men. In Sept. 1794, when Sir R. Aber- 
cromby endeavoured to retake the posi- 
tion of Boxtel, Capt. Sherlock was in the 
advance and rear guard, and had his 
charger killed under him. He served the 
winter campaign on the Waal and Rhine, 
and the retreat through Holland and 
Westphalia. In 1795 he was with the 
army under Sir David Dundas in the 
Duchy of Bremen. 

In Aug. 1796, he embarked for the 
Cape of Good Hope, and was there ap- 
pointed Major of Brigade, and served on 
the Staff of Gen. Vandeleur in the inte- 
rior of Africa, at once commanding the 
dragoons and discharging the duties of a 
Staff Officer. He was promoted to a ma- 
jority in the regiment June 4, 1801; 
whereupon Lieut.-Gen. F. Dundas ap- 
pointed him to the command of the flank 
corps of the army of the Cape, and soon 
after detached him with a considerable 
force to command at the most distant 
stations of the colony, until the Cape was 
ceded. When the British troops relanded 
and kept possession of the Cape, Lieut.- 
Gen. F. Dundas gave this officer the 
command of the dragoons, who were to 
watch the movements of the Dutch. In 
1803, on the evacuation of the Cape, he re- 
turned to Europe to re-establish a broken 
constitution. 

He was appointed Major of the 4th 
Dragoon Guards the 28th of Aug. 1804 ; 
Lieut.-Colonel in the army the 25th of 
April 1808; Lieut.-Colonel in the 4th 
Dragoon Guards the 16th Feb. 1809 ; and 
Colonel in the army the 4th of June 1814. 

Tuomas Duncomsg, Esa. 

Dee. 7. At his seat, Copgrove, York- 
shire, aged 78, Thomas Duncombe, esq. 
brother to the late Lord Feversham, and 
uncle to Lord Feversham. 

Mr. Duncombe was the third son of 
Charles — Duncombe, esq. of Dun- 
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combe Park, Yorkshire, by Isabel, daugh- 
ter of — Soleby, of Helmsley, co. York, 
esq. and married Emma, eldest daughter 
of the Right Rev. Dr. John Hinchliffe, 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough ; and by 
that lady, who died in 1840, he had issue 
four sons and three daughters: 1. Tho- 
mas Slingsby Duncombe, esq. M.P. for 
Finsbury, who is unmarried ; 2. the Rev. 
Henry John Duncombe, Rector of Kirkby 
Misperton, Yorkshire, who married in 
1831 Georgiana, daughter of J. D. Neshain, 
esq. of Blackwell, Durham; 3. Emma, 
married in 1821 to Henry Hay Dawkins, 
esq,; 4. Frances-Barbara, married in 1830 
to the Hon. and Rev. John Venables-Ver- 
non, Prebendary of Southwell, Rector of 
Kirkby and Sutton; 5. Harriet, married in 
1834 to Richard Henry Vade, esq. son of 
late Rev. Ashton Vade, by Mary-Rachael, 
daughter of the Hon. Richard Walpole ; 
6. the Rev. Edward Duncombe, Rector of 
Newton Kyme, co. York, who married, 
in 1825, Susan, only daughter of the late 
Rev. Charles Mainwaring, of Oteley Park, 
Shropshire ; and 7. George. 


Davip Erskine, Esa. or CARDROssS. 

Nov. 28. In Manor Place, Edinburgh, 
aged 75, David Erskine, esq. of Cardross. 

He was the fourth but eldest surviving 
son of James Erskine, esq. (descended 
from David second Lord Cardross, great- 
grandfather of Henry-David tenth Earl of 
Buchan,) by Lady Christian Bruce, second 
daughter of William Earl of Kincardine. 
He succeeded to his extensive property by 
the death of his father, March 27, 1802. 

Cardross married, Sept. 5, 1803, the 
Hon. Keith Elphinstone, fourth daughter 
of John 11th Lord Elphinstone; and by 
that lady, who died Aug. 4, 1841, he had 
issue four sons: 1. James, who died in 
1844 a widower; 2. John Elphinstone 
Erskine, Commander R.N.; 3. George- 
Keith, who married, in 1837, Selina, 
daughter of Lieut.-Col. Chambers; and 
4, William. 


T. Orsy Hunter, Ese. 

Dec. 13. In Grosvenor-place, Pimlico, 
aged 72, Thomas Orby Hunter, esq. 

He was the son and heir of Charles 
Orby Hunter, esq. of Croyland Abbey, 
Lincolnshire. by Elizabeth, daughter and 
heir of George Howard, esq. of Dublin. 
His grandfather, Thomas Orby Hunter, 
esq. of Waverley Abbey, Surrey, for some 
years M.P. for Winchelsea, who died in 
1770, was the son of Major-Gen. Robert 
Hunter, Governor of New York, and after- 
wards Commander of the Forces in Ja- 
maica, where he died in 1734, by Eliza- 
beth, widow of Lord John Hay, second 
son of John second Marquess of Tweed- 
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dale, and only child and heir of Sir Tho- 
mas Orby, of Croyland Abbey, the third 
and last Baronet of that family, who died 
in 1724. 

Mr. Orby Hunter was a distinguished 
leader of fasbionable circles in the last 
generation, and his name was prominent 
in the annals of the turf. He sold the 
Croyland estate about fifteen years ago to 
the Marquess of Exeter. The estates of 
Wilsford and Burton Pedwardine, also 
brought by the heiress of Orby, had been 
sold many years before, the former to the 
Duke of Rutland, and the latter to B. 
Handley, esq. 

He married at Tamerton, Sept. 26, 1796, 
Frances, 4th and youngest daughter of J. 
Modyford Heywood, esq. of Maristowe, 
Devonshire, by Catharine, daughter of 
Chiverton Hartopp, esq. who was sister 
to Mary Countess Howe, wife of the Ad- 
miral Richard first Earl Howe; and by 
that lady had two daughters, Charlotte, 
married to Charles Wombwell, now Charles 
Orby Wombwell, esq. and Georgiana, 
married in 1824 to the present Sir George 
Wombwell, Bart. 





Joun Leeca, Esa. 

April 16,1847. At Lea, in the parish of 
Witley, Surrey, aged 86, Jobn Leech, 
esq. of that place and King’s Arms House, 
Southwark, formerly M.P. for the West- 
ern division of that county. 

He was the son of John Leech, esq. of 
the same place, which he acquired by 
marriage, and who purchased the manor 
of Combe in Godalming in 1764. (His- 
tory of Surrey, by Manning and Bray.) 

He was senior Captain of the Witley 
volunteers by commission dated Sept. 22, 
1803. We believe he never served the 
office of high sheriff of Surrey ; but at the 
general election of 1832 he was returned 
to Parliament for the Western division of 
the county, by the Liberal party, after a 
poll which terminated as follows : 


Wa. Joseph Denison, esq. 1511 
John Leech, esq. 1430 
Holme Sumner, esq. 1194 


He retired at the dissolution of 1835. 

Mr. Leech was the very type of an old 
English country gentleman : benevolent, 
active, intelligent, upright, honourable, 
and of a truly independent and manly 
mind. His memory will be long cherished 
by his friends, and his death deplored by 
a wide circle of intimate acquaintance. 





Grorce Moreay, Esa. 

Dec. 24. At Biddlesdon Park, co. 
Buckingham, aged 54, George Morgan, 
esq. of that place, and of Abercothy, co. 
Carmarthen, a Deputy Lieutenant of the 
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counties of Buckingham, Northampton, 
and Carmarthen, and a magistrate of those 
counties and of Oxfordshire. 

He was the son of George Morgan, esq. 
of Abercothy, and of Biddlesdon Park, 
(purchased in 1791 from Lady Fermanagh,) 
by Frances, daughter of William Madbott, 
esq. of Bulmarsh near Reading. He suc- 
ceeded his father in his estates, and served 
the office of Sheriff of Buckinghamshire in 
1826. He was also for some time Lieut.- 
Colonel of the Bucks Yeomanry Cavalry. 

Mr. Morgan married in 1#20 Anna- 
Eliza, fourth daughter of L. Oliver, esq. 
of Brill House, co. Buckingham, and 
had issue three sons: George, born in 
1833, Francis-Frederick-Courthope, and 
Chandos- Henry-Stuart-Temple. 





ALEXANDER PowELt, Esa. 

Dec. 25. Aged 65, Alexander Powell, 
esq. of Hurdcott, Wiltshire. 

He was the representative of a family 
long seated in Salisbury, and grandson of 
Sir Alexander Powell, Knt. formerly Re- 
corder of that city, who, by his third wife, 
Catharine Willes, daughter of Edward 
Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, had issue 
one son, Francis, who married Anna- 
Maria, daughter of Sydenham Burroughs, 
esq. of Salisbury, and dying in 1786, left 
an only son and heir, the subject of this 
notice. 

Mr. Powell was sheriff of Wiltshire in 
180-, and formerly sat in Parliament for 
the borough of Downton, from the year 
1427 until the dissolution in 1830. 

Likehis grandlather, he married a daugh- 
ter of a Bishop of Bath and Wells, namely, 
in July 1807, Joanna, second danghter of 
the Right Rev. Henry Law, and niece to 
Lord Ellenborough. By that lady he had 
issue three sons and four daughters. The 
former are, 1. Alexander Pitts Elliott 
Powell. esq. who married in 1839 Mary- 
Elizabeth-Vere-Booth, only child of the 
late William Tyndale, esq.; 2. George- 
Francis - Sydenham ; 3. Henry Lionel. 
The daughters are, 1. Anne-Maria, mar- 
ried in 1830 to Richard Strachey, esq. 
younger son of Sir H. Strachey, Bart. ; 
2, Joanna, married in 1839 to the Rev. 
Thomas Garratt, M.A., third son of Tho- 
mas Garratt, esq. of Ellington, Kent ; 
3, Jane, married in 1836 to the Rev. R. 
Pole ; and 4. Catharine-Augusta. 





SamMvEL Duckworts, Esa. 

Dec. 3. At Paris, Samuel Duckworth, 
esq. M.A., one of the Masters in Chan- 
cery. 

He was a member of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1810, as 9th Wrangler, M.A. 1813; and 
he was called to ~ - by the Hon. 
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Society of Lincoln’s Inn, July 3, 1813. 
He practised as an equity draftsman, and 
was one of the Commissioners of Inquiry 
into the Law of Real Property. 

In 1837 he was returned to Parliament 
for Leicester, in conjunction with Mr. 
Easthope, who defeated the former Con- 
servative members, Mr. Goulburn and 
Mr. Gladstone, by 1816 votes to 1454; 
and, although he did not take any con- 
spicuous part in public li‘e, he was always 
a consistent and steady adherent of the 
liberal party. In March 1839 he vacated 
his seat by accepting a mastership in 
Chancery, the duties of which he dis- 
charged in a way to do equal credit to his 
own high professional character and to 
the discrimination of the minister who 
selected him for the office. 





Miss HERSCHEL. 

Jan. 9. At Hanover, in her ninety- 
eighth year, Miss Caroline Lucretia 
Herschel, sister to the late Sir William 
Herschel, and aunt to Sir John William 
Herschel, Bart. 

She was the fourth daughter of Isaac 
Herschel and Anna Ilse Moritzen, his 
wife,— and sister to the celebrated astro- 
nomer of that name, as well as the con- 
stant companion and sole assistant of his 
astronomical labours, to the success of 
which her indefatigable zeal, diligence, 
and singular accuracy of calculation not a 
little contributed. She was born in 
Hanover on the 16th of March 1750; 
where she resided under the parental roof 
till her twenty-second year—when she 
joined her brother, then actively engaged 
in the musical profession in Bath, in 
England, a country which was destined to 
be her home for half a century. There, 
from the first commencement of his astro- 
nomical pursuits, her attendance on both 
his daily labours and nightly watches was 
put in requisition ; and was found so use- 
ful that on his removal to Datchet, and 
subsequently to Slough,—he being then 
occupied with his reviews of the heavens 
and other researches—she performed the 
whole of the arduous and important 
duties of his astronomical assistant,—not 
only reading the, clocks and noting down 
all the observations from dictation as an 
amanuensis, but subsequently executing 
the whole of the extensive and laborious 
numerical calculations necessary to render 
them available to Science, as well as a 
multitude of others relative to the various 
objects of theoretical and experimental 
inquiry in which during his long and 
active career he at any time engaged. 
For the performance of these duties his 
Majesty King George the Third was 
graciously pleased to place her in the 


receipt of a salary sufficient for her sin- 
gularly moderate wants and retired habits. 

Arduous, however, as these occupations 
must appear,—especially when it is con- 
sidered that her brother’s observations 
were always carried on (circumstances 
permitting) till day-break, without regard 
to season, and indeed chiefly in the winter, 
—they proved insufficient to exhaust her 
activity. In their intervals she found 
time both for actual astronomical obser- 
vations of her own and for the execution 
of more than one work of great extent and 
utility. 

The observations here alluded to were 
made with a small Newtonian sweeper 
constructed for her by her brother; with 
which, whenever his occasional absence or 
any interruption to the regular course of 
his observations permitted, she searched 
the heavens for comets,—and that so 
effectively as on no less than eight several 
occasions to be rewarded by their dis- 
covery (viz. on Aug. 1, 1786; Dec. 21, 
1788; Jan. 9, 1790; April 17, 1790; 
Dec. 15, 1791; Oct. 7, 1793; Nov. 7, 
1795; and Aug. 6, 1797). On five of 
these occasions (recorded in the pages of 
the ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions’’ of Lon- 
don) her claim to the first discovery is ad- 
mitied. These sweeps moreover proved 
productive of the detection of several 
remarkable nebule and clusters of stars 
previously unobserved: among which 
may be specially mentioned the superb 
Nebula, No. 1, Class V. of Sir William 
Herschel’s catalogues—an object bearing 
much resemblance to the celebrated nebula 
in Andromeda discovered by Simon Ina- 
rius—as also the Nebula V. No. 18; the 
12th and 27th clusters of Class VIT.; and 
the 45th, 65th, 72nd, 77th, and 78th, of 
Class VIII. of those catalogues. 

The astronomical works which she 
found leisure to complete were: Ist. “A 
Catalogue of 561 Stars observed by Flam- 
steed,””—but which, having escaped the 
notice of those who framed the “ British 
Catalogue’’ from that astronomer’s obser- 
vations, are not therein inserted: 2nd. 
‘* A General Index of Reference to every 
Observation of every Star inserted in the 
British Catalogue.’” These works were 
published together in one volume by the 
Royal Society; and to their utility in 
subsequent researches Mr. Baily, in his 
‘* Life of Flamsteed,’’ pp. 388, 390, bears 
ample testimony. She further completed 
the reduction and arrangement as a ‘‘ Zone 
Catalogue ’’ of all the nebulz and clusters 
of stars observed by her brother in his 
sweeps: a work for which she was 
honoured with the Gold Medal of the 
Astronomical Society of London, in 1828, 
—which Society also conferred on her the 
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unusual distinction of electing her an hono- 
rary member. 

On her brother’s death, in 1822, she 
returned to Hanover; which she never 
again quitted,—passing the last twenty- 
six years of her life in repose, enjoying the 
society and cherished by the regard of her 
remaining relatives and friends, gratified 
by the occasional visits of eminent astro- 
nomers, and honoured with many marks 
of favour and distinction on the part of 
the King of Hanover, the Crown Prince, 
and his amiable and illustrious consort. 

To within a very short period of her 
death her health continued uninterrupted, 
her faculties perfect, and her memory 
(especially of the scenes and circum- 
stances of former days) remarkably clear 
and distinct. Her end was tranquil and 
free from suffering—a simple cessation of 
life.— Atheneum. 





» Parrick Murrey, Esa. 

Dec. 1. In London, Patrick Murphy, 
esq. “the Weather Prophet.’’ 

This gentleman’s name filled the mouths 
of the whole English population ten years 
ago as the author of ‘‘ A Weather Alma- 
nac on Scientific Principles, showing the 
state of the weather for every day of the 
year 1838. By P. Murphy, Esq. M.N.S. 
&c. [which initials, on inquiry, he ac- 
knowledged to imply ‘ Member of no So- 
ciety !’] author of the New Theory of Me- 
teorology and Physics on the principle of 
Solar and Planetary Reflection, and of 
different works on these subjects.’’ 

His lucky predictions in this publica- 
tion, in respect to one or two remarkable 
changes of weather, raised his celebrity to 
a great height as a Weather Prophet, and 
the shop of his publisher Mr. Whittaker 
suffered a siege which almost ended in its 
destruction. The Almanac has been since 
occasionally published, but its sale very 
much fell off after the ‘‘ nine days’ won- 
der’? was passed, and latterly it had 
been very limited. Mr. Murphy, how- 
ever, persevered in his pursuits, and he 
had just completed arrangements for the 
issue of an edition of his Almanac for 
1848, and was with his publisher, Mr. 
Effingham Wilson, in perfect health, only 
a few hours prior to his death. 

We believe Mr. Murphy’s first work 
was “An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of Miasmata, more particularly 
illustrated in the former and present state 
of the Campagna di Roma,’’ a volume of 
150 pages, published in 1825. 

He was also the author of— 

Rudiments of the primary forces of 
Gravity, Magnetism, and Electricity, in 
their agency on the Heavenly Bedies. 
1830, 8vo. 
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The Anatomy of the Seasons, and Wea- 
ther Guide-Book. 1834. 8vo. 

Meteorology considered in its connexion 
with Astronomy, Climate, and the geo- 
graphical distribution of Animals and 
Plants, equally as with the Seasons and 
Changes of the Weather. 1836. 8vo. 

Observations on the laws and cosmical 
dispositions of Nature in the Solar Sys- 
tem. With two papers on Meteorology 
and Climate. 1843. 12mo. The ‘‘ two 
papers ” were written for the Society of 
Scienziati Italiani meeting at Padua, of 
which Mr. Murphy was elected a member. 





Tuomas Barker, Esa. 

Dec.11. At Bath, in his 79th year, 
Thomas Barker, esq. painter. 

Mr. Barker was born in 1769, at a vil- 
lage near Pontypool, in Monmouthshire. 
His father (the son of a barrister) having 
run through considerable property, com- 
menced artist, but never, we believe, 
attempted more than the portraits of 
horses, &c., especially those of his own 
stud. Young Barker showed an early 
genius for drawing figures and designing 
landscapes: and on the removal of his 
family to Bath, an opportunity was pre- 
sented for calling his talents into action. 
Mr. Spackman, an opulent coach-builder 
of that city, perceiving in the lad un- 
doubted evilence of great ability, took 
him under his protection, liberally pro- 
vided for him, and gave him every means 
to follow up the bent of his inclination. 
During the first four years of Mr. Barker’s 
residence with his patron, he employed 
himself in copying the works of the old 
Dutch and Flemish masters, Vanderneer, 
Rembrandt, Ruysdael, &c., which he 
imitated so closely that his copies could 
only be distinguished from the originals 
by the best judges. At the age of twenty- 
one he was sent to Rome by Mr. Spack- 
man, who allowed the young artist a car- 
riage, and ample funds to maintain his 
position there as a gentleman. While in 
the Imperial City he painted but little, 
contenting himseif with storing his mind 
with such knowledge as might be applied 
usefully hereafter, and becoming the in- 
timate associate of all the eminent artists 
and Jiferati at that time in Rome. It may 
be here mentioned that Mr. Barker never 
took a lesson in drawing or painting; his 
own genius and the examples furnished 
him by Mr. Spackman being his only 
instructors. 

While Mr. Barker’s talents were in full 
vigour, no artist of his time had a greater 
hold on popular favour; his pictures of 
“The Woodman,” ‘“ Old Tom,’’ (painted 
before he was seventeen years of age,) his 
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** Gipsy ’’ groups and rustic figures, have 
been copied upon almost every available 
material which would admit of decoration ; 
Staffordshire pottery, Worcester china, 
Manchester cottons, and Glasgow linens ; 
the manufactures of Birmingham and 
Pontypool, of Sheffield, York, Wolver- 
hampton and Clerkenwell, were deeply 
indebted to his pencil for the ornamental 
designs on their respective manufactures. 
Yet for this service rendered by the artist 
to the artisan he never claimed a fraction 
for copyright, but rejoiced in the reflection 
that his labours and his talent afforded 
profitable employment to others, and were 
— means of enriching more than him- 
self. . 

Mr. Barker was an occasional exhibitor 
at the British Institution for nearly half a 
century, during which period he sent 
nearly one hundred pictures ; even so late 
as last year, and when he had far exceeded 
his ‘‘threescore years and ten,’’ he ex- 
hibited two pictures which bore good evi- 
dence his mind was yet green and vigorous, 
and his hand had not “lost its cunning.”’ 
During the extended period of his artistic 
career, his numerous productions em- 
braced almost the entire range of pictorial 
subjects; they have the marks of true 
genius stamped upon them; deep study, 
Original thought, much practical know- 
ledge, and free execution. No picture of 
the English school is more universally 
known and appreciated than ‘‘ The Wood- 
man,” of which it appears two were 
painted, both of them from nature, and 
of life size: the first was sold to Mr. 
Macklin for 500 guineas; the second, 
which realised the same sum, is now the 
property of Lord W. Powlett. But per- 
haps the noblest effort of Mr. Barker’s 
pencil is the magnificent fresco, 30 feet in 
length and 12 feet in height, painted on 
the wall of his residence, Sion Hill, Bath; 
the subject of which is, ‘* The Inroad of 
the Turks upon Scio, in April, 1822.’ 

The sketches of Mr. Barker afford a 
better insight into his knowledge of art 
than even his paintings: they have been 
described by a competent judge as “ bring- 
ing to mind the very best and most 
highly-valued treasures of the old Italian 
masters ,”’ truthful in conception, bold and 
firm in ontline, and correct in drawing. 

In forming an estimate of Mr. Barker’s 
‘works, we must bear in mind that he was 
anbitious to realise only his own con- 
c2ptions, without any attempt to follow 
the style of any master or artist, ancient 
or modern. This abstinence from com- 
petition has been both beneficial and in- 
jurious to him, for, while it has stamped 
his works with the characteristic originality 
of his own mind, it has tended to make 
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them and their author less known than 
they otherwise would undoubtedly have 
been. His pictures always tell their own 
tale; simply, yet distinctively ; they make 
their own impressions, not perhaps when 
first looked upon, but by being closely 
investigated, and tried by a knowledge of 
the true principles of art; and these 
impressions are ever favourable and en- 
during. 

Mr. Barker amassed, at one time, con- 
siderable property by the sale of his pro- 
ductions; one gentleman alone having 
paid him at different times as much as 
7,000. He expended a large sum in 
erecting a mansion for his residence, en- 
riching it with costly ornaments, and 
filling it with sculptures and other choice 
productions of art ; but his own personal 
wants were most moderate, and his libe- 
rality to the indigent was great. Amiable 
in all the relations of life, possessing a 
mind stored with varied and extensive in- 
formation, his company was eagerly sought 
for and his friendship highly appreciated 
in the best society. 

The largest collection of Mr. Barker's 
works is in the possession of J. H. S. Pig- 
gott, esq. of Brockley Hall, near Bath, the 
gentleman referred to above: Sir W. R. 
S. Cockburn has also many of his pictures, 
and various other mansions in the neigh- 
bourhood of his residence are adorned 
with specimens of his pencil. (Art Union). 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

Dec. 13. At St. Katharine’s, Regent’s 
Park, aged 83, the Rev. George Frederick 
Louisa Nicolay, one of the Brethren of 
that collegiate church, and Rector of St. 
Michael Royal in the city of London. He 
was a Student of Christ church, Oxford, 
M.A. 1787; was instituted in 1790 to the 
rectory of St. Michael Royal, and in 1801 
to the vicarage of Little Marlow, Bucks ; 
and appointed a Brother of St. Katharine’s 
Hospital near the Tower of London, Jan. 1, 
1802. He was also Chaplain to H.R.H. 
the Duke of York. 

At Hamilton Terrace, St. John’s Wood, 
aged 30, the Rev. Edward Robert Twiss, 
M.A. of Bushey, Herts. late one of the 
Curates of St. George’s Hanover Square. 
He was scn of Dr. Twiss, of Cambridge 
Terrace, Hyde Park, and brother toTravers 
Twiss, esq. D.C.L. late Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy in the University of Oxford. 

Dec. 15. At Askham Bryan, near York, 
the Rev. Henry King. 

At East Grinstead, aged 47, the Rev. 
Christopher Nevilt, Vicar of that parish. 
He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1823. He was formerly Chaplain to - 





the English residents at Lisbon; who, on 
his return to England, presented him with 
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a purse of 200/. Being afterwards Curate 
of East Grinstead, on the death of the in- 
cumbent in 1835 the inhabitants addressed 
a memorial recommending him to the pa- 
tron, the Countess of Plymouth, who in 
consequence presented him to the benefice. 

Dec. 16. At his residence, Muswell 
Hill, Middlesex, aged 63, the Rev. Richard 
Haygarth, Incumbent of Stapleford, Notts, 
to which he was presented in 1815 by 
Lord Chancellor Eldon. 

Dec. 17. At St. Stephen’s, Canter- 
bury, aged 85, the Rev. Henry Plumptre, 
LL.B. Rector of the South Mediety of 
Claypole, Lincolnshire. He was of Queen’s 
college, Cambridge, LL.B. 1796; and 
was presented to South Claypole in 1793 
by J. P. Plumptre, esq. 

Dec, 22. At Kilmecow, co. Kilkenny, 
aged 71, the Hon. and Rev. George Theo- 
bald Bourke, only surviving brother of 
the Earl of Mayo and the late Bishop of 
Waterford and Lismore. He was born 
April 15, 1776, the fourth and youngest 
son of the Most Rev. and Right Hon. 
Joseph-Deane the third Earl, Lord Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, by Elizabeth only daugh- 
ter of Sir Richard Meade, Bart. and sister 
to John first Earl of Clanwilliam. He 
married in 1808 Angusta-Georgiana, se- 
cond daughter of Thomas Webster, esq. 
of Lisnanrush, and has left issue three 
sons and one daughter. The Rev. John 
Bourke, his second son, is Vicar of Kil- 
meadon, co. Waterford. 

Dec. 23. At Sidmouth, aged 88, the 
Rev. William Salter, Rector of North- 
leigh and Cadeleigh, Devonshire, to the 
former of which he was instituted in 1797, 
and to the latter in 1800. 

Dec. 24. Aged 61, the Rev. John 
Clarke, Rector of Clayhidon, and Perpe- 
tual Curate of Dunkeswell, and a magis- 
trate for the counties of Devon and So- 
merset. He was instituted to both those 
churches in 1814, the former being in his 
own patronage. His friends were pre- 
paring a testimonial of their esteem for 
his services as a magistrate, when his fatal 
illness intervened. It consisted of plate 
of the value of 230/. and bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription :—‘‘ Given to the Rev. 
John Clarke, by 244 of his friends and 
neighbours, to testify the sense they enter- 
tain of the manner in which he has dis- 
charged his public and private duties.— 
Dec. 29th, 1847.” 

At Bath, the Rev. John Primatt Maud, 
Curate of Swainswick, Somerset. He was 
of Caius college, Cambridge, B.A. 1815, 
M.A. 1819. 

Dec. 29. Aged 81, the Rev. John 
Davies, Rector of Glooston and Staunton 
Wyville, Leicestershire. He was of ‘'Tri- 
nity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1789, as 
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12th Wrangler, M.A. 1792. He was pre- 
sented to the former church in 1802 by 
the Earl of Cardigan, and to the latter in 
1820 by the same patron. 

At Leamington, the Rev. William Don- 
caster, Vicar of Normanton on Trent, 
Notts, and Rector of Winterbourne Bas- 
sett, Wilts. He was of Magdalene college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1800, B.D. 1807. He was 
instituted to the former church, which was 
in his own patronage, in 1804, and pre- 
sented to the latter in 1818 by his college. 

At Weston Zoyland, Somersetshire, 
aged 69, the Rev. William Marshall. 

The Rev. Joseph Townson, Curate of 
Grantchester, near Cambridge. He was 
of Queen’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1838, 
M.A. 1841. 

Lately. At Heptonstall, Yorkshire, 
aged 81, the Rev. Jos. Charnock, for fifty- 
four years Incumbent of that chapelry, in 
the parish of Halifax, and forty years Head 
Master of the Grammar-school. 

At Rougham, aged 93, the Rev. Thomas 
Scotman, Rector of Buckland, Glouces- 
tershire. He was of Christ's college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1776, M.A. 1779; and 
at the time of his death he was the oldest 
member of the senate on the boards of the 
university. He was presented to the rec- 
tory of Buckland (which is in the gift of 
Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart.) in 1793. 

Jan. 2. At West Lodge, Downing col- 
lege, Cambridge, aged 32, the Rev. Lowry 
Guthrie, M.A. 

At Feltham, Middlesex, aged 69, the 
Rev. Edward Vale. He was of Mag- 
dalene college, Cambridge, B. A. 1817, 
M.A. 1820, 

Jan.3. At Hill house, Southwell, aged 
78, the Rev. Juhn Thomas Becher, Senior 
Canon and Vicar-General of the collegiate 
church of Southwell, and Rector of Barn- 
borough, Yorkshire. He was educated at 
Westminster school, and thence elected a 
Student of Christ church, Oxford, where 
he took the degree of M.A. in 1795; was 
elected to the prebend of South Muskham, 
in the collegiate church of Southwell, in 
1818; and was presented by that chapter 
to the rectory of Barnborough in 1830. 
He was formerly chairman of the quarter 
sessions for the northern division of Not- 
tinghamshire, which office having honour- 
ably filled for thirty years he resigned in 
April 1836. 

At Lamorran, Cornwall, aged 76, the 
Rev. William Curgenven, Rector of that 
parish. He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1793, and was presented 
to his living by the Earl of Falmouth in 
1803. 

Jan. 4. Aged 47, the Rev. William 
D. Baker, Vicar of Cherry Willingham, 
Lincolnshire, to which he was instituted 
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in 1832. He was formerly Chaplain to 
the Lincoln Poor Law Union, and resigned 
in Dec. 1845. 

Aged 77, the Rev. Thomas Knowles, 
Rector of South Somercoates, Lincoln- 
shire, and Dean Rural. He was of Mag- 
dalene college, Cambridge, B.A. 1795, and 
was presented to his church in 1817 by the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Jan. 6. Aged 67, the Rev. Thomas 
Hawker, for nearly thirty years Curate of 
Trusham, near Chudleigh, Devon. third 
and last surviving son of the late Rev. 
Dr. Hawker. 

Jan. 8. At the residence of his son 
Mr. Edwin Gurney, Cambourne, Corn- 
wall, aged 85, the Rev. Thomas Peter 
Gurney, for thirty-six years Curate of St. 
Allan’s in the same county ; from which, 
being dismissed in 1835, he presented a 
petition to the House of Commons com- 
plaining that, after his long service, the 
Bishop of Exeter had not collated him to 
the living. He was the last surviving child 
of the Rev. Gregory Gurney of Trevorgus, 
and Vicar of St. Merryn and Tregoney. 

Aged 80, the Rev. Gibson Lucas, Rec- 
tor of Filby and Stokesley, Norfolk. He 
was of Pembroke college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1790; and son, we presume, of the Rev. 
Gibson Lucas, formerly Fellow of that 
college, M.A. 1758. He was instituted 
to Stokesley in 1795, and to Filby in 1820, 
the patronage of both churches being in 
his family. 

Jan. 9. In Hyde Park Place, aged 65, 
the Rev. William Price Lewis, of New 
House, Glamorganshire. He was the 
fourth and youngest son of the Rev. Wynd- 
ham Lewis of New House, by Mary, dau. 
of Samuel Price, esq. of Park and Coyty, 
co. Glamorgan; and was brother to the 
late Wyndham Lewis, esq. formerly M.P. 
for Maidstone, whose widow was re-mar- 
ried to Benjamin D’ Israeli, esq. also some 
time M.P. for Maidstone, and now for 
eo. Buckingham. 


Jan. 10. Aged 78, the Rev. W. Carter, 


Vicar of Weston, Yorkshire, to which he 
was presented in 1829 by W. Vavasour, 


esq. 

Ke Llanfair Dyffrynclwyd, near Ruthin, 
N.W. aged 79, the Rev. James Jones, 
M.A., for thirty years Vicar of that parish. 

Jan. 12. At Brighton, aged 30, the 
Rev. George John Ford, M.A. late Curate 
of St. Mary’s, Hastings, eldest son of 
George Samuel Ford, esq. 

At Malta, aged 25, the Rev. Robert 
Stanser Best, of Queen’s college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1833, eldest son of the late 
Ven. Archdeacon Best, of Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, and grandson of the late 
Right Rev. Robert Stanser, D.D. Bishop 
of Nova Seotia. 
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Aged 64, the Rev. William Newton, 
Vicar of Old Cleeve, Somerset. He was 
of Pembroke college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1802, as 11th Senior Optime, M.A. 1806; 
and was instituted to Old Cleeve in 1807, 
that church being in his own patronage. 

Aged 67, the Rev. W. Puisey, Rector of 
Stanton-on-the-Wolds, Notts. He was 
formerly Master of Pickering school, 
Yorkshire, and, having been ordained in 
1835 by the late Archbishop of York, 
was preferred by his Grace, in Nov. 1836, 
to the rectory of Stanton-on-the-Wolds, 
patron the Rev. T. Randolph, of Great 
Hadham, Herts. At the same time the 
Rev. W. Putsey, jun. who was admitted 
to priest’s orders with his father, was ap- 
pointed by the Ven. Archdeacon Todd to 
the curacy of Settrington. 

Jan. 15. At Coventry, the Rev. William 
Butlin, formerly of Redruth and Fal- 
mouth, Cornwall. He was of Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge, LL.B. 1820. 

Aged 59, the Rev. Edward Windsor 
Richards, Rector of St. Andrew’s, Gla- 
morganshire. He was of Jesus college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1812; and was presented 
to his living in 1828 by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

Jan. 16. Aged 93, the Rev. Joseph 
Golding, Vicar of Newbold Pacey, War- 
wickshire. He was of Queen’s college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1784; and was presented 
to his living in 1803 by that society. 

Jan. 17. At his residence in the Hor- 
net, Chichester, the Rev. William Bayton, 
Rector of Madehurst, Sussex, to which he 
was collated in 1815. by Dr. Buckner, then 
Bishop of Chichester. 

At Bonchurch, in the Isle of Wight, 
after a long illness, the Rev. William 
Adams, M.A. Fellow of Merton college, 
Oxford, second son of Mr. Serjeant 
Adams. He was the author of several 
popular works, which have passed through 
many editions, viz. 1. The Shadow of the 
Cross ; 2. The Distant Hills; 3. The 
Old Man’s Home, a Tale; 4. The Warn- 
ings of the Holy Week; 5. The King’s 
Messengers, an Allegorical Tale. 

Aged 75, the Rev. Widliam Helps, for 
fifty years Rector of Hawton, Notts. 

Jan. 18. At Groton house, Suffolk, 
aged 56, the Rev. George Augustus Daw- 
son, Vicar of Edwardstone, in that county, 
and Chaplain to the Earl of Belmore. He 
was of Clare hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1814, 
M.A. 1819; and was presented to Ed- 
wardstone in 1817, and appointed Chap- 
lain to the Earl of Belmore in 1841. 

At Hom House, Much Marcle, Here- 
fordshire, aged 72, the Rev. William 
Money Kyrle, M.A. of that place, Whet- 
ham, co. Wilts, and Pitsford, co. North- 
ampton, a magistrate for the ceunties of 
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Hereford and Wilts. He was the second 
son of William Money, esq. of Much 
Marcle, by Mary, daughter of William 
Webster, esq. of Stockton-upon-Tees. 
He was of Oriel college, Oxford, and was 
instituted to the rectory of Yatesbury in 
Wiltshire in 1800. On the death of his 
elder brother, Major-Gen. Sir James 
Money Kyrle, Bart. in 1843, he succeeded 
to the estates of Much Marcle, &c. and 
assumed the additional name of Kyrle. 
He married in 1805 Emma, daughter of 
Richard Down, of Halliwick Manor-house, 
co. Middlesex, esq. and had issue seven 
sons and one daughter, Emma. The sons 
were, 1. William Kyrle, esq. of Oriel col- 
lege, Oxford, and the Inner Temple; 2. 
Edward-Kyrle, Lieut. 2nd Bengal light 
cav. died at Loodianha 1841 ; 3. John- 
Ernle, Capt. 32d regt., married in 1842 
Harriet-Louisa, eldest daughter of William 
Sutton, esq. of Hertingfordbury, Herts. 
4, the Rev. James Stoughton Money- 
Kyrle, F.S.A. Rector of Yatesbury, Wilts, 
who married in 1839 Rosa-Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Drake Pridham of Ply- 
mouth, esq.; 5. George- Washbourne, M.A. 
Fellow of King’s college, Cambridge; 6. 
Richard-Walter, Lieut. 32d regt. died 
1847 ; 7. Charles-Septimus. 

Jan. 20. At Great Cheverell house, 
Wilts, aged 90, the Rev. Thomas Cooke, 
Vicar of Westbury. He was of Caius 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1776, M.A. 
1779; and was presented to Westbury in 
1813 by the Precentor of Sarum. 

Aged 88, the Rev. Charles Mann, Rec- 
tor of Southery, Perpetual Curate of 
Ryston, and Curate of West Dereham, 
Norfolk. He was of Caius college, Cam. 
bridge, B.A. 1785; was presented to 
Ryston with Roxham by the Dean and 
Chapter of Norwich in 1807, and to the 
perpetual curacy of Fordham in the same 
county in 1830. 

Jan. 21. At Coleshill, Warwickshire, 
aged 72, the Rev. William Digby, Cauon 
of Worcester, Vicar of Coleshill, and Per- 
petual Curate of Offenham. He was the 
second son of the Hon. and Very Rev. 
William Digby, LL.D. Dean of Durham, 
(brother to Henry 7th Lord and first Earl 
Digby,) by Charlotte, daughter of Joseph 
Cox, esq. He was of Christ church, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1798 ; was nominated a Canon 
of Worcester in 1813; was presented to 
the vicarage of Cropthorne by the Dean 
and Chapter of Worcester in 1818, and 
succeeded his cousin the Hon. and Rev. 
Robert Digby in the vicarage of Coleshill, 
on the presentation of Earl Digby, in 1831. 
He married, first, in 1801, Almeria Au- 
gusta, fourth daughter of the Hon. Lucius 
Ferdinand Cary, who died in the following 
year; and, secondly, in 1803, his cousin 
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the Hon. Charlotte Elizabeth Digby, 
(Maid of Honour to Queen Charlotte,) 
daughter of Col. the Hon. Stephen Digby, 
and she died in 1820, also without issue. 

At Netherston rectory, near Andover, 
aged 86, the Rev. William Lance, Rector 
of Faccombe with Tangley, Hants. He 
was formerly Fellow of Corpus Christi 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1782, as 10th Senior Optime; M.A. 
1785 ; and was instituted to Faccombe in 
1792. He has left an only son, John 
Henry Lance, esq. barrister-at-law, of 
Chiswick, late Slave Commissioner in Su- 
rinam. 

Jan. 22. In Keppell Street, Middlesex, 
aged 51, the Rev. John Henry Hume, 
Vicar of Hillmorton and of Figheldean, 
Wiltshire. He was one of the grandsons 
of the Right Rev. John Hume, formerly 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury, and son we be- 
lieve of the late Rev. Thomas Henry 
Hume, M.A. Canon and Treasurer of 
Salisbury, by whom he was presented to 
Figheldean in 1822 ; he was presented to 
Hillmorton by the King in 1835. 

Jan. 22. Aged 82, the Rev. John Tench, 
B.D. Rector of Great Rollwright, Oxford- 
shire. He was formerly Fellow of Brase- 
nose college, and graduated M.A. 1789, 
B.D. 1808 ; and was presented to his living 
by that Society in 1811. 

Jan. 24. Aged 55, the Rev. George 
Barker, Vicar of All Saints, Leicester, to 
which he was presented in 1840 by the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Aged 36, the Rev. John Sabine, as- 
sistant Curate of Shaftesbury, Dorset- 
shire. He was of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1836, and in Feb. 1842 was 
presented by the Rev. A. Tooke to the 
rectory of Thorne Coffin, Somerset. 

Jan. 25. At Keston, near Bromley, 
Kent, aged 42, the Rev. Henry L. Dixon, 
Chaplain to the Bromley Union Work- 
house, and late Missionary at Siloah, Ja- 
maica. 

Jan. 26. At Leamington, aged 67, the 
Rev. Edward Cokayue Frith, of Bridgen 
Place, Kent. He was of St. John’s col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. 1809. 

Jan. 27. At Hammersmith, aged 45, 
the Rev. John Bird, late of Ampthill, 
Beds. 

Jan. 29. At Powerstock, Dorset, aged 
25, the Rev. James John Woolley, M.A. 
Curate of Powerstock with West Milton, 
Dorsetshire. He was of St. Peter’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1844. 

Jan. 30. At Fulbourn, Cambridgeshire, 
aged 52, the Rev. Bernard Bowles. He 
was of Jesus college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1823. 

Lately. At Rockhampton, aged 78, 
the Rev. William Davies, D.D. Rector of 
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that place, and Perpetual Curate of Stone 
for fifty years; the Rural Dean of the 
deanery of Dursley, a deputy lieutenant 
and one of the oldest magistrates of the 
county, and a magistrate for Wilts. He 
was of Magdalene college, Oxford, M.A. 
1792, was presented to Stone in 1797 by 
the Vicar of Berkeley, and to Rockhamp- 
ton in 1820 by D. Ward, esq. 

At Pallaskenry, Clare, the Rev. AH. 
Green, Rector of that parish. 

The Rev. Maurice Filzgerald Hewson, 
Rector of Cloynepriest, co. Cork ; son of 
the late Maurice Hewson, esq. of Finuge 
house, near Listowel, Kerry. He was for- 
merly Rector of Corkbeg, in the same 
county; and was presented to Cloyne- 
priest by Earl Fortescue in 1841. 

At Holyhead, aged 47, the Rev. H. 
Hughes, Rector of Rhédscolyn, Anglesey, 
to which he was collated in 1839 by the 
Bishop of Bangor. 

At Buckworth, Huntingdonshire, the 
Rev. Slingsby Shafto. 

Feb. 9. At Spaldwick vicarage, Hunt- 
ingdonsh. aged 43, the Rev. Richard An- 
drews, M.A. Vicar of that place, to which 
he was presented in 1838. 

At Huntingfield, Suffolk, in his 90th 
year, the Rev. Henry Uhthoff, Rector of 
Huntingfield with Cookley, and of Ald- 
ham, in the same county. He was the el- 
dest son of Henry Uhthoff, esq. a native 
of Bremen, and a Hamburgh merchant in 
London, and Mary-Anne his wife, dau. of 
Sir Joshua Vanneck, the Ist Bart. of He- 
veningham Hall, Suffolk. He received his 
academical education at Emmanuel college, 
Camb. where he took the degree of A.B. 
in 1781, but proceeded no further. Soon 
after leaving college, he entered into holy 
orders, and in 1783 was instituted to the 
consolidated rectories of Huntingfield and 
Cookley, and at the same time to the rec- 
tory of Aldham, near Hadleigh, all in Suf- 
folk, and on the presentation of Sir Ge- 
rard William Vanneck, Bart. in pursuance 
of the will of his grandfather Sir Joshua, 
all of which he held for the long period of 
65 years ; during which time he resided 
at Huntingfield. He married Mary, 
daughter of James Farrer, esq, of Gray’s 
Inn, and had three sons, the eldest of whom 
only vow survives, and two daughters, the 
elder of whom Mary-Anne, married Tho- 
mas Tindal, esq. of Aylesbury, brother of 
Chief Justice Tindal. His younger bro- 
ther, Joshua Uhthoff, esq. was Commis- 
sary in India, and on his return from the 
East settled at Bath, where he died in 
1818, having married the sister of his 
brother’s wife. 

Feb. 22. At Carlton Colville, near 
Lowestoft, Suffolk, aged 76, the Rev. 
Edward Jermyn, Rector of that parish. 
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He was the son of Robert Jermyn of 
Southwold, a descendant from the same 
stock as the family of that name, which 
was long seated at Rushbrooke, near Bury 
St. Edmund’s. He received the early 
part of his education under the Rev. Sa- 
muel Forster, D.D. who then took private 
pupils at Yoxford, Suffolk, but was after. 
wards Head Master of the Grammar 
School at Norwich. He was admitted of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, and took 
the degrees of B.A. 1795, and M.A. 1798. 
In 1806 he was instituted to the rectory 
of Carlton Colville, on the presentation of 
the Rev. George Anguish, of Somerley 
Hall, and Prebendary of Norwich. He 
married in 1813 Sarah, daughter of the 
Rev. Charles Hill, of Pakefield, Suffolk, 
and has left issue. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Jun. 1. Aged 106, Mrs. Sarah Harold, 
of Ivy Cottage, Hornsey-road, Holloway. 
She enjoyed very good health till within 
afew days of her death, and was in the 
habit of . assisting in all the departments 
of a dairy. She was the wife of John 
Harold, formerly of Somerton, Suffolk, 
and the mother of eight children, four 
sons and four daughters. 

Jan. 22. Aged 42, after a long illness 
borne with exemplary patience, Mr. Wil- 
liam Henry Catherwood, of Charles-sq. 
Hoxton. 

Feb. 2. Aged 49, David Haes, esq. of 
Upper Bedford-pl. Russell-sq. 

Feb. 6. In Bryanston-sq. aged 69, 
Sarah, relict of Henry Waymouth, esq. 

Aged 23, George Henry Lewis, of the 
Middle Temple, esq. barrister-at-law, se- 
cond son of the Rev. G. W. Lewis, minister 
of St. Peter’s, Southwark. 

Feb. 7. In Hyde Park-sq. aged 65, 
Major-Gen. Rickard L. Evans, C.B. and 
K.C.F. Col. of the 37th Madras Native 
Inf. He was a cadet of 1800; Lieut.- 
Col. 29th N. Inf. 1827 ; Colonel in the 
army 1831. 

Feb. 8. Aged 75, John Butler, esq. of 
the Hackney-road. 

Richard Doane, esq. barrister-at-law. 
He was called to the bar of the Inner 
Temple, Feb. 12, 1830 ; and practised in 
the common law courts; the Northern 
circuit ; the Middlesex, Westminster, Lon- 
don, and Old Bailey sessions. 

Aged 87, William Reid, esq. of Peckbam 
Rye, and late of Old Compton-st. Soho. 

Feb. 10. At Brompton, John, fourth 
son of the late William Camps, esq. High 
Sheriff of the counties of Cambridge and 
Huntingdon. 
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Joseph William Allan, esq. of Black- 
heath and Frederick’s pl. Old Jewry. 

At the residence of his son, aged 86, 
Joseph Aldersey, esq. 

Feb. 11. At Hampstead, aged 75, 
William Harwood, esq. late of Bristol. 

Feb. 12. In Chapel-st. Belgrave-sq. 
Emma-Anne, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Thomas Blackburne, Rector of Prestwich, 
Lancashire. 

In Trinity-sq. Isabel, wife of William 
Charles Smith, esq. and only dau. of the 
late Thomas Pybus, esq. of Maidstone. 

Feb. 13. At Brompton, Elizabeth, 
relict of the Rev. John Armstrong, B.A. 
_ Minister of St. James’s Chapel, Hamp- 
stead-road. 

In Chandos-st. Cavendish-sq. Isabella, 
eldest surviving dau. of Benjamin Way, 
esq. of Denham-place, Bucks. 

Feb.14. At Clapham, Harriett, wife of 
Fred. Robarts, esq. of Doctors’ Commons. 

In Oxford-sq. aged 31, Caroline, wife 
of George Warre, esq. 

Feb. 15. At Michael’s Grove, Bromp- 
ton, Charles Turner, esq. 

At Holloway, aged 84, John Lias, esq. 
formerly of Finsbury-st. 

At Gray’s-inn, aged 55, William Dob- 
son, esq. Secretary to Lloyd’s. 

In Lisson-grove South, aged 72, Wil- 
liam Butler, esq. formerly of the Victual- 
ling Office. 

In Dorset-pl. Dorset-sq. aged 25, 
Anna-Matilda, wife of James Tillyer 
Blunt, esq. 

Mr. Edward Sturges, Organist of the 
Foundling Chapel. 

Aged 78, Jane, widow of Robert Col- 
quhoun, esq. late of Vincent-sq. West- 
minster. 

Aged 89, Mrs. Ruth Welch, of Hack- 
ney-road. 

Feb. 17. Elizabeth, wife of Dr. Moore, 
in Saville-row. 

Aged 60, Elizabeth, wife of William 
Watson; esq. of Tredegar-sq. and for- 
merly of St. Osyth, Essex. 

Harriet, eldest dau. of Matthew Kinsey, 
esq. of Hornsey-lane, Highgate, late of 
Denmark Hill, Camberwell. 

Sarah, relict of Thomas Wick, esq., of 
Kennington Green. 

Fel. 18. At Courland-house, Wands- 
worth-road, aged 61, Mary, wife of James 
Rickman, esq. 

Feb. 19. Aged 40, John Sinclair, esq. 
of Warwick-sq. Pimlico, and Princes-st. 
Lambeth. 

In Charles-st. Berkeley-sq. Anne, wife 
of Fletcher Wilson, esq. 

In Charles-st. St. James’s-sq. aged 76, 
Richard Jackson, esq. 

Feb. 20. In Moorgate-st. aged 28, 
Emma, wife of H. G. Noyes, esq. M.D. 
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Wm. Dean, esq. of Guildford-st. 

Feb. 21. At Hammersmith, aged 79, 
Henry John Hinchliffe, esq. eldest son of 
the late Bishop Hinchliffe. 

Feb. 22. In New Ormond-st. at an 
advanced age, Sarah, relict of C. F. Peters- 
dorff, esq. late of Ivy House, Tottenham. 

At Notting Hill-terr. aged 68, Henry 
Thomas Travers, esq. late of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 

Feb. 23. In Lancaster-pl. Strand, aged 
43, H. W. Morris, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, barrister-at-law. 

In Mornington-cresc. three weeks after 
his arrival from Jamaica, aged 50, Henry 
Laurie, esq. Assistant Commissary Gen. 
to her Majesty’s Forces. 

In Eaton-sq. in her 31st year, Augusta- 
Anne, wife of Sir John Pakington, Bart. 
M.P. She was the third dau. of the 
Bishop of Rochester and Lady Sarah 
Murray, and became the second wife of 


~ Sir John Pakington in 1844. 


In Conduit-st. aged 73, Mrs. Sarah 
Baynes, of Bockiug, Essex. 

In Paradise-row, Stoke Newington, aged 
50, Jacob Hoyer, esq. 

Feb. 24. In Jermyn-st. aged 79, Eli- 
zabeth, widow of John Repton, esq. of 
Oxnead Hall, Norfolk. 

In Park-rd. Regent’s Pk. T. Fairs, esq. 

In Great Tower-st. aged 22, Thomas 
William Hamilton, esq. eldest son of the 
Rev. Thomas N. Hamilton, Curate of All- 
hallows, Barking. 

Feb. 25. Aged 80, James Mansfield, 
esq. of John-st. Bedford-row. 

At Barnsbury Park, Islington, aged 52, 
Charles Peckett, esq. 

Feb. 26. At Norland-pl. Notting-hill, 
aged 68, Frederick Butler, esq. 

In Dorset-sq. Lieut.-Gen. Wm. Douglas 
Cleiland, of the Hon. E. India Company’s 
Bombay Service. He was a cadet of the 
year 1797, was made Colonel of the 19th 
Bombay Nat. Infantry, May 1, 1824, at- 
tained the rank of Major-Gen. in 1837, 
and that of Lieut.-General in 184-. He 
held the office of Principal Registrar of 
the Diocese and Episc. Consistory Court 
of Sarum, of the gift of Bishop Douglas. 

At Camberwell, aged 83, William Lees, 
esq. late of the Ordnance Office, Tower. 

Feb. 27. In Union-sq. “Newington, 
aged 52, John Glover, esq. 

At Islington, Joseph Payne Street, esq. 

Feb. 28. In Circus-road, St. John’s 
Wood, aged 66, John Kelk, esq. 

Feb, 29. At Blackheath, aged 80, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of Charles Enderby, esq. 

Lately. In St. James-st. Buckingham- 
gate, aged 73, Patrick Townshend Light- 
foot, esq. 

March 1. In Mortimer-st. Cavendish- 
sq. aged 76, Mrs. a Gurley. 

3 
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In Gloucester-pl. Alicia, wife of John 
North, esq. ‘ 

March 2. At the residence of William 
Forbes, esq. Denmark-hill, aged 67, Miss 
Catharine Curling, third surviving dau. 
of the late Robert Curling, esq. formerly 
of Camberwell Grove, and sister of Edwd. 
Spencer Curling, esq. Consul of the Ne- 
therlands at Deal and Ramsgate. 

March. 3. In Burton-st. Anna, second 
surviving dau. of the late Rev. Matthew 
Thompson, Rector of Mistley cum Man- 
ningtree. 

In Conduit-st. Major-Gen. Johnston 
Napier, of the Hon. E. I. Co.’s Madras 
Service, youngest son of the late Alex. 
Napier, esq. of Blackstone, Renfrewshire, 
He was a cadet of 1800, Lieut.-Col. 40th 
Nat. Infantry, 1848, Colonel in the army 
1834. 

In Cambridge-st, aged 57, Richard 
Musgrave, esq. of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, late of the Island of 
Antigua. 

March 4. Philip Benjamin Goode, 
eldest son of Philip Goode, esq. of How- 
land-st. 

March 5. At Camden New Town, 
aged 44, Robert Atkinson, esq. of St. 
Mary-at-Hill. 

March 6. Aged 55, Mary-Ann, wife of 
William Leeson, esq. of Loughborough- 
road, Brixton. 

March 7. At Willesden Lodge, Shep- 
herd’s Bush, Bertha, youngest dau. of 
Tompson Chitty, esq. of the Middle 
Temple. 

In Chepstow-pl. Camberwell New-road, 
George Cowell Keith, esq. 

March 8. At Lambeth Palace, aged 14 
months, George Gordon Howley, youngest 
son of William Kingsmill, esq. of Sydmon- 
ton, Hants, and grandson of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

In Norton-st. Portland-road, aged 63, 
James Newton, esq. 

March 8. In Lambeth, aged 51, Mr. 
William Webb Kendall, son of the late 
Mr, Edward Augustus Kendall, the au- 
thor of several works, of whom a notice 
appeared in our Magazine for Dec. 1842, 
p- 671. 

Bevs.—Feb. 8. Henry Bebb Morris, 
esq. of Woodside, near Luton. 

Brerxs.—March 4. At Reading, aged 
77, Anne- Elizabeth, widow of Hugh 
James M‘Ilraith, esq. 

Bucxs.—Feb. 10. At Aylesbury, aged 
§2, John Parrott, esq. 

CaMBRIDGE.—Jan. 27. Aged 82, Mr. 
Arthur Biggs, F.L.S. Jate and for many 
years curator of the Botanic Garden of 
Cambridge. 

Feb. 23. At Cambridge, aged 83, Anne, 
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relict of Joseph Harris, esq. formerly of 
London. 

Feb. 27. Aged 61, Robert Stevens, esq. 
M.D. of Ely. 

Cornwa.Lu.— Lately. At Penzance, 
aged 73, retired Comm. Thomas Ratsey, 
R.N. (1838). 

Dersy.—March4. AtBreadsall Priory, 
aged 56, Maria-Mary, wife of Joseph 
Webster, esq. of Penns, Warwickshire, 
and eldest dau. of the late Sir Peter Payne, 
Bart. of Blunham House, Bedfordshire. 

Devon.—Fed. 6. At Sidmouth, Ann, 
relict of George Bradshaw, esq. 

At Sidmouth, aged 91, Mary, relict 
of the Rev. James Bernard, Rector of 
Combeflory, Som. 4 

Feb. 10. Aged 46, Daniel Wilson, esq. 
surgeon Royal Naval Hospital, Plymouth. 

Feb. 12. At Dunchideock House, aged 
69, James Pitman, esq. 

Feb. 14, At Exeter, Mary, wife of 
Joseph Bush, esq. late of Cheltenham. 

Feb. 15. At Bideford, aged 23, the 
only dau. of Lieut. Ross. Her mother 
was so shocked at her death that she died 
twelve hours afterwards, aged 60. 

At Newport, near Barnstaple, aged 6, 
Synolda Julia, youngest dau. of the Hon. 
T. F. W. Butler. 

Feb. 17. At Exeter, in the house of 
her son the Rev. E, Douglas Tinling, 
Sarah, widow of Rear-Adm. Tinling, of 
Southampton, and youngest dau. of Wm. 
Bullock, esq. of Ongar, Essex. 

Feb. 19. At Exeter, aged 60, Elizabeth, 
wife of John Drake, esq. 

Fanny, wife of Cadwallader Edwards 
Palmer, esq. of Barnstaple. 

Feb. 20. At Plymouth, aged 86, Pere- 
grine Daniel Fellowes, esq. late Major 
commanding the lst Veteran Battallion. 
He was a Lieut. at and supposed to be 
the last survivor of the gallant band who 
defended Minorca in 1782. 

At Torquay, Elizabeth Stow, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Robert Marriott, of 
Cottesbach, Leic. 

Feb. 21. At Tiverton, aged 84, Hannah, 
relict of Arthur Boase, esq. banker. 

Feb. 22. In Buckland Court, aged 77, 
Judith Ann, widow of John-Pollexfen 
Bastard, esq. of Kitley, many years M.P. 
for Devon, who died in 1816. 

Feb. 23. At Deer Park, near Honiton, 
Catherine-Stewarta, daughter of William 


Meade Smythe, esq. and niece to the Earl 
of Wicklow. 


Feb. 25. At Kenton, aged 34, Eliza- 
beth-Welch, second dau. of William 
Collyns, esq. 


Feb. 26. At Teignmouth, Harriet, re- 
lict of Charles Squarey, Lieut. R.N. 

Feb. 27. At Tiverton, aged 26, Emily- 
Jane, wife of the Rev. John Eglington, of 
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Rickmansworth, Herts, and eldest dau. of 
W. H. Hodge, esq. of the former place. 

At Devonport, aged 79, Susanna, relict 
of James Gilbard, esq. 

Lately. At Chudleigh, aged 87, Wm. 
Lewis, M.D. formerly of Bath. 

March 1. At Devonport, aged 69, John 
Bone, esq. surgeon, Treasurer to the 
Board of Commissioners and Town Coun- 
cil. 

March 2. At Newton Abbott, aged 69, 
Mary, relict of the Rev. Robert Bradford. 

March 4. At Axminster, aged 30, 
Edith, wife of Thomas Mallock, esq. R.N. 

March 5. At Exeter, Eliza, widow of 
John Langdon, esq. of Cleverdon House, 
Bradworthy. 

Dorset.—Feb. 2. At Blandford, aged 
63, Susannah, wife of J. D. Harvey, esq. 
of Weymouth. 

Feb. 12. At Walditch, near Bridport, 
aged 85, Esther, relict of D. Stone, esq. 

Feb. 22. At Bridport, aged 44, Caro- 
line, wife of Samuel Bowden Gundry, esq. 

Feb. 25. At Weymouth, Sophia, eldest 
dau. of Sir W. L. George Thomas, Bart. 

Duruam.—Jan. 16. At Sunderland, 
aged 57, Jane, wife of Mr. George Gar- 
butt, bookseller, and grand-daughter of 
the late Thomas Weatherill, esq. of 
Stokesley, Yorkshire. 

Jan. 26. At Sunderland, aged 70, Mr. 
Alexander M‘Kenrie, Master R.N. 

Essex.—Feb. 10. Mary-Walker, wife 
of Joseph Gurney Barclay, esq. of Wal- 
thamstow. 

Feb. 13. At Walthamstow, aged 78, 
Elizabeth-Catharine, relict of Stephen 
Laprimaudaye, esq. of Calcutta. 

Feb. 14. Aged 28, Charlotte, wife of 
Henry Bigsby, esq. of Elmstead-hall, and 
youngest dau. of Mr. J. Hunt, of Ipswich. 

Feb. 21. At Leyton, aged 54, Robert 
Hugh Innes, eldest son of the late James 
Innes, esq. of Leyton. 

Feb. 29. Aged 60, Robert Tabor, esq. 
of Colchester. 

GuoucesteR.—Fed. 13. At Kings- 
down, Bristol, aged 67, Ann, relict of 
W. B. Morgan, esq. 

Feb. 20. At Cliftoa, aged 22, Anne- 
Sophia, the dau. of Isaac Dighton, esq. 
of Torrington-sq. London. 

Feb. 21. At Clifton-down, Lachlan 
M‘Bayne, esq. formerly of Jamaica, and 
late a magistrate of Bristol. 

Feb. 24. At Cheltenham, aged 75, 
Mary, wife of Lieut-Gen. Edward Vaughan 
Worsley, R.A. and sister of the Right 
Hon. Sir George Arthur, Bart. 

Lately. At Gloucester, aged 23, Geo. 
Henry, eldest son of J. W. Wilton, esq. 

March 2. At Chesterton House, near 
Cirencester, aged 85, Sarah, widow of 
Devereux Rowly, esq. 


Hants.—Fed. 12. At Lymington, aged 

46, Catharine, wife of the Rev. J. W. Cary, 
D.D. 
Feb. 17. At Southsea, aged 30, William 
Tetlow, esq. late of Millbrook, near 
Southampton, second surviving son of the 
Rev. J. R. Tetlow, late of Everton, near 
Liverpool. 

At Crofton House, Titchfield, aged 21, 
Lonisa, youngest dau. of the late Thomas 
Naghten, esq. 

Feb. 21. At Wallington, Fareham, 
William Coape, eldest son of the late John 
Coape, esq. of Hanover-sq. 

Feb. 23. At Anglesey, aged 72, Lieut.- 
Gen. Montagu Burrows. He was made 
Captain in the 102d foot, 1794, in the 14th 
1795, Major in the army 1802, in his re- 
giment 1804, and Lieut.-Colonel 1807; 
Colonel in the army 1814; Major-General 
1821; Lieut.-General 1837. 

Feb. 29. At Belmont, Ryde, aged 96, 
Mrs. Carter. She was the mother of Capt. 
Carter, R.N. 

Lately. At North Tedworth, aged 90, 
John Burriss. He was a shepherd from 
his youth, on the Manor Farm at North 
Tedworth, and nearly seventy years for 
Mr. Northeast and his father, by whom 
he was much respected. He was a re- 
markably healthy man, and scarcely knew 
a day’s illness, and kept with the sheep 
till within a week of his death. He has 
left 2 sons, 6 daughters, 58 grandchil- 
dren, and 53 great grandchildren. 

At Ryde, I. W. aged 71, Sarah, wife of 
the Rev. J. G. Bussell, M.A. Rector of 
Beafort, Devon. 

At Fareham, aged 59, Maria, widow of 
R. M. Morey, esq. 

March 1. At Ryde, Sarah, relict of 
Thomas Grant, esq. of Soberton. 

March 6. At Shanklin, Isle of Wight, 
aged 54, Alexander Home Renton, M.D. 
late of Madeira. 

Hererorp.—Fedb. 8. At Kington, 
Esther, eldest dau. of Richard Banks, esq. 

Herts. — Feb. 18. At Hoddesdon, 
Hugh Hughes, esq. aged 77. 

Feb. 25. At East Barnet, aged 59, 
Charles Pearson, esq. late of Finchley. 

Feb.29. At Hertford, aged 67, George 
Dickens, esq. surgeon. 

March 3. At Church-field, Cheshunt, 
aged 58, John Robinson, esq. 

Kent.—Jan. 31. At Farningham, 
aged 47, Edward John Ryan, esq. surgeon. 

Feb. 9. Suddenly, at Dover, Thomas 
Donaldson, esq. of St. John’s Southwark, 
and Longland’s, Kent. 

Feb. 14. At Bromley, Henrietta-Emily, 
youngest dau. of the Right Rev. Dr. 
O’Beirne, late Lord Bishop of Meath. 

At Canterbury, aged 77, Mary-Sophia, 
relict of Lieut.-Col. John James, R.M. 
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Feb. 20. At Chatham, aged 70, Major 
Seward, R.M. eldest son of the late Mr. 
Thomas Seward, of Weston, Petersfield. 

Feb. 22. At Canterbury, aged 71, 
Abraham Flint, esq. “ 

Feb. 23. At Tenterden, aged 77, Har- 
riet, relict of G. T. Bulkeley, esq. 

Feb. 26. At Herne Bay, aged 57, J. 
Whalley, esq. 

At Canterbury, aged 87, Joseph Royle, 
esq. 

Treo. 29. At Canterbury, Anna Maria, 
second dau. of W. Peter, esq. of Corn- 
wall. 

March 2. At Rochester, Mary, relict 
of Capt. Joshua Kneeshaw, R.N. 

March 3. At Wye, near Ashford, aged 
57, Daniel Allen, esq. 

At Stone-house, Maidstone, the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, F. Scudamore, 
esq. aged 63, Frances, relict of George 
Elwick Jemmett, esq. of Ashford, and 
before of Capt. J. A. Dolling, of the G0th 
Rifles. 

March 4. At Woolwich, aged 29, 
Elizabeth Selina, wife of J. T. Crew, esq. 

Morch 6. Ellen, wife of the Rev. C. 
Bedford, Rector of Denton, and third dau. 
of the late Mr. Wm. Elphick, of New- 
haven. 

March 7. At Canterbury, aged 88, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Green. 

Lancaster.—Feb. 20. At Liverpool, 
suddenly, aged 80, Mr. Richard Hughes, 
sen. printer. He printed the first num- 
ber of the ‘‘ Liverpool Mercury.”’ 

LeicesteR.—Febd. 15. At Harby rec- 
tory, Eliza-Georgina, wife of the Rev. 
William Evans Hartopp. 

March 3. At Wigston, Eliza, wife of 
the Rev. Robert Chamberlain, Curate of 
Woodstone, near Peterborough. 

Mippiesex.—Feé. 5. At Pinner, in 
his 16th year, Goldsborough-Francis, 2d 
son of Francis George West, esq. and 
grandson of the late Rev. George West, 
Rector of Stoke, near Guilford. 

Feb. 11. At Enfield, aged 68, Alta- 
mont Charles Elmore, esq. 

Aged 57, Henry Webb Smith, esq. of 
the Bath-road, Hounslow. 

Feb, 12. At Edmonton, aged 58, Eli- 
zabeth-Mary, wife of William Cobbett,esq. 

Feb. 25. At Ealing, aged 29, Samuel 
Wells, Esq. 

March 2. At his father’s residence, 
aged 40, Robert, only son of Robert 
Jones, esq. of Hayes. 

March 8. At Twickenham, aged 76, 
the Right Hon. Isabella Caroline, dow- 
ager Lady Cawdor. She was the eldest 
daughter of Frederick 5th Earl of Carlisle, 
by Lady Margaret-Caroline Leveson Gower, 
2d daughter of the 1st Marquess of Staf- 
ford. In 1789 her ladyship married Lord 


Cawdor, by whom she had two sons, the 
present Earl Cawdor and the Hon. Capt. 
George Campbell. 

Norroitk.—Feb. 11. At Norwich, 
aged 81, Ann, relict of John Hammond 
Cole, esq. 

March'4. Near Norwich, aged 74, 
Henry Chamberlin, esq. 

At Burnham Overy, aged 30, Isabella 
Jane, wife of Henry Hope Bingham, esq. 
Comm. Royal Navy. 

NortHAMpPTON.—Feb. 7. Aged 56, 
James Edward Rousby, esq. of Cottes- 
ford-house. 

Feb. 27. At Thrapston, aged 18, Miss 
Emma Bellamy, grand-dau. of the late 
George Bowker, esq. of Water-Newton 
Lodge, Huntingdonshire. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND.—Feb. 13. At Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, aged 72, Mark Jame- 
son, esq. solicitor, for 29 years Town Clerk 
of that borough. 

Feb. 19. Aged 66, Alice, wife of Chas. 
William Biggs, esq. of Linden. 

Oxrorp.—Fed. 16. Catherine-Mary, 
relict of the Rev. John Holland, Vicar of 
Aston Rowant. 

Feb. 20. At Henley-upon-Thames, 
aged 67, Henry Nathaniel Byles, esq. 

Feb. 22. At Oxford, Harriett, wife of 
F. W. Whalley, esq. and dau. of the late 
Rev. W. Thorp, Vicar of Sandford. 

SoMERSET.—Jan. 28. Aged 76, Mary, 
wife of William Oakes, esq. of Hatch- 
court. 

Feb. 12. At Hele Hill, Bradford, aged 
85, Josiah Easton, esq. an eminent sur- 
veyor. 

At Bath, aged 38, Sydney, eldest dau. 
of the late John Boultbee, esq. 

Feb. 14. At Bath, Sophia, relict of 
Charles Moss, esq. 

Feb. 17. At Bath, aged 79, Ann, 
widow of Major Charles Stuart, Bengal 
Army. 

Feb. 21. At the Manor House, Beck- 
ington, Marie Elizabeth, dau. of D. Rose, 
esq. of Rotterdam. 

Feb. 29. At Bath, Jane Elizabeth 
Gough, of Llandogo Priory, Monmouth- 
shire, widow of John Gough, esq. of Perry 
Hall, Staffordshire, and eldest dau. of the 
late John Paget, esq. of Cranmore Hall, 
Somerset. 

At Bath, aged 84, Elizabeth, relict of 
Charles Worthington, esq. 

Lately. At Bath, C. H. Molyneux, 
esq. a magistrate for the counties of Staf- 
ford and Worcester. 

At Somerset Court, in her 22nd year, 
Eleanor, wife of the Rev. Barons North- 
cote. She was the eldest dau. of Hector 
W. B. Munro, esq. of Ewell Castle, Sur- 
rey, and Edmondsham, Dorset, and was 
married in 1844, 
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At her mother’s, in Wells, Letitia, wife 
of G. Fillingham, esq. of Syerston-hall, 
Notts. 

March 1. At White Lackington, near 
Ilminster, aged 26, John Durell Blake, 
esq. youngest son of the late Capt. John 
Blake, of Belmont, Ireland. 

March 6. At the rectory, Loxton, 
near Cross, Leah, wife of the Rev. Henry 
Carrow. 

Surrotx.—Fed. 12. At Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, aged 83, Thomas Smith, M.D. 
lately Physician to the Suffolk General 
Hospital, and formerly to the Notting- 
ham Infirmary. In the death of this 
gentleman the town of Bury has lost a 
beneficent friend to its charitable institu- 
tions and its necssitous inhabitants. 

Aged 58, Elizabeth, relict of Reeve 
Bunn, esq. of Ipswich. 

Feb. 15. At Cockfield, aged 64, Sa- 
muel Fenton, esq. He was an eminent 
merchant and land-surveyor. 

Feb. 17. At the residence of her 
nephew, George Ransome, Ipswich, aged 
92, Elizabeth Ransome, sister of the late 
Robt. Ransome, of Woodbridge, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. 

March 4. At Ufford, aged 75, Char- 
lotte, relict of the Rev. Charles Brooke. 
She was the third daughter of the Rev. 
Francis Capper, Rector of Earl Soham 
and Monk Soham; was married in 1809, 
and left a widow in 1836, having had issue 
an only child, the present Francis Capper 
Brooke, esq. of Ufford Place. 

Surrey.—Feb. 9. At Mitcham, aged 
68, Mary, relict of Edward Walmsley, esq. 

Feb. 10. At Dorking, aged 86, Miss 
Stanger. 

At the Cave, Battersea, aged 56, Henry 
Christopher Long, esq. and many years a 
respected clerk in the Bank of England. 

Feb. 11. At Milford House, aged 41, 
Harriet Augusta, wife of Lieut.-Col. Webb, 
and sister to H. Currie, esq. M.P. for 
Guildford. She was buried in the family 
vault, at Witley, near Godalming. 

At Vale Lodge, Letherhead, aged 79, 
Thomas Dickins, esq. 

Feb. 15. At Thames Ditton, aged 75, 
John Prince, esq. for 42 years in the Hon. 
East India Company’s Civil Service, on 
the Island of Sumatra, and at Singapore, 
in the Straits of Malacca. 

Feb. 18. At Upper Tooting, aged 54, 
Jno. Cocker, esq. late of St. Omer, France. 

At Compton, aged 85, Edward Evitt, 
esq. formerly of Hastings. 

At Norbiton, aged 80, Mrs. Frances 
Isabella Thomas. 

Feb. 21. At Richmond, aged 78, Chas. 
Lewis, esq. 

Feb. 23. At Stockwell Villas, aged 91, 
Mrs. Caroline Beton. The window had 
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been opened, to ventilate the apartment, 
and it is supposed that the old lady had 
got out of bed to shut it, and, over- balanc- 
ing herself, fell into the yard. 

Feb. 24. At Kingston-upon-Thames, 
Sarah, wife of Chas. Edw. Jemmett, esq. 

Feb. 26. At North End, Croydon, 
aged 81, Sarah, relict of Thomas Dale, 
esq. having survived her husband only 
two months. 

Lately. At Woodmansterne, aged 91, 
Mrs. Nulty Lambert, relict of William 
Lambert, esq. 

March 8. At Pendhill, near Blech- 
ingley, aged 77, Mary, relict of Henry 
Seawell, esq. 

Sussex.—Feb.7. At Brighton, Henry- 
Wainewright, only son of Henry Stein 
Turrell, esq. 

Feb. 9. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Ro- 
samond, wife of John Smith, esq. and 
dau. of the late William Archer, esq. of 
Devonport. 

At Brighton, aged 62, Hannah, relict 
of S. W. Dankes, esq. of the Elms, 
Avenue-road, Regent’s Park. 

Feb. 14. At Brighton, aged 74, J. S. 
S. Spyring, esq. 

Feb. 18. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
aged 32, John Robert Brodrick, esq. only 
son of the late Gen. the Hon. John 
Brodrick. 

Feb. 21. At Brighton, of influenza, 
Sophia, wife of Lieut. G. A. Ross. 

Feb. 22. Aged 70, Elizabeth, wife of 
Richard Taylor, esq. of Egremont-pl. 
Brighton. 

Feb. 23. At Hastings, aged 26, Mar- 
garet, third dau. of the late Rev. J. Hough 
of Ham, Surrey. : 

Feb. 28. In Hastings, Major-Gen. 
Andrew Aitchison, of the Bombay Army. 
He was a cadet of 1795, Colonel 23d Nat. 
Infantry 1824. 

March 7. At Worthing, aged 75, Joh 
Newland, esq. of rte tng : 24 

Warwick.—Feb. 10. At Studley, 
Maria, wife of the Rev. John Finley, 
Vicar, and youngest dau. of Stephen 
Wilson, esq. of Streatham, Surrey. 

Feb. 15. Aged 83, Joseph Boultbee, 
esq. of Springfield House. 

Feb. 16. At Leamington, aged 73, 
Mary, relict of Sacheverell Chandos Pole, 
esq. of Radborne, Derbyshire. She was 
the daughter of the Rev. Henry Ware, 
D.D. Rector of Balrothery, by Anne, dau. 
of Wrightson Mundy, esq. of Markeaton, 
M.P. for Leicestershire; was married in 
1791, and left a widow in 1813, with three 
sons and three daughters. The survivors 
are Edw. S. Pole, esq. of Radborne, the 
Rev. H. R. Pole, Rector of Radborne, 


and the Rt. Hon. Elizabeth-Mary Lady 
Byron. 
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March 5. Aged 70, John Arnold, esq. 
solicitor, of Birmingham. 

Witts.— Feb. 6. Aged 88, William 
Daw, esq. M.D. of Chicklade House, 
Hindon. 

Feb. 13. At the residence of her 
brother-in-law, Mr. Edwin Whitlock, 
of Salisbury, aged 21, Alicia-Anne, 
youngest dau. of the late Captain Kelly, 
5th Veteran Battalion. 

March 4. At the rectory, Lyddington, 
Mary, eldest dau. of George May, esq. of 
Strode House, Herne, Kent. 

March 7. At Malmesbury, aged 22, 
Richard Bruce Chubb, of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Birmingham, fourth son of Mr. 
Chubb, solicitor, of the former place. 

Worcester.—Feb. 17. At Crop- 
thorne, aged 85, Francis Holland, esq. 

Lately. Aged 84, Mr. J. Shelton, for 
nearly 75 years a chorister and lay clerk 
of Worcester Cathedral. 

Aged 80, Susannah, wife of the Rev. 
John Harward, M.A. Rector of Icomb. 

Yorx.—Fed. 8. At Prior House, Rich- 
mond, aged 77, Thos. I’Anson, esq. 

Feb. 14. At Wycliffe Hall, aged 27, 
Thomas- Michael, son of George Clifford, 


esq: 

Teo. 19. Aged 72, Sarah, relict of 
Francis Thompson, R.N. 

Feb. 25. At Thorp Arch, in his 74th 
year, George Carroll, esq. of Munduff, co. 
Wicklow. 

March 4. At Hull, aged 60, Jane Ross 
Gilyott, widow of Capt. William Gilyott. 

Wa.es.—Jan. 30. At the residence of 
her son-in-law, Mr. John Thomas, Cly- 
dach Ironworks, Breconshire, in her 80th 
year, Mary, widow of Mr. John Basnett, 
of Great Smith-street, Westminster. 

_ Feb. 23. Sidney-Arabella, wife of John 
Miller, esq. of Aberystwith. 

Feb. 28. At Singleton, near Swansea, 
Mrs. Hussey Vivian, wife of John Hussey 
Vivian, esq. eldest son of J. H. Vivian, 
esq. M.P. for Swansea. 

Feb. 29. At Rhyl, near St. Asaph, 
aged 74, Mary-Anne, widow of the Rev. 
Watkin Williams, Vicar of Nantglyn, 
Denbighsh. 

Scottanp.—Jan. 23. At her mother’s 
house, Edinburgh, Mary-Elizabeth Dewar, 
wife of Warren Hastings Anderson, esq. 

Jan, 28. At Edinburgh, Elizabeth, dau. 
of the late Alexander Learmouth, esq. of 
Great Stanmore, Middlesex. 

Jan. 31. At Blackhouse, near Ayr, 
William Angus, LL.D. 

Feb. 5. At Drumlanford House, Ayr- 
shire, aged 76, Sarah, widow of Jarratt 
Hampden, esq. of Barbados, uncle of the 
present Bishop of Hereford. 

At Millearne, Perthshire, John George 
Home Drummond, esq. of Abbots-Grange. 


CApril, 


Feb. 6. At Walford House, Ross, aged 
71, Samuel Woodfield Compton, esq. _ 

Feb. 24. At Inverness, aged 91, Mrs. 
Margaret Bain Chisholm. 

Feb, 26. At Baledmund House, Perth- 
shire, aged 24, Lennox-Bolton, second 
son of the late Bolton Peel, esq. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 22. In Dublin, aged 
71, the Rev. William Cooper, many years 
Pastor of the Independent Church in 
Plunket-street. 

Jan. 26.—At Newry, of typhus fever, 
eged 31, Thomas James Parker, Lieut. 
Royal Regiment, third son of the Rev. 
H. J. Parker, Rector of High Halden, 
Kent. 

Jan. 29. At Dublin, aged 28, Charles 
Richard Milward, esq. second son of Rear- 
Adm. Milward, of Alveston, Glouc. 

Lately. At Dublin, Comm. Richard 
Robinson (1838). He was a Lieutenant 
of 1827. 

Jersey.—Jan. 12. At St. Heliers, 
Capt. John W. Groombridge. 

Feb. 5. In Jersey, aged 29, William 
George Burford, esq. of Chigwell, Essex. 

Guernsty.—Jan. 7. At St. Peter’s 
Port, aged 25, P. S. Parson, Lieut. R.N. 
fourth son of the late Capt. Parson, of 
Teignmouth. 

Jan. 20. At Saumarez, the Hon. Martha 
Harriet Saumarez, only surviving dau. of 
the late Lord de Saumarez. 

Jan. 28. In Guernsey, aged 81, Fran- 
ces, relict of Joseph Fletcher, esq. of 
Little Ealing, Middlesex. 

East Inpies.—Nov. 19. In Assam, 
aged 25, George Peter Hebbert, first 
Lieut. Bengal Engineers, and Executive 
Eng. of Upper Assam. He was the third 
son of John Hebbert, esq. of Birmingham, 
and gained his commission at Addis- 
combe, as well as the first mathematical 
prize, at the general examination in Dec. 
1841. At the battle of Maharajpoor, 
Dec. 29, 1843, he served with the centre 
division of the army, and at the siege and 
capture of Gwalior ; he also fought through 
the whole of the short but brilliant cam- 
paign of the Sutlej in 1845-6, being en- 
gaged in the several battles of Moodkee, 
Feroseshah, Aliwal, and Sobraon, at which 
latter place he was reported wounded, 
having been also honourably mentioned in 
the previous despatclies of Sir Harry 
Smith for his conduct at Aliwal. He 
gained two medals and two clasps as deco- 
rations for his services; and in April, 
1847, was appointed Executive Engineer 
of Upper Assam. 

Nov. 20. At Cawnpore, Emily Mary, 
wife of John Ransford, esq. Art. surgeon, 
eldest dau. of Thomas B. Davis, esq. of 
Cerne Abbas, Dorset. 

Nov. 28. In the East Indies, aged 15, 
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Arthur J. Fownes, son of Col. F. Fownes 
Luttrell, Kilve Court, Somerset. 

ABROAD.—June 13, 1847. At Hobart 
Town, Van Diemen’s Land, aged 47, 
Thomas Wood Rowlands, esq. solicitor, 
the last surviving son of Edward Row- 
lands, esq. of the Wandsworth-road. 

Aug. 11. Drowned, by the swamping 
of a boat, at Bunbury, Western Australia, 
aged 22, James Lyon Kemp, son of the 
late Henry Kemp, esq. E. I. Co.’s Service. 

Aug. 17. At sea, on his passage home 
from New South Wales, aged 27, Lieut. 
William Henry More Simmons, H. M. 
58th Regt. fourth son of the late Capt. 
T. F. Simmons, R.A. of Langford, near 
Bristol. 

Nov. 26. At Lima, on his way to Eng- 
land, aged 46, Felton Mathew, esq. the 
first Surveyor General of New Zealand. 

Dec. 12. At Toronto, aged 38, Ro- 
bert-Noble, eldest son of Thos. Docker, 
esq. of Dover. 

At Montreal, aged 54, Lieut.-Col. 
Charles Jasper Selwyn, Royal Engineers, 
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much esteemed as a public officer, and 
greatly regarded by all who had the plea- 
sure of his acquaintance. This gallant 
officer entered the corps in May, 1811; 
became First Lieut. in July ; Capt. March, 
1825; Major, June, 1838; Lieut.-Col. 
Nov. 1846. He was at the attack at 
Guadaloupe in 1815, and served as com- 
manding engineer on the eastern frontier 
of the Cape of Good Hope from 1834 to 
1842, comprising the Caffir war of 1834-5. 

Jan. 8. At Madeira, aged 23, John 
Soane, esq. of Waltham Abbey, Essex. 

At the Deanery, Madeira, aged 24, 
Mary-Turner, wife of Francis Brown 
Douglas, esq. Advocate, Edinburgh, and 
dau. of C. M. Christie, esq. of Durie, 
Fife. 

Jan. 15. At Barrie, Upper Canada, 
Capt. John Moberly, R.N. He received 
his first commission in 1807, and was se- 
nior Lieutenant in the Little Belt, in her 
memorable encounter with the U. S. ship 
President in 1811. He was made Com- 
mander 1813 and Post Captain 1815. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar General.) 





























Deaths Registered ot 
Week ending | | = g 
Saturday, | Under! 15 to| 60 and | Age not | Total.|| Males. | Females.|| © “Se 
15. 60. | upwards.' specified. | | 
} | 
} i} | | 

February26 .| 542! 391 212 | — (| 1145 |) 602 | 543 1364 
March 4.| 498, 372) 222 | 9 | 1101), 550 | 551 || 1382 
» UL.) 520} 341} 209 | — | 1070|| 525 | 545 || 1480 
» 18.| 505) 396) 216 | 1 | 1118 | 590 | 528 || 1436 

| | | 





Weekly Winter average of the 5 years 1842—46, 1107 Deaths. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Marcu 24, 1848. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
8s. d. s. d. s. d. 
50 4 30 5 20 4 











Rye. Beans. Peas. 
a ¢€ 8. d. 8. d. 
28 6 36 2 39 10 








PRICE OF HOPS, Marcu 27. 
Sussex Pockets, 2/. 16s. to 3. 8s.—Kent Pockets, 2/. 16s. to 5/. 5s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Marcu 25. 
Hay, 2/. 15s. to 31. 15s.—Straw, 1/. 3s. to 1/. 9s.—Clover, 37. 15s. to 41. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, Marcu 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


2d. to 4s. 
8d. to 5s. 
Od. to 5s. 
Od. to 5s. 


4d, 
4d. 
Od. 
0d. 


DOE os 6000.40400% 40m 
BEWCtON. «00:00 000000 Ge 
eee rs 
POE vc. ecoceree ws 


Head of Cattle at Market, Marcu 27. 
Beasts......... 3387 Calves 134 
Sheep and Lambs 15,650 Pigs 369 


COAL MARKET, Marcu 24. 


Walls Ends, from 14s. 6d. to 21s. 6d. per ton. 


Other sorts from 12s. 6d. to 16s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 53s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 53s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From February 26, to March 25, 1848, both inclusive. 











{ Fahrenheit’s ‘Therm. ery s T ‘berm. 
a4 S . 4 x 2 s 
Ssig.8| ¢ $2) ¢ sa[8zla [Ss] ¢ 
H REISE 8 |p| & mEISE! $8 (Se E | 
eO\2& > 3 Weather. ||2S|5 5| 2 los] & | Weather. 
| Oalss|" |8-| a Alos| 7 a7) 4 | 
Feb.| ° | ° | ° jin. pts Mar.| ° | ° | ° {|in. pts.| 
26 | 48 | 50 | 45 [29, 19 jjrain 12 | 42 | 45 | 40 /28, 74 (rain 
27 | 48 | 50 | 47 | =, 29 |Icldy. fair,rain|| 13 | 41 | 43 | 40 |29, 24 |/fair, hvy. rn. 
28 | 50 | 57 | 44 | , 49 |\du.do.hvy.do.|! 14 | 42 | 48 | 39] , 84 ‘|cloudy, fair 
29 | 43 | 51 | 46 (28, 99 |fair, do. 15 | 43 | 50 | 42] , 50 |/do. rain 
M. 1] 39 | 40 | 40 | , 71 |/hvy. rain,cdy.|| 16 | 40 | 43 | 42 | , 45 |/const. rain 
2 | 40 | 45 | 40 |29, 21 |icloudy 17 | 37 | 40 | 42] , 45 |lheavy do. do. 
3 | 42 | 47 | 40 | , 78 |Ido. fair, hail || 18 | 43 | 50 | 42) , 36 |fair 
4} 38 | 42 | 40 /30, 11 |/fair 19 | 45 | 48 | 41 14 i|do. cldy. shrs. 
5 | 40 | 43 | 42 |29, 77 ||const.hy. rain|| 20 | 48 | 46 | 40 28, 97 |jrain, fair 
6 | 40 | 47 | 40| , 77 |\fair 21 | 40 | 45 | 47 |29, 16 |/hy. rain, fair 
7 | 42 | 47 | 35 (30, 08 |/do. cloudy 22 | 45 | 47 | 50] =, 47 |\fair, cly. rain 
8 | 44] 47 | 48] , 13 |ldo. do. rain || 23 | 50 | 54) 48] , 58 |lrain, cly. fair 
9 | 50 | 53 | 48] , 92 |lrain, cloudy || 24 | 50 | 54 | 47 |30, 05 |/fair, cloudy 
10 | 45 | 47 | 42 | =, 40 |/fair, do. hail |} 25 | 45 | 50 | 45 |29, 99 |\cloudy, fair 
i 1l | 45 | 47 | 42 |28, 89 | do. do. do. 
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i a ag |: if | a as | e! 2 | a 
ES egies Feed. = 
Sin |O2/|Os OO | PE! Sa 3.s3 © Ex. Bills, 
141 S39/36 SMES ESAMD S| - 
e198 )'H |O |. | 4259/2 | 4 
| OQ |» - 1] — n= | 
| 26195 | 843 | 84% | 853, ez —— 242 |20 24 pm.| 25 30 pm. 
q 28/195 | 824; 83 | 83}—— 230 | | & 15 pm. 
29/195 | 823 | 83 84 | 8% | 803|/——/233 5dis.5pm.| 4 12 pm. 
1/195 | 834 | 832 | 84g, gz |_|! 4pm. | 14 7pm. 
2\1934| 82} | 82) | 833 8¢ ————\——Ipar.5pm.| 9 17 pm. 
3|194}| 823 | 923 | 938! 82 | — 17 18 pm. 
4194 | 825 | 824 ——) 8} 232 | Spm. | 14 22pm. 
6\194 | 822 | 82% |\—— i——| 88} 5 pm. | 25 29 pm. 
7194 | 825 | 823 |———| 83 \——) 873 8 2pm.) 25 30 pm. 
8}190 | 82 81Z |——| 82 3 8pm. 30 25 pm. 
; 91193 | 814} 814 |——| 8 27 24 pm. : 
J 10;\——-}_ 814 | 814 |——) 8 29 25 pm. ; 
q 11 814 26 30 pm. 
4 13 802 _ 30 28 pm. 
14 814 13 8pm.| 28 31 pm. i 
15 813 915 pm.| 31 28 pm. 
16 813 15 pm. | 28 30 pm. : 
' 17 813 1011 pm.| 27 30 pm. q 
18 81 1l pm. | 26 29 pm. 
i 20 81 1l pm. | 25 28 pm. i 
t}——|—-| 313 23 25 pm. 
22 823 10 pm. | 23 28 pm. 
23 833 1116pm.} 30 pm. 
24 832 1216 pm.) 27 32 pm. 
25 822 | 89$ 1713 pm,} 30 32 pm. 
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